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Chapter I 
Introduction 

That iRuch of connHunication about schools is infonnal is obvious in 
the accepted, general sense. Conversations abound that fit the dictionary 
definition of “not in the usual, conventional, prescribed, or customary 
foms or rules j irregular » hoice, without ceremony; as an informal wrxting, 
proceeding, or visit.” School-related topics come up frequently in casual 
conversation— not unexpectedly, considering the importance of education in 
our society.^ 

But communication about schools is also informal in two vexy 
specific senses. What people say about schools is generally outside the 
foimal decision /nglrfng process. The only formal role most people have is 
that of reviewdiig school policy in "ttie context of a school election. 

Their role in the initiation of school policy is the tenuous connection 
afforded by what heed is paid "public opinion." In addition, what 
people say about schools is not a disciplined examination of educational 
values. The content of the conversations, like the conduct, is casual 
and idiosyncratic. 

To introduce this study of informal communication about schools, 
we shall show how these aspects of infomality affect our point of view 
in gathering and analysing our data 

Gallup poll recently fo\md that education was considered toe most 
important domestic problem needing attention of ten listed (San 
Francisco Chronicle, June 27, 19^5 )• 
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Izifomality of policy determination 

^Jhen it became necessaiy for school districts to abandon the tom. 
meeting as the foimal setting for po3J.C3r determinations several alternatives 
emerged# In some districts « educational policy became the stepchiJ^ of 
local government agencies* Ai^ change in policy "syas determined by ^ city» 

county» or state agents* More commonlys howeverj a pattern of differ- 

€ 

entiation in formal roles occurred* Representatives were ^ected to 
fonmilate policy. They possessed both initiative and review pothers* 

However an ultimate review was reserved to the people 5 who were to vote 
for the representatives and in many instances on the financial support 
for ai^ policies initiated th^r representatives* 

It is this latter pattern of policy determination that is our 
contesct for this study of informal communication* Its outstanding 
characteristic is the d jlamna pos^ in the ultimate review by the people 



of educational policy* 

Given only an occasional opportunity to review educational policy, 
the people have often frustrated the initiation of policies by their 
^ected representatives* Given the power to say **no” to financial issues 
(bond issues* tax levies, and budgets), the people have sliown little 
reluctance in voting ”no” for many reasons— only some o£ which were 
ostensibly at issue* Financial elections are often the battleground of 



past issues* 



So far this is more a problem than a dil^mia* The dilemma 
arises when "ttie school officials attempt to tailor their policy to meet 
public opinion. Such attempts are oft^ the outcome of such review 
failures. 

Apprehension of election results leads school officials to look 
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for ways to bring the people into the process of initiationo 

Public opinion thus often becomes a blind tyrant of policy deteimina- 
tion. Failure to win a financial Section is taken to be evidence that there 
has been inadequate communication with the public o Public opinion is said 
to be uninfoimai. And school officials look around for indicators of public 
opinion so they can plan the next election more successfuHyc They are 
also attracts to anyone or anything that can affect public opjjiion. 

^th a choice to make between searching out indicators of public 
opinion and means for affecting public opinion, most school leaders would 
take the second# The first tends to continue the dilemma, serving only 
to give warning that an issue will or will not pass the reriewo Then, 
too, the SMOond is presumed to have some of the benefits of the first 
anyway. We generally eapect any effective influence on public opinion to 
be predicated on knowledge of it« 

Of the ways in which school leaders have turned for help in recent 
years, four stand out* These are: citizens^ committees, the “power 

structure-/** the ‘‘opinion leaders,** and increased participation# About all 
they have in common is that they are all presumed to be kqys to the 
mobilization of public opinion for the support of public education# 

The number of citizens® committees has increased rapidly in the 
last two decades# !I^ically, such committees are temporary, with a 
membeiship representative of community interest groups, given impetus 
by school officials, and designed to secure public support for financial 
issues# A study by Kenny ^ has shown the lack of ttieir effectiveness in 



%)onald F# Kenny, A Functional Analysis of Citizens® Committees Durln£ 
Financial Elec tions# Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Stanford University 

- isSaT 









wianing support o 

In a national study of school districts that had held two financial 
elections of the same type (eogo, bond or tax) 5 K^any ascertained whether 
the district had a citizens® committee for one or both elections, and the 
result of the Sections o He found no relationship between success in an 
election and the presence of a citizens® coramitteeo Further, he found 
that districts that had lost the first election of the two and had then 
tri®i a citizens* committee for the second election did no better than 
districts that did not try a citizens® committee for the second election* 

An examination of the areas in which citizens* committees were 
effective showed that they tended to increase turnout by their communi- 
catory activity-«the use of telephone, postcards, and personal contacts* 
Turnout, however, has been found to be negatively related to success* 

Carter and Savard report that districts with less turnout have better 
success records.^ Kenny was studying some of the same elections and 
found the same result for Sections where citizens* committees were 
active* 



Citizens* committees are usually formed to achieve what school 
officials have not been able to achieve: financial support of the 

educational program* That they do not succeed when the board of 
education has been unable to succeed is not surprising* At best they 
are an extension of the principle of representation personified in the 
board of education* They can succeed only to the extent that they change 

^Richard F* Carter and william G* Savard, Influence of Foter Turnout on 
School Bond and Tax Elections* Cooperative Research Monograph No* 5 » 

U* S. Office of Education, Washington, D* G*, I96I* 
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public opi'^lon. And this is nc easier for a citizens* committee than for 
the boai=d itself • 

When citizens* committees are observed to be successful# it is 
throu^ their ability to alter the opinions of important persons in the 
community— the power structure or opinion leaders© 

There is a similarity between opinion leaders and the members of 
idle power structure© Th^ influence people© But th^ influence people 
in different ways© The opinion leader exerts influence because of his 
particular attribute of authority# prestige, or expertness© An opinion 
leader in one area may not exert influence in another area© However, the 
member of tb© power structure has more general capabilitites© His in*= 

I 

fluence extends to aiQr area relevant to the community© 

There is another in^ortant difference between the opinion leaders 
and the power structure© The opinion leader is influential in changing 
opinions in a way that is amicable to the initiation function in policy 
determination© The member of the power structure often is not© 

The power structure is influential because it possesses the 
ability to affect the values of those in the community who want some- 
thing— something that those in power ’san offer© What is wanted may be 
a reward of some kind; it may be freedom from a sanction© Early 
observations on t^iiich thi s concept is based were made in communities 
where the power to sanction was paramount, where the elite could injure 
those who went against its views,/^ The concept has been often gen- 
eralized since to cover the ability of the elite to reward as well© 

Truman M© Pierce, Edward C© Merrill, Jr© , Craig Wilson, and Ralph B© 
JCLmbrouadi . noimmi' n’i ty Lead ership for Public Education© Prentice-Hall, 
New York, 1955* 
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In an analysis of political influence 9 Banfield-^ deaionst rates that 
those d.ected to authority must conserve the exercise of power 9 for to use 
it is to expend ito That is 9 if the power held an dLite is erfiaustible, 
its use must be avoided® The power to reward is clearly e:diaustible«» 

School officials find the power structure members useful in assessing 
the potential acceptance of educational policy® But when thqy try to bring 
the elite into initiation of policy9 school leadership finds that elite 
does not want to exert its power to change values® The eGLite wants the 
people«*=i®e® 9 public opinion«”to prevail 9 to make any decision® It only 
wants to be on the winning side® It does not want to exercise ai^ capa- 
bility it may possess to reward one group of citizens and not another® 

The conc^t of opinion leader reflects the democracy* s concern 
with the flow of information from those vested with responsibility to 
those who must ultimately decide on policgr® Somehow ideas and assess- 
ments of social values mast be disseminated throughout the public© Early 
expectations that the mass media would perform this function have been 
tengpered by more recent observation thv t for mai^ social issues 9 the 
source of information— and influence— was personal contact® 

The notion that there is a flow of information and in^uence 
follows in part from these observations® The opinion leader gets ideas 
from exposure to the media and trar.smits them to others around hims The 
opinion leader has more exposure to the media than other citizens, but 
yet he has many of the same characte.iristics as the people he conveys 

•^Edward C® Banfield9 Political Influ ence ® Free Press, Glencoe 9 Illinois, 

1961® 

^aul F® Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Eaz^ Gaudet, The People* s 
Choice® Columbia University Press, New York, 19 ^o 
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infozsiatd.on to and inflaences* 

A consideratvLe literature has now been built up to document the 
person-to-person nature of much that contributes to public opiniono^ Thus 
a ny inTestigation of infomal comniunication about schools needs to focus on 
conversations about schools « 

The opinion leader is by necessity a coinniunic^tion leader as well* 
Hiere is a questiont however* whether there are soas persons "idio are 
connsunication leaders b’lt not opinion leaders* The identification of the 
opinion leader and commanication leader should be useful to educational 
leadership? Cksmiiianication problsns of dissemination and feedback of 
infozma'mcn may be solved with better knowledge of these persons who act 
as relays— or even transformers* 

Actually* iiie opinion leader concept itself has not had much of 
an iB 5 )act on school communication bdiavior* The observation from idiich 
it derives* •&at much of influence is personal* has had the real irpact* 
Election caii?)aigning for school finances often has the mark of organized 
political canvassing* Personal contact is sought with the potential 
voter* 

What was presented by the social scientist as an ^5plana1d.on for 
how people were affected by the media indirectly* through opinion leaders, 
was interpreted by max^ school officials as a signal to seek more direct 
access to the public* and to public opinion* Katz and LazarofaLd said 

'Summaries of tbis literature are found in* Elihu Katz and Paul F* 
Lazarsfeld* Persona l Inf luence* Free Press, Glencoe* Ulin pis * 1955* 
Everett M* Rogers* Diffasion of 3j wfiQVhbi ons* Free Press, NeJW York* 19^2; 
Bernard R* BeraLson* Paul F* Lazarsfeld* and Willi am K* McFhee* Voting* 
Ifeiversity of Chicago Press, Chicago* Illin ois * 195^* 3n^ Bernard Bergson 
and Gary A* Steiner* Human Bdiavior; .to Inventory of_Sciegbi fic Findings* 
Harcourt, Brace & World, Nefw York, 19^4o 



they were reasserting j the inqportance of personal contact in the flow of 
information and influenceo® Bat they kept personal contact in the context 
of dis semination frcaa the media to tiie public© School leaders have over- 
looked the elaboration of the process of dissemination in favor of estab- 
lishing increased participation hy the public through personal contact© 

The presumed power of personal contact is great indeed© We are 
never quite .satisifed that justice has been done without a personal con- 
frontation of accuser and accuseds without an opportusaitjjr for the accused 
to speak out on ‘qis own b^ialf© We are never more pleased with a man than 
to know that his handshake is as good as his signature on a contract, we 

I 

are never more sure of public opinion iiian when we have heard it said in 

our presaice— if only by a few© 

Increase participation is viewed as a significant means of 
ij! 5 >roving public opinion because of the assumption that an informed 
public win understand the proVl^ schools better— and review 
proffered policies accordingly© Reinstatoaent of direct democracy is* 
of course, in 5 )ossibleo So the approach to increased participation has 
been the iuQjrovQiient of direct communication with the public— once the 
pu’pixc ha s been encouraged to enter the discussion of school problesES. 

Ijaproving communications takes mai^ foimp. The simplest tactic 
is merely to increase the output of information about the schools. Its 
corollary is to increase the attention that school personnel pay to the 
public© How this or any other tactic works is contingent upon the 
relationship between ttie interested citizen and the schools. 



^Katz and Lazarsf eld, op» cit. , p© 25 f © 
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On the basis of previous research on this relationship, we can 
J3haracterize it as a consumer r^ationship®^ 

This consumer is often a parent# He<=>®or she==>evaluates the school 
in terms of its products® The professional educator mcQT see himself per® 
forming a service, but the public views this performance in terms of the 
pupil’s ability to meet the criteria for a successful educational product® 
The educator laay judge his success on the average accos^l3.shment of his 
pupils, given their capabilities® He sees that children as a whole are 
much better educated than pupils in the past© But the public sees success 
in individual achisvementa And, if that individual achi,ev^ent is measured 
in relation to other pupils* achievement, an increase in the average is 
invisible® 

It might seoii necessary to qualify this picture somewhat for the 
person who has no children in or out of school, but with an interest in 
public education® Yet the consumer relationship is prevalent even among 
these persons® In viewing the needs of local schools, they see the 
product in con^aiison to nearby districts® With a more cosmopolitan 
view, they see certain groups of pupils who have obvious nseds®®such as 
the gifted, the underprivileged, or the retaixied® Or, they may see that 
society has need for citizens with special skills, such as scientists 
or mathematicians® 

School officials have learned to speak a language of supply and 
deanand® It is standard practice to specify what the publi.c is getting 
for its moneys to specify which interest groups will be served by various 

^This characterization is based on data r^orted in: Richard F* Carter, 

Voters and Their Schools® Institute for Communication Research, Stanford 
University, I960® 
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proposals o The sane relationship is to be noted at the national levels 
as ce^.'taiiji segments of the ^ucational program receive support because 
of visible intej^est in particular educational products o 

The consumer r^ationship introduces several problems for im« 
proved communication with lixe public , and for its participation in tho 



initiation of policy« 

Basic to the consumer orientation is the public *s recognition 
that ^ucation asm ic5>rove one's status in a competitive society 9 or 
the position of one®s society in a coD^etitive worldo As we noted 
earlier^ this implies that public interest centers on those school 
problons tdiere the specific product of interest resideso This makes 
mass communication all the more difficult to utilizeo Personal com» 
munication sensitive to these interests, particularly from someone 
who **knows” the objects of eoncpm, is indioatedo 

The consumer sees school poXi<^ determination as involving in- 
veslaaents over which he has little control© Ke is buying “futures,” 
giving support for a product which will not be finished for years‘»- 
when it will be iD5)ossibl€> to recover the inveslanento He may have 
an unsatisfactory educational experience of his own to look back on 
in considering his vote© Personal communication may calm his 
,tuixieties as well as furnishing him with information© 

Althou^ the schools have adopted personal contact as a 
means for increasing participation in school affairs, they have 
been able to do so only for r^atively brief periods© The e^en- 
cliture of resources necessaj^ is prohibitive for contjjiuing contact© 
So the contacts are made when the public must review poli^ in 
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Sections 

Tho success of this procedure^ it occurs j, stems from the 
toiQ)ora25’‘ arousal of values for the ecMcational product and of fears that 
the value of the product ioay he d^Jiished through failure to approve the 
policy* 

There is still no effective me^s for bringing the public into 
the initiation of policy on a continuing basis. Person^ contact is not 
a feasible method* The answer must lie in a better understanding of the 
way in which the public is now informally involved in policy determination* 
Then# periiaps# a new procedure may be evolved for inclusion on a more 
formal basis* 

To make int^^igent use of this aspect of informality— the in- 
formality of policy determination— we must know something of person-to- 
person conversation. We need to Imow its scope in topics and contacts, 
its content of fact anil opinion, its direction to and from the schools, 
its purposes of informing and influeacing, and its genesis in the giving 
and receiving behaviors of its participants. 

Thfoimalitv of content 

To eaplain what we mean by the informality of content in con- 
versations about schools, we shall have to consider what would be formal* 

In a formal discussion of «iucational values, it would be necessary for 
the participsuits to achieve cioorientation* That is, they would need to 

I 

I 

effort has been made tc use parent-teacher conferences as a means 
for continued personal contajt. A study by Grant indicated that the 
only effect on parental ttti 1 ;udes came in the area of opinions of 
administration— and this onl^ with use of structured confereiices 
by what he fudged the better teachers in the district* Robert Grant, 

The Mfeetiveness of Struc-tur<^ Parent-Toacher Conferences on Par^tal 
Attitudes Towa^ Schools. Urpublished Doctoral mssertation, Stanford 
Uxu.versity, 1964* 
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have i/he same things in mindo Their orientations lanst coincide to some 
degree* 

The degree necessary is specified by Carter^ in an analysis ox 
the ^complete communication” by an indilridual? (I) » own orientation* 

He defines the m-iT ^nTnal orientation situation as consisting of the following 




Where; 0i and Op are two objects from the environment that are 

^ situationally relevant-=say, two bond issue 
alternatives! 

is an attribute which makes the objects pertinent to 
each other— =say* cost of the two alternatives! 

Pn and Pp represent the extent to which the objects possess 
the attribute (their relative pertinences)— say, 
relative cost; 

S-| and Sp represent the perceived value of the objects 
^ ^ irrespective of the pertinence relation (their 

relative saliences)— say, the previous experiences 
with the alternatives* 



For complete communication of this orientation situation, the 
individual must report all seven of these elements* In addition he may 
report a discrimination between the objects on the given attribute (e.g*, 
0^^ cost more) and/or an intended behavior toward one of the objects 
(e.g., I*m going to vote for O 2 ).* 

l^-Bichard F* Carter, ” Communication and Affective Relations*” Journalism 
Quarterly 'll Vol* 42, ITc* 2 (Spring, 19^5) t PPo 203=212* 
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Coorientatioiio as defined by CartePj is^lies that the two individ- 
mal.s will r^orb their respective orientation situations to each other in 
sufficient detail that they may arrive at a mutual discrimination* At a 
minimumf this entails report of the two objects and the attribute on «diich 
object values are to be assigned© It also necessitates such reporting 

behavior prior to the discrimination being made© 

That neither of these conditions is typical of conversations about 
schools is obvious© They are typical only of the most formal analyses. 
More typical are reports that give the discrdminatioris already made, 
along with some information about the orientation situation© For example: 
•*I like ©2 better than or, more simply, like O2©** Even ii. both 
objects an d the attribute are given in the report of the discrimination 
already made, the other conversant may suspect hidden motives— i.e©, 
unreported saliences© 

Generally, then,' we can say that conversations about schools are 
very informal with regard content© Coorientation is lacking© This 
state of affairs has implications for the determination of policy and 
for our study© 

Without coorientation, much of the content of puWic opinion can 
be expectea, to be irrd-evant to a given policy issue. From the observer's 
point of vie», mhat is being talked about has little to do vdtii the given 
issue. But this does not mean that the issue has no relevance at all to 

the public© 

Colanan^2 pointed out that conflict is aroused when people 
are drawn into a controversy because they perceive an issue to be 
r^evant to their interests— even though an impartial observer mi^t 






^^James S<, Coleman, Community Conflict© Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 

1957 - 
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think otherwise* To an anxious consumer, any issue can quickly become 
relevant to the quality of the product* 

School officials can not enforce relevance of content arbitrarily# 

But it can be encouraged and sanctions imposed on violators* Further- 
more, our study of informal communication can yield infomation on the 
persons in the community who serve as linkc> between different interest groups, 
who ra^ biing people to an issue that is not (objectively speaking) relevant 
to them# 

With cooiientation lacking, conversations have the appearance of a 
crossfire of opinions and informa'cione The acquisition of information or 
va3.ues depends largely on the nature of the conversants. their needs detem- 
ining the likelihood of acceptance, the number of their conversations affect- 

I 

ing the frequency of acceptance# 

What we think we know about infomal communication processes 
illustrates this tendency? 

1# Informal communication tends to occur among persons who are 
physically or psychologically close to each other# Physical distance is a 
good predictor of who talks to whom in a neighboiiiood#^^ Similarities of. 
background and interests are good predictors of who talks to whom in 
groups, even in such primary groups as the family# ^ 



^3ihe role of relevance as the "first principle" of communication has 
been discussed by Carter: Richard F# Carter, "Three P^<oblem Areas in 

School Communications#" Calif orMa ELaaentarv Administrator # Vol# C8, 
No. 3 (February, 1964) , pp# 13-16# In the concluding chapter we shall 
have more to say on the subject of relevance# 

^^eon Festinger, Stanley Schachter, and I&irt Back, Social Pressures in 
Infonpl Groups# Stanford Univorsity Press, Stanford, California, 

1963 (Reissue)7 
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^^Carter, Voters and Their Schools# See Chapter V# 
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Z^ The ability of one person to influence another person sesas 
to be related to the psychological ' closeness of the two personso^^ The 
opportunity for a person not to pay attention to those with whom he has no 
common interests » or to refuse credibility to those he does not know or 
?^o do not know him 9 makes it difficult for influence to occur outside 
personal channels. 

3* Influence occurring from personal communication is mostly a 
reinforcing of already held opinions. persons talking together 
are likely to agree on most topics to begin with, so they afford mutual 
re3.nforcement. 

Ifost people acquire information or new values because it is 
useful to thoJi to do. so. Th^ have to accommodate thssns^ves to an 
environment, or, they have to find support for their accommodation of 
an enTdronment to thoas dives. 

Objectives of the study 

Our two puiposes are to identify communicators and to describe 
the process of informal communication. To implement these pui*poses we 
have set out the objectives which follow. In stating these objectives, 
we can outline the course this monograph takes. 

Our first objective was to locate the persons who engage in any 

^^Katz and LazarsfdLd, op. cit. ; Rogers, op. cit. ; and Berelson and 
Steiner, op. cit. furnish surveys of such findings. 

^^Katz and Lazarsfeld, op. cit. , and Festinger, ^chachter, and Back, 

OP. cit. The reinforcement function is considered paramount in any 
influence ‘ty the mass media. See Joseph T. KLapper, The Effects of 
Mass CoTTmninioation. Free Press, cn.encoe, Illin ois , 19o0. 



^®In the latter regard, see; Leon Festinger, A Theory of Cognitive 
Dissonance. Row, Petei'son, Evanston, Illinois, 1957* 
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^nf n rtrtai comniwiic.a'fcion abou't schools outside their own household (Chapter 
n), To locate coiminmicatoi«s 9 we have tak^ as a frame of reference two 
orientations toward schools as primaiy ‘‘locatorSo” These are the p.ar^jb 
OjriLeatation and the citizen orimtationo 

These orientations reflect the consumer interests held by the public 
The parent orientation is straightforward© The citizen orientation repre- 
sents the interest taken in societal affairs, as exenQ)lified in organisa- 
tional memberships© As such it resembles the variable of ‘’gregariousness** 
studied hy ^atz and Lazarsfeld in relation to influence© 

Our second objective was to describe the amounts of vazious con- 
versational behaviors of public school parents and school people— the 
groups ^ahich coD5)rise most of the infonaal communicators (Chapters IH- 
VH)© Aspects of conversational scope, initiative, direction, and 
influence are ezcamined© The use of the parent and citizen orientations 
is continued for the public school parent group© 

Here •ttie analytic focus altemates between identification of 
communicators of various types and elaboration of the infomnal communi- 
cation process© We pursue the latter through comparisons of the 
CQnnnunication behaviors of various groups of public school parents, and 
of school people and parents© For escample, we examine the relationship 
between information exposure and influence for differing levels of parent 
and citizen orientation© 

Our iiiird objective was to describe the relationships among 
aspects of informal communication behavior© Our results (in Chapter 
Vm) shed light on such questions as these: 



^^Katz and Lazarsfeld, op© cit© © p© 227© They also include a measure of 
ccamnunicatoiy activity with organizational membership© 
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1» Is influence more lik^y to occur in conversations between persons 
similar in their relationship to the schools, or in conversations between 
persons of dissimilar r^ationships? For exaarole, do3S a parent have more 
influence on another parent than on a nonparent? 

2e Is influence more likely to occur when the influential conversant 
has more scope of in 'ormal communication? When the influential has sou^t 
out his conversant? When the influential has been sought out ly his 
conversant? 

3» Are there communication leaders, vho are not o pin i on leaders? 

Is there a communication leader who relays both between persons 
of dissimilar r^ationship to the schools and persons uf similar r^ation® 
ship, or is there one kind of communication leader for one relay function 
and another kind of communication leader for the other rel^ fimction? 

5. Is there a general factor of communication leadership that 
subsumes influence activity? 

Our fourth objective was to look at the conduct of informal 
communication xrfth’^n conversations* We have looked at the give Snd take 
of conversations (Chapter IX) and the nature of the content itself— 
whether it contains that which is verifiable and whether it contains 
that which is attributed to another source (Chapter X)* 

The analyses, made for the several levels of parent ahd citizen 
orientation among parents, and for school people, lend verification to 
earlier results and continue the elaboration of the informal coiiimuni® 
cation process* 

Our fifth objective was to describe the characteristics of nets 
of informal communication (Chapter XI)* We have measured their size, 
distribution, differences in nets ■viithin a gir^n district, the nature of 



early conanunicatoifS} location of conversations 9 r^ationship of conversants* 
reasons for conversations starting# and sources of info33aa1n.on exposure* 

Some of these analyses show differences between conversations 
about forthcoming financicil elections and non^ection conversations* Others 
show differences in network conversations as the time of Section approached* 
How we went about gathering the data for this stuc^ is reported in 
the nes± section* 



been on influence# not comraunicationo To be sure# these studies have 
postul»ated that influence is transmitted by communication processes; but 
the purposes have commonly been to see how people change or form new 
opinions in important social areas* Social issues and adoption of new 
products or practices have been the subjects of investigaldlon* 

Perhaps ihe major question raised by the previous studies is 



whether we Iqiow the process of information flow whoi we know the process 
of influence-»=or vice versa* We recognize that communication seems a 
.logical necessity for influence flow# but would haidly argue the reverse* 
Thus a clear separation in data gathering procedures for coramhnication 
variables and influence vari-ables seemed desirable® 

In reviewing the previous studies it appeared hd ^at the best 
waj* to keep communication and influence separate# and the best way to 
assess influence# brought us to the same conclusion: we should try to 

get people to reconstruct their conversations about school matters* We 
could then codify both communication and influence behaviors ours^ves*. 




Gathering the data 

The focus in the pioneering studies of infomal communication has 



This procedure also furnished another appealing result* We icould 
have a measure of the degree of influence for each person* Previous 




studies have often distinguished only between influentials and noninfluent ials 
in one way or another. We should be able to base some of our analyses on the 
extent of influence exerted by each respondent. 

With this general approach decided, the remaining problems were the 
procedures for exhausting a net within a district and which districts to 
choose. Pre-testing solved both problems. We found that two things charac- 
terized informal communication nets: 

1, The nets were often large, covering the whole district and 
extending outside the district; yet, 

2, Whole blocks of residents within a district would not report a 
single conversation with someone outside the home concerning the schools 
during the preceding week. 

Our original plan had been to sample blocks in co mmun ities of varied 
characteristics, interviewing everyone in the block designated and then 
everyone with whom they had conversed, and so on. These two pretest results 
suggested a different approach. 

We would start with cfamples of 50 households in each community. 

From these saiaples we would expect to get into the district’s nets from one 
or more points and then be able to follow its channels. We would have the 
advantage of being able to compare communicators and noncommunicators in 
these original samples. Inferences based on these differences would be 
better than those based on block clusters of citizens. 

Districts were chosen to maximize the differences in the ch8o*acter- 
istics that could be related to the process of informal, communication itself* 
For example, amount of communicatory behavior is known to vary with educa- 
tional level and socioeconomic status. Our decision was also beised on 

any extraneous factors, such as the impact of a state educational 
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issue on some but not all communities while we were interviewing* Still, 
we did want to view the nets at a high water mark. Our solution was to 
select districts that were about to have a local financial election, and 
to interview there in the days prior to the election. V/e hoped to find 
the nets tuned locally and active. 

Table 1.1 shows the ?»ide variation in district characteristics. 

The districts reuige from a small agriculturally based district, low on 
socioeconomic characteristics (District B) , to a moderately large district 
with li^t industry, high on socioeconomic characteristics (District D). 

The school district boundary lines were used to define the popula- 
tion to be studied. The letters assigned to the districts as symbols 
indicate the order in which the interviewing proceeded. The district 
boundary lines set the limit, geographically, for our interviewing. We 
went outside these limits only to interview school personnel who worked 
within the district but lived outside. We studied just their communicatory 
behavior within the district. 

In each district a probability sample of 50 households was selected 
from current telephone listings. All persons 21 or over in the households 
were to be interviewed. Pretests in three non-ssimple districts had indi- 
cated that between a fourth and a third of the respondents would have 
communicated with someone outside the household about school matters in 
the previous seven days. The pretests had also indicated that this would 
be sufficient to get us into the major channels of the district network. 

Table 1.2 shows selected characteristics of original sample members, 
by district. The educational data reflect the census data for the districts 
reported in Table 1.1. The recorded data on total communicatory behavior 
for the original samples are consistent with the expected positive relation- 
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ship between amount of communication and socioeconomic level.* 

Our general procedure was to interview members of the original 
samples, starting about ten days prior to the local election, inquiring 
about school-related conversations during the past seven days. Co- 
conversants of communicators in the original seunples were then interviewed, 
and any new referrals from this group were followed up, and so on. This 
snowballing technique continued until the network petered out, or until the 
election halted our work. Those interviewed from the designated sample 
households are termed the "original sample" in this report; those later 
interviewed as co-conversants are termed "referrals.” 

The field work in District A was conducted in Spring, 1962; in 
Districts B and C in Fall, 1962; and in Districts D and E in Winter, 1963® 
In all, ^68 original sample members and 849 referrals were interviewed in 
the five districts. These represent 85 ^ and 7^% completion rates for desig- 
nated sample members, respectively. Table 1.3 gives the breakdowns by 
district. 



Table 1.3 Interview Completion Rates, by District. 

Original sample; Referrals; 



District 


Eligible for 
interview 


Percent 

interviewed 


Eligible for 
interview 


Percent 

interviewed 


A 


110 


85 ^ 


182 




B 


124 




210 


w 


n 

w 


112 




199 


705J 


D 


112 




308 


74 ^ 


E 


92 


m 


254 


70 H 






We employed experienced interviewers, providing additional training 
in conversation reconstructiono Interviewers were supervised in the field 
by a study director, who checked interviewers at least once daily for assign- 
ments and performance o 

Each interview began with a few questions about the respondent *s 
background and family (see Appendix A for the interview form), then the 
interviewer asked the respondent about any conversations relevant to schools 
held in the last seven days (eight days on the second day of interviewing, 
nine days on the third day, etCo)o A specific probe was used to indicate 
that the question included conversations with spouse or children. With 
referrals, the interviewer often had to probe for a known conversation — 
the one which brought us to the referral. The tendency was to recall the 
more recent conversations when no specific probe was offered. With aided 
recall, of the conversations were verified by the interviewed referrals. 

Callbacks were continued until the district interviewing terminated, 
one day prior to the election. The field supervisor directed callback 
procedures and arrainged interviewer substitutions if an interview could be 
obtained only at a time when the first assigned interviewer was unavailable. 

Analysis of the data 

The largest part of the data reported is subjected to multivariate 
analysis. For the most part, this kind of analysis views the variance in 
a criterion variable (i.e., some informal communication behavior), in relation 
to three other variables — frequently called "locator” variables. Two of these 
locator variables are the parent and citizen orientations. The third, or 
"test" variable, changes from table %o table. 

The criterion variables are the various aspects of in.tormal communi- 
cation behavior. Coding procedures related to these aspects are reported 



in the appropriate chapters where the variables are introduced conceptually 
and operationally de fined <> 

The test variables fall into three categories: demographic charac- 

teristics (sex, age, education, number of children, ard length of residence); 
participatory characteristics (direct participation, efficacy, information 
exposure, interest in local affairs, interest in nonlocal, affairs, and 
voting likelihood) ; and, attitudinal characteristics (evaluation of local 
schools, pride in local schools, voting preference, and perceived economic 

conditions). 

Those test variables for which indexes were constructed are r<?ported 
in Appendix B, where scale criteria for unidimensionality are given. Source 

citations are also given in Appendix B. 

Generally, test variables have been dichotomi2sed in these analyses. 
The ^’high” condition of the test variable is taken to be that condition 
which is positively related to the first criterion variable~any communica- 
tion about local schools (Chapter II). Several trichotomies have been 
presented, to show curvilinearity in the relationships. 

There are a great number of inferences that can be drawn from tables 
with three locator variables. We have abstracted those that seemed important 
for the text of Chapters II-VII and IX-X, For Chapters II-VII, we had to 
design a formal process of abstraction in order to sort out the more impor- 
tant inferences. The reader who wishes to follow the course of this analysis 
by referring to appropriate tables as he reads the text, should read 

Appendix C before turning to Chapter II. 

The format is to examine the relationships of the orientations to 
the criterion variable, then to introduce test variables to look for inter- 
active effects, independent effects of the test variables, and optimum 









conditions for the effectiveness of one or two locator variables. 

The analytic role taken by the two orientations varies according 
to the objective at hand. 

In studying the difference between coinniunicators and nonconnnunicators 
(Chapter II), the orientations play a predictive role because they are very 
highly related to coamunicatory activity per se. The emphasis there is on 
identifying communicators, so the relative predictive power of these locators 

gives them a primary part in the a n a l ysis. 

In studying the differences in various aspects of informal communi- 
cation (Chapters III-VI), the orientations play two roles: the identifica- 

tion of significant parent subgroups among which behaviors may vary; and, 

the control of possible art if actual relationships between test variables 

20 

and the criterion variables. 

Test variables are viewed in the context of the orientations because 
they may appear to have a relationship with a criterion variable, but have 
it only because of their relationship to one of the orientations. For 
example, an apparent relationship between age and total conversations might 
disappear if the relationship between age and parent orientation is considered 
The utility of this form of control can be shown in the following 
possible set of relations: information exposure is related to influence 

success, parent orientation is related to influence success^ information 
exposure is related to parent orientation. If information exposure is not 
related to influence success at both levels of parent orientation, then the 
inference that influence success is more frequent among those who are more ^ 

^^Hogers points out that the attributes of opinion leadership are probably 
highly interrelated, and that each needs study when the effect of the 
others can be controlled (o£. cit., p. 251) » Controlling for the level 
of the orientations has the effect of removing the common "participation” 
factor in the various attributes. 






to information sources (e<>g., the mass media) must be modified if it holds 
only for one level of parent orientation, or set aside if it holds for 

neither level of parent orientation «> 

In studying the differences in communication behavior within the 

conversations (Chapters IX-X) , the orientations have the role of locating 
significant subgroups of parents. Within conversations, gross participation 
behaviors should not be an important factor. Orientations, therefore, need 
not be easployed as controls. 

As the analysis shifts from the difference between communicators 
and noncoramunicators to the differences in various aspects of informal 
communication, the definitions of the orientations are altered. In the 
second analysis, all are communicators. Stricter differentiation in the 

levels of orientation is then needed. 

Baring the course of the analyses, reference will be made to severe 
kjjids of relationships between locator variables with regard to a criterion 

variable. These ares 

1. ’’Independent relationships”— when a locator variable accounts 
for some variance in the criterion whatever the condition of another locator 

variable. 

2. ’’Contingent relationship” — when a locator variable accounts for 
some variance in the criterion only in the high condition of the other 
locator variable. 

3 . ’’Functional equivalence ’’“—when a locator variable accounts for 
some variance in the criterion only in the low condition of the other 
locator variable. 

’’Artifact”— when a locator variable accounts for no variance 
in the criterion in either condition of the other locator variable, but 
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is related to the other locator variable (which does accoimt for some 
•\rairiance in the criterion)® 

5» ^’Converse relationship”-- -when the effect of one locator variable 
on another locator variable’s relationship with the criterion is the same 
as the latter’s effect on the former’s relationship with the criterion, 
is a frequent consequence of the type of a n a l ysis we have employed. 
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Chapter H 

Who Talkfi About the Schools? 



Out of the 468 persons interviewed in the original sample, some 39^ 
had at least one conversation with someone about the local schools in the 
period prior to being interviewed. This conversation was not with someone 
from the same household. 

If we knew nothing more about these persons than the fact that they 
reside within the school district and had a listed telephone number— or lived 
in a household where someone had a listed number— ^e wound have about two 
chances in five of locating someone who talks about the local s- *•* Our 

objective in this chapter is to improve that predictive ability’, to better 
locate the communicators. 

We stated in our introduction that the parent and citizen orienta- 
tions would be the major "locators" for our analysis. These two variables 
reflect the frame of reference from which we view behavior related to the 
schools. 

Both orientations have been dichotomized. The "high parent" orienta- 
tion consists of parents with a child in public school or with a child of 
pre-school age. The gross communicatory activity of these two kinds of 
parents is quite similar. The same similarity occurs in the "Ic^ parent" 
orientation groups— nonparents and parents of postschool children only. 

The citizen orientation is defined by membership in nonschool organi- 
zations. We have considered this as evidence that the person has used 
participation to implement his values. As with the parent orientation, 
there is an attempt on our part to find some measure which shows commitment 
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on the part of the individual o The "high citizen" orientation consists of 
persons with membership in at least one nonschool organization. 

Table 2d shows how many original sample members meet these criteria 
of high parent and high citizen orientation (i.e., 209 and 2%9i respectively). 
We also see that both orientations, as defined here, account for variance in 
the criterion variables whether the person had a conversation about the 
schools recently. The parent orientation accounts for 35^? "the citizen 
orientation accounts for 19^. 






Table 2.1 CJommunicators by Parent Orientation and by Citizen Orientation* 
Orientation Per Cent Communj ^atgrs 



Parent orientation: 



High (N=209) 
Low (N=215) 



5^ 

18S6 



Citizen orientation: 



High (N=249) 
Low (N=175) 



4356 

2496 



*Communicatc**s are persons from the original samples in five districts 
who had at leust one conversation about the schools during the seven 

days previous to being interviewed. Orientation definitions are given 
in the text. 



We could have obtained larger differences by defining the orienta- 
tions differently. But this would have two drawbacks. The definitions we 
Tised are highly "visible;" that is, they are indeed good locators. They 
also divide the sample roughly into half, giving maximum discrimination. 



pvpTi school people and 33 private school parents are not included in 
this analysis, 
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If we were to define, say, the citizen orientation, so that only about one 
in ten was of high citizen orientation, then we would pay too such of a price 
to obtain a gi*eater proportion of var5.ance accounted for. 

Table 2.2 shows that the joint effect of the two orientations is 
greater than either sQ.one. Reference to the numbers of persons in each of 
the four conditions shows a good adjunct to this increased predictive power. 
The two orientations are unrelated, maintaining maximum discrimination. 



!M)le 2.2 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation. 



Joint orientation 
Hi gh parent, high citizen (N=122) 
Hi gh parent, low citizen (N=87) 
Low parent, high citizen (N=127) 
Low parent, low citizen (N=88) 



Per ce nt communicators 
6735 
39 ^ 

935 



The locating of communicators about schools has now improved sub- 
stantially. From a beginning figure of two in five we have advanced to a 
figure of two in three. Knowing only that a person is high on the two 
orientations, we would be right two-thirds of the time in locating com- 
municators. 

We can now examine the other inferences available to us from 
Table 2.2, using percentage differences for criterion variance accounted 
for — as described in Appendix C. 

The parent orientation and citizen orientation jointly account for 
5856 of the variance. 

The parent orientation accounts for more variance under the high 
citizen condition than under the low citizen condition (^3^ versus 30 ^)* 
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And, conversely, the citizen orientation accounts for more variance under 
the high parent condition (2S% versus 15^) • 

We conclude that the two orientations enhance each other# They are 



not merely functional equivalents, for then they each would show more effect 
in the low condition of the other# Possibly, in line with our emphasis on 
an obvious commitment, they distinguish degrees of commi.tment# And together 
they represent more commitment than either separately. At least we can 
suggest that interpretation with respect to informal communication about 



schools. 



We turn now to an examination of the three variable situation, where 



a third vsu:*iable is added to the orientations in viewing informal communica* 
tory activity# These test variables are introduced in three sections; 



demographic variables, pau:*ticipatory variables, and attitudinal variables# 



Demography 

Characteristics such as sex, age, education, number of children, and 
length of residence in the community are expected to relate to communicatory 
behavior because roles associated with these characteristics affect the like- 



lihood of communicatory behavior# Thus, for instance, the fem80.e is exp' cted 

2 



in our society to take a more act5.ve part in school affairs than the male# 
And time spent performing one activity may be lost to another, so that 
informal communicatory behavior may be thwarted by roles which keep one 



apart from other people. 



These demographic characteristics are also related to the two orienta- , 



tions, some by definition — e.g#, one needs a child to be a parent, and some 
by functional relationship— e.g. , the more educated generally participate 
more,. These relationships are reported in Table 2#3« 



Voters and Their Schools, p# 15^f. 
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Table 2.3 Demographic Characteristics of Original Sample Members by 
Parent-Citizen Orientation . * 



Joint orientation: 



Demographic 
charac te ristic 



Lew parent. Low parent, 

low citizen high citizen 



High parent, 
low citizen 



High parent. 




Sex: 



Male 




(41) 


37% 


(47) 




( 35 ) 


4J5« 


( 52 ) 


Female 


53S« 

10^ 


(47) 

TS5T 


63% 


( 81 ) 

(lIST 


60 % 


( 52 ) 

w 


57S5 

10® 


( 70 ) 

(i^ 


Age: 


















30 yrs, + 


es% 


(59) 


73% 


(93) 


21% 


( 18 ) 


11% 


(14) 


40-49 


10515 


(10) 




(12) 


24% 


( 20 ) 


50 % 


(61) 


20-39 


zz% 

w 


(19) 

THtT 


18 % 


(23) 

TTIET 


55% 


(47) 

w 


39% 

10® 


(47) 


Education: 


















High school or 


less 70% 


(61) 


52% 


(67) 


67 % 


(58) 


41% 


(48) 


Some college + 


30% 


(26) 


48% 

^0% 


(61) 

Tra^ 


33% 

10® 


(29) 

TStT 


59% 

10® 


( 70 ) 

liW 


No. of children: 


















None 




(47) 


48% 


(61) 




♦ ♦ 






One 


\% 


(17) 


17% 


(21) 


36 % 


( 51 ) 


21% 


(26) 


Two + 


27^ 

100% 


(24) 

T^T 


35% 

10® 


(45) 

(127T 


64% 

1^ 


( 56 ) 

TBtT 


79% 

10® 


( 96 ) 

(1^) 



Length of residence 
in community: 



Nine yrs. or less 




(35) 


41% 


( 52 ) 


W 


(42) 


4825 


(59) 


10 yrs. + 


56)^ 

10® 


(49) 

TSS7 


59% 

10® 


(75) 

71271 


52S« 

10® 


(45) 

WT 


52 ^ 

10® 


(65) 

■nSr 



♦Frequency distributions are given in parentheses following the percentages. 
These frequencies are the bases to which the percentages in Tables 2.4 through 
2.8 are computed. 



**By definition of parent orientation, the ”high" level specifies at least 
one child. 













Age has the highest relationship with the parent orientation, 
followed by number of children. In the latter case, the dichotomization 
is between one child or less and two children or more. If it were between 
no children and one or more, the order would be different. For then, by 
our definition, the relationship is constrained. 

Education has the highest relationship with the citizen orientation. 
Number of children also shows some relationship to this orientation. Persons 
with more children are more likely to be of high citizen orientation. 

In general, if a demographic characteristic is related to one or 
both of the orientations, we would expect it to add less to the location 
of communicatorso Its relationship to communicatory behavior would tend 
to be expressed through the orientations. We know that communicatory 
activity is in part related to age because age is related to parent orienta- 
tion (which is related tD communicatory activity). However, this artifact 
- in no way restricts the usefulness of demographic characteristics in 
elaborating the relationship between the orientations and communication 
behavior. 

Tables 2.4 through 2.8 give the results for the three variable 
sinalyses of communicatory activity — where the two orientation variables are 
joined by each of the demographic characteristics in turn. 

The average difference of 35^ which the parent orientation makes in 
the criterion variable is increased to 475^ among those of high citizen 
orientation who are either long-time residents of the community or who have 
two or more children. 

The 19^ difference which the citizen orientation makes in the cri- 
terion variable increases to 3^^ among those of high parent orientation who 
have fewer children. 
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Of the demographic veu:*iables, sex has the highest iadependest rela- 
tionship ^ith the criterion variable, averaging about l6^; it is followed by- 
age and length of residence. 

The relationship of sex to communicatory activity is greatest in the 
high parent, low citizen group, where it shows a difference of 22%o Age in 
the high parent, high citizen condition produces a difference of 20^, sis does 
number of children in the high parent, lo»; citizen condition. 

Those of higher education provide the optimum condition for the joint 
effect of the two orientations on the criterion variable. There is a differ- 
ence of 11% in the joint effect of the orientations between levels of education. 

Taking only the parent orientation and a test variable, sex and parent 
orientation provide the most differentiation in communicatory activity, aver- 
aging about 50515. Age and length of residence each combine with parent orienta- 
tion to give differentiation of communicatory activity, t^^aging about 
and kh% respectively. 

The joint effect of parent orientation and a test variable depends 
in part on the condition of the citizen orientation. Sex and parent orienta- 
tion as well as education and parent orientation combine more effectively to 
account for communicatory activity in the high citizen condition. 

Viewing only citizen orientation and test variables in relationship 
to communicatory activity, sex combines with citizen orientation to account 
for about J>% of the variance. Length of residence and age are somewhat less 
helpful as adjuncts to the citizen orientation. With citizen orientation, 
they average 27% and 28^ respectively. 

The combination of citizen orientation and any demographic variable 
in accounting for Gommunicatory activity is found to be more effective in 
the high parent orientation, particularly when citizen orientation is combined 
with number of children. 
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criterion variance* Adding in the contribution of a test variable » we find 



of the variance accounted for. Age, in combination with the orientations, 
yields 67 % of the variance accounted fore 

We observed that each orientation is more effective in the high con- 



community, and males. 

Holding citizen orientation constant, for each demographic variable 



the parent orientation has more effect on the criterion variable in that 



criterion variable, i*e., the high condition. This is particularly so with 
number of children, where the effect of the parent orientation on communicatory 



The converses also hold. For example, females are more likely than 
males to be communicators in the high parent condition, in comparison to the 
low parent condition* The interaction is strongest for number of children* 



j more children is more highly related to communicatory activity when 
irent orientation is high. 



Although the parent orientation usually has more effect on the cri- 
i variable in the high condition of the test variable, there are several 
ices in which this relationship does not hold. Among those of low 
sn orientation, the parent orientation has more effect in the low 
dons of age and length of residence (among older persons and short- 



that the joint effect of length of residence and the two orientations is 70 ^ 



dition of the other. In several instances, the test variable interacts with 
this tendency to produce optimum conditions for the interactive effect of the 
orientations. Thus, each orientation is more effective in the high condition 
of the ether among younger persons, those who are long-time residents of the 





bi 



activity is greater among those with more children 



condition of the test variable which is itself most highly related to the 




J? 



time residents). In the high citizen condition the parent orientation is 
more effective in the high condition of the test variable » 

Holding parent orientation constant, the effect of the citizen 
orientation on communicatory activity varies according to the level of 
education and the number of children. Citizen orientation lias more effect 
among those of hi^er education and among those with fewer children. 

Araong those of high parent orientation, the citizen orientation 
hftft more effect among the young and those of long-time residence; among 
those of low parent orientation, the citizen orientation has more effect 
among the old and those of short-time residence. 

We have an interesting point about the conditions under which the 
parent and citizen orientations relate to informal communication activity. 
More education enhances the effect of both orientations, parent and citizen. 
But while the condition of having two or more children enhances the effect 
of the parent orientation, the effect of the citizen orientation is enhanced 
by the condition of having one child or less. 

Table 2.4 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and Sex.’*= 

Per cent communicators among: 



Joint orientation 


Males 


Females 


■flig^ parent, high citizen 


54?! 


6% 


High parent, low citizen 


26% 


W 


Low parent, high citizen 




31% 


Low parent, low citizen 


3% 


1% 



♦The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reported in 
Table 2.3* 
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Table 2.5 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and Age.* 





Per cent 


communicators 


among: 


Joint orientation 




40-49 


20-39 


High parent, high citizen 


505« 


59S« 


70^ 


High parent, low citizen 


39^ 




4^ 


Low parent, high citizen 




"ijk 




Low parent, low citizen 


% 


22!& 





*The subsamples on which these percentages are based eu:*e reported in 
Table 2.5. 



Table 2.6 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and Education.* 

Per cent communicators among: 



Joint orientation 


High school graduates 
or less 


Some college 
or more 


High parent, high citizen 


5896 


C7% 


High parent, low citizen 


38% 


in% 


Low parent, hi^ citizen 


19% 


30% 


Low parent, low citizen 


10% 


8% 



*The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reported in 
Table 2.3* 



Table 2*7 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and Number of Children.* 

Per cent communicators among: 



Joint orientation 


No children 


One child 


Two or more 




High parent, high citizen 




6251^ 


6% 


% 


High parent, low citizen 




26% 


k6% 


ri) 


Low parent, high citizen 




33% 


16 % 




Low parent, low citizen 


11% 


6% 


2>% 




*The subsamples on which these 
Table 2.3* 


percentages 


are based are 


reported in 





**By definition, the ’’high parent” orientation includes only persons with 
a child (in public school or of pre-school age). 
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Table 2o8 Ckjniffianicators by Parent-Citizen Orienta<^-Dn and Length 
of Residence in the Community.* 

Per cent coarauni ators among: 



Joint orientation 


0-9 yrs. 


1.0 y <^3o 


High parent, high citizen 




7055 


High parent, low citizen 




kzH 


Low parent, high citizen 


25^ 


2355 


low parent, low citizen 


0^ 


1655 


♦The subsasiples on which these 
Table 2.3* 


percentages are 


based are reported 



Participatory characteristics 

We usually expect a person who converses about some object to 
have other ch/iracteristics which evidence his attention to that object. 
Thus direct participation in school matters and voting in school elections 
are overt manifestations of interest. We also asked respondents about 
their interest in local suid nonlocal educational matters and obtained 
homogeneous indexes to measure these interests (See Appendix B) . We 
found out their exposures to public sources of information about schools, 
expecting this to be related to communicatory activity. Finally, we 
ascertained their sense of efficacy regarding school affairs— whether 
they felt attention was worth the trouble. 

Table 2.9 gives the relationship b^ween each of these partici- 
patory characteristics and the two orientations. All participatory 
variables are positively related to both parent and citizen orientations. 
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Table 2,9 Participatory Characteristics of Original Sample Members 
by Parent -Citizen Orientation** 









Joint orientation: 






rar t i cipato x j 
characteristic 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, High parent, 
hiffh citizen low citizen 


High parent 
Mkxi citizen 


Direct participation: 
Low 




(68) 


61!^ 


(77) 


,3155 


( 27 ) 


22? 


( 27 ) 


High 


2^ 

10^ 


(20) 

jm 


39J5 

I5W 


( 50 ) 

( 127 T 


6955 

10^ 


(60) 

WT 


78 ? 

10^ 


(95) 

( 122 ) 


Efficacy: 

Low 


70^ 


(62) 


37% 


( 72 ) 




(39) 


39? 


(47) 


Hi^ 




(26) 

jm 


W 

10^ 


(55) 

TiW 


M 


(48) 

TBtT 


61? 

1^ 


(75) 

TI 22 T 


Information exposure: 
None 




(43) 


37% 


(47) 


40? 


(35) 


12? 


(14) 


One 




(22) 


3256 


(41) 


24? 


(21) 


21? 


( 25 ) 


Two or more 


26 ^ 

10^ 


( 23 ) 

jm 


3155 

w 


(39) 

TlItT 


36 ? 

10^ 


( 31 ) 

W?J 


67? 

low 


( 80 ) 


Interest in local affairs: 
Low 62 ^ 


( 55 ) 


5^ 


(69) 


43 ? 


(37) 


32i5 


(39) 


Hi^ 


100? 

• 


( 55 ) 

T5ST 




(57) 

Ti^ 


57? 

10^ 


( 50 ) 

W 


6855 

i5c55 


( 83 ) 

( 122 )' 


Interest in nonlocal affairs: 
Low 64^ 


( 56 ) 


54 ? 


(68) 


49 ? 


(43) 


35^ 


(43) 


High 


56 ? 

im 


(32) 

Tm 


46? 

im 


(39) 

T12^ 


51 ? 

IW 


(44) 

wn 


65% 


( 79 ) 


Likelihood of voting: 
Low 


55« 


(39) 


m 


(42) 


56 ? 


(35) 


23% 


( 25 ) 


High 


low 


( 32 ) 


36% 

IW 


(54) 

T9^ 


44? 

loS^ 


( 27 ) 


77 % 

lOT 


(83) 

( 108 T 



^Frequency distributions are given in parentheses following the percentages, 
xhese frequencies are the bases to which the percentages in Tables 2*10 
through 2.15 are computed. The participatory characteristics are also 
defined in the respective tables. 

♦♦This index was based on previous voting behavior, resulting in fewer 
cases where ineligibility wais reported* 
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The highest relationship with the parent orientation is held by 
direct participation. Appreciable, but much smaller, relationships are 
found with information exposure, efficacy, interest in local affairs, and 
interest in nonlocal affairs. 

The highest relationehip with the citizen orientation is held by 
voting likelihood, followed by information exposure. Direct participation 
and interest in nonlocal affairs have somewhat smaller relationships with 
this orientation. 

All participatory characteristics are more related to the parent 
orientation than to the citizen orientation, with the exception of voting 
likelihood, (In part, this may simply reflect a better measure of the 
parent orientation,) The one exception gives us some assurance that we 
have tapped the citizen orientation by using orga’^izational membership. 
Organizational membership was used because voting likelihood is not a 
measurable characteristic for some persons; they may not have been eligible. 
Another distinction between relationships found for the two orien- 
tations is of some importance as well. The parent orientation is more 
highly related to interest in local affairs than interest in nonlocal 
affairs. The opposite holds for the citizen orientation. 

Direct participation is so highly related to ~arent orientation 
that we use it later to further refine levels of parent orientation. 

Tables 2,10 through 2.15 give the results of our three variable 
analyses, taking each of the participatory characteristics in turn. Some 
comparative findings of interest follow. 

The effect of the parent orientation is greatest among those with 
a low likelihood of voting but a high citizen orientation, where the dif- 
ference is 505^. The parent orientation is also somewhat more effective 
in the high citizen condition among persons who have a high information 
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exposure or who have a low sense of efficacy. 

The conditions under which citizen orientation has its greatest 
impact on communicatory activity is among those of ’♦'igh parent orientation 
who show low direct participation in school affairs. 

Of the participatory characteristics, information exposure has the 
highest independent relationship with the criterion variable, averaging 
about Direct participation has the next highest relationship, aver- 

aging about 17S6. Efficacy has little independent effect. But this is to 
be expected. Efficacy is considered a contingent condition for participa- 
tion and its effect should be reflected through the orientations. It can 
be seen that in the absence of both orientations, efficacy does have some 

relationship with communicatory activity. 

Both information exposure and direct participation find their 
optimum effect among those of high parent, low citizen orientation. This 
is also the optimum condition for impact of interest in local affairs 
and voting InJcelihood. 

The joint effect of the two orientations on communicatory activity 
is tempered somewhat by the conditions of efficacy and interest in non- 
local affairs. The joint effect of the orientations is stronger among 
those with a low sense of efficacy, but among those with a high interest 
in nonlocal affairs. 

The participatory characteristic which together with the parent 
oriejatation accounts for the largest amount of criterion variance is 
information exposure. They account for 3^ of the variance. Voting like- 
lihood is close behind, with W in conjunction with parent orientation. 

The joint effect of parent orientation and interest in nonlocal 
affairs on communicatory activity is greatest among high citizen 



ori.@n't£i'ti.02i porsonSo For information oxposur©^ th© ©ffect- is 

great©r among those with low citizen ori©ntation. 

Eithar direct participation or information exposure combines 
with citizen orientation to best account for variance in communicatory 

activity. Both combinations average 36^. 

The joint effect of citizen orientation and any participatory 
variable on the criterion variable is always greater in the hi^ parent 
orientation condition. This is particularly true for the joint effects 
of citizen orientation and direct participation or citizen orientation 
and information exposure. 

Of the participatory characteristics, only information exposure 
adds much to the two orientations in jointly accounting for criterion 
variance. The three together give differentiation in communicatory 
activity. 

The general finding that each orientation affects communicatory 
activity more in the hi^ condition of the other- holds in the low condi- 
tion of direct participation, interest in local affairs, and of voting 
likelihood. 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the effect of the parent 
orientation on communicatory activity is greater among those of hi^ 
direct participation and hi^ information exposure. It is also more 
effective among those with a lower sense of efficacy* 

The greater effectiveness of the parent orientation in the high 
condition of direct participation resides largely among those of low 
citizen orientation. The citizen orientation does not affect the inter- 
action with information exposure. 

The citizen orientation dot i affect the interactive effect of 
parent orientation and two other participatory characteristics, however 
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The parent orientation is more effective in the high condition of either 
voting likelihood or interest in local affsdrs— if the citizen orientation 

is lOWe 

Holding parent orientation constant, the effect of the citizen 
orientation on comanmicatoiy activity tends to be greater in the low condi- 
tion of participatory characteristics, especially information exposure and 
direct participationo There is one exceptions The effect of the citizen 
orientation is greater among those with high interest in nonlocal affairs. 

The greater effectiveneso of the citizen orientation in the low 
condition of direct participation occurs among these of high parent orien- 
tation. In the low condition of information exposure, it occurs among 
those of low parent orientation. With voting likelihood, it goes both 
ways. The citizen orientation is more effective in the high condition 
of voting likelihood among those of low parent orientation, but more effec- 
tive in the low condition of voting likelihood among those of high parent 

orientation. 

The difference in how the orientations interact with participatory 
characteristics is of some interest. For information exposure, direct 
participation, and interest in local affairs, the parent orientation 
effects are greater in the high condition, while the citizen orientation 
effects are greater in the low condition. The first twe are sizeable 

discrepancies (about 35^ and 309», respectively) . 

It would appear that information exposure and direct participa- 
tion are functional equivalents of the citizen orientation, in part at 
least. Since this orientation is measured by a form of participation 
(membership in organizations) , the conclusion is easy to reach. 
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Table 2.10 Communicators by Parent -Citizen Orientation and Direct 
Participation in School Affairs. 

Per cent communicators among: 



Joint orientation 


Low participation 


High participation 


High parent, high citizen 


3^ 


63% 


High parent, low citizen 




30% 


Low parent, high citizen 


21% 


2%% 


Low parent, low citizen 




20% 


♦The subsamples on which these percentages are 


based are reported in 
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participation as scores of two to four on a scale of four items ^ 
reported in Appendix B. 



Table 2.11 Communicators by Parent -Citizen Orientation and Efficacy.* 

Per cent communicators among; 



Joint orientation 
High parent, high citizen 
High parent, low citizen 
Low parent, high citizen 
Low pai^nt, low citizen 



Low efficacy 

6k% 

22S6 



High efficacy 

61 % 

23% 

13% 



♦The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reported in 
Table 2.9. Low efficacy was defined as scores of zero to three and 
high efficacy as a score of four on a scale of four items, reported 
in Appendix B. 
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Table 2*12 Communicators by Parent-Citi 2 <en Orientation and Information 
Exposure** 



Per cent communicators amongs 



None 0n< 




Two or more 


50^ 


6051^ 


m 


20^ 






235^ 


Zh% 


26^ 


2^ 


% 


26^ 


percentages 


are based are 


reported in 



Joint orientation 
High parent, high citizen 
High parent, low citizen 
IjOw parent, high citizen 
Low parent, low citizen 



Table 2*9* Information exposures were instances of non-conversational 
acquisition of school related information — from school board meetings, 
social gatherings, public meetings, bulletins or pamphlets, television, 
radio, or newspapers* Possible scores ranged from zero to seven* 



1^ 



M 

11^ 



Table 2*13 Communicators by Parent ^Citizen Orientation and Interest 
in Local Affairs** 

Per cent communicators among: 



I 



i 

if 



Joint orientation 


Low interest 


High interest 


High parent, high citizen 






High parent, low citizen 


27i 


w 


Low parent, high citizen 


20?5 




Low parent, low citizen 


% 


15^ 


*The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reported 
in Table 2*9* Low interest was defined as scores of zero or one 
and high interest as scores of two or three on a three-item scale 



reported in Appendix B* 
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!l^bl6 2el4 Communicators by Parent -Citizen Orientation and 
Interest in Non-Local Affairs** 



Per cent communicators among? 
Lo«' interest High interest 



Joint orientation 
High parent, high citizen 
High parent, loi? cirizen 
Low parent, high citizen 
I^w parent, low citizen 



*The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reported 
in Table 2.9. Low interest was defined as scores of zero or one 
and high interest as scores of two or three on a scale of three 
items, reported in Appendix B. 



%% 


m 


35SS 




VcH 


32?5 


7S« 


12S^ 



2.15 Communicators by Parent* 
Likelihood. * 


-Citizen Orientation and Voting 
Per cent communicators among: 


Joint orientation 


Low likelihood 


High likelihood 


Hig^ parent, high citizen 


6h% 


66% 


High parent, low citizen 


37% 


52^ 


Low parent, high citizen 


lk% 


26% 


Low parent, low citizen 




6% 



*The subsample .3 on which these percentages are bp-sed are reported 
in Table 2.9. Low likelihood was defined as scores of zero to two 
and high likelihood as a score of three on a three-item scale, 
reported in Appendix B. 
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Attitudinal Characteristics 

It is an accepted fact that persons of extreme position, attitudia- 
ally, are often strongly attached to their positions. By extension, there 
is an expectation that these persons will be active advocates of their 
positions. Here we shall look at this relationship between evaluation of 

local schools and communicatory behavior. 

Pride is a different kind of attitudinal characteristic. It 
occurs toward valued objects—objects which would be expected to have a 
positive evaluation in the eyes of the proud. In this sense pride is 
almost a participatory characteristic, representing a commitment of sorts. 
Again, it is generally accepted that proud persons talk about their pride. 

Vote preference is attitudinal in a different sense again. The 
vote in favor of a financial issue is a vote more often in favor of the 
value of education £er This follows from both the parent orientation 

and the citizen orientation, but primarily the former. The latter must 
see it as a societal investment. 

Finally, we are concerned about the relationship between percep- 
tions of the economic burden locally and communicatory behavior. Even 
cas\ial observation reveals a '’hard core” of taxpayer interests in school 

affairs. 

Table 2.l6 reports the relationships of each of these attitudinal 
characteristics to the parent and citizen orientations. All are positively 
related to the parent orientation, but only pride is of any magnitude. 

Pride aid voting preference are slightly related to citizen orientation. 

The three variable analyses for these characteristics and the two 

orientations are reported in Tables 2.17 tiirough 2.20. 

Among those who are low on voting preference and of low citizen 
orientation, the parent orientation malces a difference of 50^ in 
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Table 2,l6. Attitudinal Characteristics of Original Sample Members 
by Parent -Citizen Orientation.* 

Joint orientations 



Attitudinal Low parent, Low parent, Hi^ parent, High parent, 

characteristic low citizen high citizen low citizen high citizen 

Evaluation of local schools: 



Low 


5U« 


(45) 




(53) 


3755 


(32) 


31% 


(38) 


Medium 




(50) 




(50) 


5755 


(32) 


w 


(59) 


High 


1596 

1^ 


(13) 

Tm 


loS 


(23) 

(l26) 


2696 

16^ 


(22) 

TB5T 


21% 

1^ 


(25) 

T^T 



Prid® in local schools; 



None 


3S% 


(51) 


33% 


(70) 


4355 


(37) 


2396 


(30) 


Some 


425b 

1^ 


(37) 

TS5T 


hj% 

IW 


(58) 

Tm 


J57S5 

1^ 


(50) 

WT 


7396 

15^ 


(92) 

iSilT 


Vote preference; •• 


















Against issue 


2k% 


(20) 


m 


(20) 


2J% 


(20) 


1255 


(14) 


Don*t know 


17% 


(14) 


2Qf% 


(26) 


io% 


( 9) 


955 


(11) 


For issue 


■M 

iw 


(49) 

W 




( 81 ) 

13271 


liS 


(58) 

WT 




(95) 

T®7 



Perceived economic condition: 



Poor 


66% (57) 


39% 


(74) 


52S6 


(45) 


36% 


(68) 


Good 


34^ (y) 

icS WT 


4156 

1^ 


(52) 

T3§T 


4855 

rnammmmjmm 

ioo% 


(42) 

Tm 


kk% 

IW 


(?3) 

(121) 



•Frequency distributions are given in parentheses following the percentages. 
These frequencies auc*e the baises to which the percentages in Tables 2.17 
through 2.20 are computed. The attitudinal characteristics are also defined 
in the respective tables. 

••Several persons reported they would be ineligible to vote in the forth- 
coming district election. 



communicatory activity# Among those of hi^ citizen orientation who have 
a moderate evaluation of local schools « the parent orientation makes a 
difference of 

The effect of the citizen orientation on communicatory activity 
is greatest among those who "don’t know" how they are going to vote but 
who have a high parent orientation. 

None of the attitudinal characteristics has a very high independent 
relationship with communicatory activity. A perception that economic condi 
tions are good averages about 6^ with the criterion variable* Some pride 
in an aspect of local schools averages about 

Among those of low parent y low citizen orientation voting prefer- 
ence does make a difference of l6^, but even under the optimum conditions 
none of the attitudinal characteristics has much impact on communicatory 
activity. 

There is an important curvilinearity involving evaluation of local 
schools# Those of moderate opinion tend toward more comnsunicatory activity 
This is found in the presence of both orientations and in the absence of 
both, but not when only one is present. 

If greater communicatory activity occurred only in the high parent, 
high citizen condition, the situation might be more explicable. For then 
we could simply conclude that highly involved persons have too much at 
stake not to know both good and bad things about local schools, and have 
too much investment not to talk about them. The difference among low 
parent, low citizen orientation persons, although comparatively smaller, 
does not yield to this escplanation. 

There is a different curvilinearity involving vote preference. 

The "middle" category, those who "don’t know" how they will vote in the 
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fop^-hcoBfisg financial ©lection * has fewer consniunicators than either com— 
oitted category. 

Vote preference is the attitudinal characteristic which has the 
groffitost impact on the joint effect of the orientations. The joint 
effect of the orientations is 17^ higher among those who say they intend 

to vc'te ”ao.” 

Vote preference and pride are the attitudinal characteristics 
which, taken together with parent orientation, account for the most vari- 
ance in communicatory activity among this set of variables. Together, 
vote preference and parent orientation account for about 42^ of the 
variance. Pride and parent orientation account for about 38^. 

The joint effect of parent orientation and attitudinal charac- 
teristics is little affected by the condition of the citizen orientation. 
The joint effect of the parent orientation and pride, or of parent orien- 
tation perceived economic condition, is only somewhat higher among 

those of hi^ citizen urientation. 

The attitudinal characteristic which, together with citizen orien- 
tation best accounts for communicatory activity, is perceived economic 
condition. 'Together they account for about 26% of the criterion variance. 
Theij.' joint effect is particularly evident among those of high parent 
orientation. 

Citizen orientation and vote preference are more effective as a 
combination in the low parent condition than in the hig|h parent condition. 

Of the attitudinal characteristics, vote preference adds the woBt 
to bhe two orientations in jointly accounting for communicatory activity. 
The three together account for 6jf% of the variance. Vote preference, like 
length of residence earlier, is able to sort out all the communicators 
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from among those of low parent, low citizen orientation. Only those "for” 
the issue were communicators. 

The tendency for each ozdentation to be more effective in the high 
condition of the other is found to be particularly true for those whose 
vote preference is for the issue and among those who perceive economic 
conditions as being good. 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the €>ffect of the parent orien- 
tation on communicatory activity is considerably greater among those with 
low pride in the schools and among those whose vote preference is negative. 

Xu the latter case, this holds primarily in the low citizen condition. 

Holding parent orientation constant, there are no simple inter- 
actions between citizen orientation and attitudinal characteristics with 
reference to communicatory activity. However, the citizen orientation is 
n»re effective in accounting for criterion variance among those whose vote 
is favorable and those whose perception of economic conditions is favorable 
—if the parent orientation is high in the former case and low in the latter 
case. The citizen orientation is more effective in the less favorable con- 
dition of vote preference and perceived economic condition if the parent 
orientation is low in the first instance and high in the second instance. 



Table 2.17 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and Evaluation 
of Local Schools. ♦ 



Joint orientation 


Per cent communicators among: 
Low evaluation Medium High 


High parent, high citizen 




68^ 


5295 


Hi^ parent, low citizen 


kz,% 


58S« 


41^ 


Low parent, high citizen 


2356 




2695 


Low parent, low citizen 


n 


133! 


895 



♦The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reported in 
^feble 2*,l6. Low evaluation was defined as scores of zero or one, medium 
as scores of two or three, and high evaluation as scores of four or five 
on a scale of five items, reported in Appendix B. 
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Table 2,l8 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and 
Pride in Local Schools®* 



Joint orientation 
High parent, high citizen 
High parent, low citizen 
Low parent, high citizen 
Low parent, low citizen 



Per cent comnnmicators among: 
No pride Pride in schools 



60^ 

2056 



38515 

29^ 

1656 



10 

if 



♦The subsampies on which these percentages ar? based are reported in 
Table 2«16» Pride in schools was measured as the number of aspects of 
local schools in which the respondent reported feeling a sense of pride, 






M 
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Table 2.19 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and 
Vote Preference.* 

Per cent communicators-' amongj 



Joint orientation 


Aj^inst issue 


Don’t know 


For issue 


High parent, high citizen- 


64515 


5^95 


6395 


High parent, low citizen 


50^- 


1156 


kc^ 


Low parent, high cit5.zen 


. 'd\m 


lQ«i : 


2?sr5 


. Low parent, low citizen 


0515 


05i5 


.. 16% 



♦The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reported in 
Table 2.l6. Respondents were asked their intended vote on the 
forthcoming election issue. 
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Table 2.20 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and 
Perceived Economi.c Condition.’^ 

Per cent communicators among: 



Joint orientation 
High parent, hi^ citizen 
Hi^ jm^ent, low citizen 
Low parent, high citizen 
Low parent, low citizen 



Poor condition Good condition 



62 % 




33^ 




20?^ 


29SIS 


9 % 


lOS^ 



♦The subsamples on which these percentages are based are reportea in 
Table 2,16. Poor conditions were defined as scores of zero to uwo and 
good conditions as scores of three or four on a scale of four items, 
repoi*ted in Appendix B. 



In summary 

In distinguishing between communicators and noncommunicators, 
the parent orientation accounts for 35^ of the variance, the citizen 

orientation accounts for 19^ of the variance. 

The parent orientation is most effective among persons whose 
likelihood of voting is low and whose citizen orientation is high, and 
among persons whose vote preference is ”no” and whose citizen orienta- 
tion is low. 

The citizen orientation is most effective among persons whose 
parent orientation is high, but who ’»donH know” how they will vote 

in the forthcoming financial election. 

Age and direct participation are the test variables most highly 
related to parent orientation. Education and voting likelihood are the 
most highly related to citizen orientation. 
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The test variables with the highest independent relationships 
to conranmicatory activity are information exposure, direct participa- 
tion, and sex. These relationships are maximum among persons with 
high parent, low citizen orientation. 

Together the parent orientation and citizen orientation account 
for 5856 of the criterion variance. The effect of the joint orientation 
is greater among those who intend to vote "no," those with high inter- 
est in nonlocal affairs, those with a low sense of efficacy, and those 
with more education. 

Information exposure, sex, and voting likelihood combine most 
effectively with parent oi*ieL.tation to account for communicatory activ- 
ity, A low citizen orientation enhances the combination of parent 
orientation and information exposure; a hi^ citizen orientation 
enhances the effectiveness of sex and parent orientation. 

The same three valuables combine most effectively with the 
citizen orientation to account for criterion variance. All three' com- 
binations are more effective among those with a high parent orientation. 
The test variable which adds the most in combination with both 
orientations is length of residence. The three together account for 
70^ of the criterion variance. 

In the low parent, low citizen condition, only those who 
intended to vote "yes" and who were long-time residents were communi- 
cators. 

The effect of either orientation is enhanced in the presence 
of the other. This tendency is greatest among younger persons, long- 
time residents, and those less likely to vote. 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the parent orientation 
is more effective among those with more children, those who intend to 
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vote "no,** and those with high information exposure. The second of 
these holds largely for those with low citizen orientation. 

The parent orientation is more effective among younger persons 
and long-time residents if the citizen orientation is hi^, but more 
effective among older persons and short-time residents if the citizen 
orioutation is low^ The parent orientation has more effect among 
those more likely to vote if the citizen orientation is low, but more 
effect among those less likely to vote if the citizen orientation is 
high. 

Holding parent orientation constant, the citizen orientation 
is more effective among those with less information exposure, fewer 
children, and less direct participation. A high parent orientation 
enhances the last of these. 

The citizen orientation is more effective among those with a 
high interest in nonlocal affairs but more effective among those with 

a low interest in local affairs. 

The citizen orientation is more effective among younger persons 
and long-time residents if the parent orientation is high, but more 
effective among older persons and short-time residents if the parent 
orientation is low. The citizen orientation is more effective among 
those more likely to vote if the parent orientation is low, but more 
effective among those less likely to vote if the parent orientation 

is high. •» 

Without distorting the distributions of the locator variables, 
we have been able to account for 70 ^ of the criterion variance with 

•a 

three V8u:*iables, two of which are the orientations that represent our 
best hypotheses as to the bases for communicatory activity about schools. 



Chapter III 

Twelve Dimensions of Informal Communication 






1^ 

mC^ 






Pw 
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In the preceding chapter, we were trying to distinguish com- 
municators from noncommunicators o Our interest was in predicting who 
talks about local schools by descidbing the factors which contribute 
to the likelihood of a person talking about the schoolso Now, in these 
next five chapters, our interest is in communicators onlyo Our objec- 
tive is to elaborate the conditions under which informal communication 
about schools occurso 

We have studied twelve aspects of informal commxmicatory behavior* 
These aspects fall into four areas; the scope of communication, the 
initiative exercised in stairting conversations, the direction of communi- 
cation, and influence in informal communication* 

In this and succeeding chapters, we shall examine each of these 
four areas in turn. Each of the twelve aspects is taken as a criterion 
variable, dichotomized at the median of its distribution. This allows 
us to pursue the same mode of analysis we followed in Chapter II. It 
also minimizes any distortion that might result from using means when 
a few persons vary greatly from their fellow communicators. 

The comnmnicators differ from those in our original sample. 

Table 3.1 shows this difference. Most of the communicators are parents 
of public school children or school people. The latter are analyzed 
separately, so that leaves us with only public school parents for 
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extensive analysis# We also need to reaefine the parent and citizen 



orientations. 



Table 3#1 Q^ypes of Respondents among Original Sample Members, among 
Original Sample Communicators, aind among All Comnninicators. 

Proportion among: 

!I^e of Original Original Sample All 

respondent Sample Members Gommuni cat o rs Comrouni cat o rs 



School people 


k% 


7% 


18 ^ 


Parents with child 
in public school 




32 % 


63 % 


Parents with child in 
private school only 


3% 


7% 


3% 


Parents with pre- 
school age child only 




12% 


h% 


Parents with post- 
school age child only 


23 % 


10% 


&% 


Non-parents 




12% 

im 


k% 

im 




(N=46A) 


(N=174) 


(N=922) 



The »*high” parent orientation is now defined as those public 
school parents who are members of a local school organization (e.go, 

PTA) and who have the hipest level of direct participation in school 
affairs# This'^atter characteristic was observed in Chapter II to 
have the highest relationship to the parent orientation as defined 
there# Some 8551 $ of public school parents were also members of a local 
school group, so the additional characteristic was needed to efficiently 



dicho’bomize 'the commuiiica'bor group on 'this orien'ta'biono 

The “high” citizen orientation was more simply redefinedo The 
index is again membership in nonschool organizations » Now, however, the 
dichotomization point is moved up, to between one membership and two or 
more memberships o 

Before we take up our mode of analysis, we shall contrast the 
comnninicatory behavior of all public school parents with otner categories 
of citizens — school people, nonparents, and parents of private school, 
preschool, and post^school. children^. Having shown these differences, we 
shall then introduce additional variables only for public school paroits 
and school people» The other subgroups have too few cases for this anal= 
ysis* They return to play a further part in our analyses in Chapter VUIo 

The Twelve Dimensions 

In the area of scope s- we have three variables. First, there is 

the total amount of informal communication behavior, , measured as the 

nuinber of conversations held by the respondent in the period prior to 

the election. Dicotomization at the median gives a definition of a 

* ' 

“high” communicator as one who engaged in three or more conversations. 

The second scope variable is diversity of topics. The measure is 
the number of different topics discussed by the respondent in all of his 
conversations. The topics are; school financial election, school costs, 
child^s school work, courses given or needed, student services, sports, 
redistricting probl©ns, special programs or events, school building 
needs, teacher quality, quality of school leadership, teaching methods, 
student accor^lishments, student behavior, PTA activities, and a miscel- 
lany category, A “high” communicator is defined as one who conversed on 
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three or more topics,, 

The third scope variable is diversity of conversants a measured 
by the number of different kinds of persons talked to from this lists 
family members, neighbors, coworkers, friends, school people, and PTA 
msnberso A "high” communicator is defined as one who talked with two or 
more types of persons. 

The average number of conversations among all communicators was 
2.4; the average number of topics was 2,7; and, the average number of 
conversant types was 2.0, 



Initiative 

A conversation begins with an initiator either seeking or giving. 
Our respondent could find himself in. one of four conditions of initiative 
in any given conversation. The number of conversations in which a given 
condition occurred for the respondent is the measure of this aspect of 
initiative for him: 

R gives: the respondent initiated the conversation by giving 
someone else an opinion or item of infonaationj 

R seeks : the respondent initiated the conversation by asking 

someone else for an opinion or item of infomationi 

R is given ; the conversation is initiated 6y someone else 
giving the respondent an opinion or item of information? and, 

R is sought : The conversation is initiated by someone ^se 

asking the resjjondent for his opinion or for an item of information. 

Each of these four criterion variables of initiative was dichot« 
omized such that a "high" coiamunicator participated in one or more 
conversations initiated in the manner described* 
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The average number of conversations initiated Ijy the respondent 
giving was the same average holds for conversations initiated by R 
being given. Similarly the averages for both R seeks and R is sought 
were about .46. Slight differences occur because both conversants for 
a conversation may not have been interviewed, or because of multiple 
conversants. 



Direction 

We sti^julated an ordered set of categories which define direction 
of communication. These categories are ranked according to the assumed 
possession of information about schools. The categories from highest to 
lowest presumed knowledge about schools ares school people, parents of 
children in public school, parents of preschool children, parents of 
children in private school, parents of postschool children, and non-- 
par ©its. 

Three aspects of direction were measured. Conversations with 
someone within the same category is defined as horizontal. Its measure 
was the number of conversations of that type. Dichotomization was 
between one and two conversations of that type. Dichotomization was 
between one and two conversations, *’high” communicators having two of 
more horizontal conversations. 

A conversation with someone higher in the ordering is considered 
to be in a vertical up direction, with someone lower it is consider®! 
vertical down. Both measures were of the number of conversations, with 
dichotomization between those with no such conversations and those with 
at least one. 

The average number of horizontal conversations among communicators 
was 1.8. Both vertical up and vertical dovm conversations averaged .3Q# 
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again with slight discrepancies because of uninterviewed and multiple 
conversants. 

Influence 

Dimensions of influence atteapts and influence sucpesses were 
assessed from the reconstructed conversations* An attempt is defined as 
the presentation by the respondent of an opinion not previously esjprepsed 
in the conversation* The success of an attempt is defined as 'Uie e 2 g)licit 
agreement to "^e expressed opinion 1;^ the other conversant® In the 
application of both definitions, coder reliability exceeded ®90o 

The measure of influence atteo 5 )ts is the number of conversations 
in which the respondent attraipted to influence someone, dicnotomized 
between one and two attaapts. Influence success is measured as the ^ 

number of conversations in which the respondent was judged successful, 
dichotomize bjptween zero and one successes® > 

The average number of conversations in which an influence attempt 
was made was 1®4, the average number of conversations cont a i nin g 
successful attejjqpts was ®6 per communicator® 

These twelve dimensions represent four areas that to now have 
enjoyed most of the theoretical attention paid the flow of information 
and influence. The relevance of each area to this theoretical concern 

will be indicated in the appropriate chapters® 

• * 

Comminicj^tor Differences 

Of th^ise persons lacking archild in public school “who do talk 
to someone about the local schools, soDiio show as much scope of infoimal 

♦ 

communication as public school parents. TAble 3*2 reports our findings 
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for "ttie three aspects of scope. 



Table 3,2 Scope of Infonnal Communication by Type of Respondent,* 


!type of 
resnondent 


Total 

conversations 


Tonics 


Conversants 


School people (N=151) 




5% 


6538 


Parents with child 

in public school (N=^96) 


39^ 


4938 




Parents with child in 
private school only (N=37) 


M 




5936 


Parents with pre-school 
age child only (N=31) 


1356 




W36 


Parents with post-school 
age child only (N=31) 


Zii 


263^ 


2658 


Nonparents (N=30) 


2035 


3035 


3336 



♦Percentages are of “high” conniimicators ^dio engaged in three or more 
total conversations » "who conversed on three or more topics, and "who 
conversed with two or more types of persons,^ 



We find that parents of children in private school, if they talk 
at all about local schools, are very much 3Like parents of children in 
public school— with regard to scope of conversations • 

School people who are communicators— almost absent in the 
original sample but now numerous among ref errals— show more scope in 
all its aspects than any other group, • 

Parents of preschool age children are in both camps. They are 
low on total conversations, but on topics and conversants are clearly 
higher than nonparents of postschool children. 

Table 3, 3 gives the results for aspects of initiative. As 
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reporlied earlier» a conversa'bioii is nor© likoly to begin with a respondent 
giving or being given information or opinion than for it to begin with 
someone seeking or being sought* 



Table 3*3 Initiative in Infoimal Coumranication Type of Respondent.* 

Aspect of initiative; 



l^e of 
resDondent 


R gives 


School people 


56 $ 


Parents with child 




in public school 


Parents with child in 


38^ ■ 


private school only 


Parents with pre-school 




age child only 


Parents with post-school 


4856 , 


age child only 



R seeks R is given R is sought 

29S5 59^ 

35?5 5'^ yii 

k\i, 30S^ 

■ 23?8 ^ 

32S^ k7$ 



♦Percentages are of ”hi^** conmunicators who paJticipated in one or more 
conversations initiated in the Planner specified (e.g*, R gives; the 
respo 3 id€ 3 i 1 > gav6 an opinion or soni© isfoJ®a1iion ‘to the other conversant) © 



Two exceptions occur in gzroups of small size* Parents of private 
school children are relatively low on starting conversations by giving* 
Nonparents show a similar lack of this aspect of initiative— although 
in -ttieir case the fact that they are sought con 5 >aratively often is a 
more provocative difference* 

School people are hipest on three of the aspects, but are 
relatively low on R seeks* There is a question of adequate group size 
in assigning iiiqoortance to the difference between school people and 
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public school parents o The latter is- particularly notable given the 
opposite findings on other aspects of imtiativeo 

To some extent the lack of R seeks among school people is high- 
lifted by the relatively high proportion of school people sought for 
information or opinion© Even so» there seem maiy lost opportunities 
for school people to show interest in other people’s opinions by 
soliciting them informally, i»e., starting conversations in this manner© 
As we shall see in Chapter Vm, the effort is worth making. 

The-iack of parents of post-school children who are souf t is 
of some note© It i^ widely observed that educational discussions are 
never at loss for ^sperts; everyone has had educational experience© 

It appears that an Assignment of expertness is not escbended to these 
parents for their experience with, a child’s education. 

Horizontal communication— conversation with persons like one- 
self--is a distinctive characteristic; of public school parents, as 
shown in Table 3© 4'. Their amount of horizontal communication outstrips 
thatrctf school people, who had been found to have more scope of 
communication gdnerAUy© 



.o 
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Table 3.4 Direction of Informal Comiininication by Type of Respondeiit* 



Type of 
respondent 



Horizontal 


Vertical up 


Vertical 






66i) 


61^ 


29?^ 




Jii 


5li> 


V4 


19S5 




oi 




6\i 




2% 







School people 

Parents with child 
in public school 

Parents with child in 
private school only 

Parents with pre-school 
age child only 

Parents with post-school 
age child only 

Nonparents 

♦Percentages are of “high” communicators who engaged in two or more con= 
versations with conversants of the same "type, who engaged in one or more 
conversations with conversants of a hi^er type, and who engaged in one 
or more conversations with conversants of a lower type© The heirarchy 
of conversant types is given in this table; thtis school people could 
have no vertical up conversations and nonparehts could have no vertical 
down conversations (indicated by **)« 
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Since the dichotomization point for vertical up and vertical 
down conversations is between zero and aiy, we can talk about the 
proportions of persons who had aiy vertical conversations, as well as 
the proportions of persons with ”hi^“ communicatory activity® Accord- 
ing to our definition of direction, parents of public school children 
could have a vertical up conversation only with a school person; 29^ 
of them did report one or more® Th^ could have had a vertical down 
conversation with any of four types of persons; only 18^ reported that 

they did® 

For the four giTOups at the lower end of the order , the 
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direction is heavily influenced ty the large public school parent groupo 
Relatively, they show more vertical up comnnmication, toward this large 
group, than horizontal or vertical down commnnicationo^ 

The current, so to speak, is toward the middle from boih sides© 
School people show more vertical dx>wn than horizontal conversations— 
again rd.atively speaking© (In total numbers, school people report 
271 horizontal conversations and 177 vertical down conversations© ) 

^fi.th respect to scope, par^ts of preschool children and of 
private school chil dren who were communicators acted much like public 
school p^ents© !lMs was not the case for initiative or direction© 

^fi.th regard to influence, some new discrepancies appear© Table 3o5 
reports this data© 

Communicators with a child of preschool age or in private 
school were less lik^y than public school parents or school people 
to attmpt to influence another person© But their successes equaled 
those of public school parents and school people, giving them a better 
rate of success© 

Cosg)aratively, public school parents enjoyed a better record 
of success than school people, con?sidering the difference in attempts© 



*4he relative differences do not tsike into account the differences in 
“available” conversants© !fost communicators are either public school 
parents or school people© Table D©1 in App endix D shows the direction 
of conversations adjust©! for the :::umber of ccmsmunicators above and 
below the category of the respondent© With this adjustment, each 
category shows more horizontal conversations© However, there is no 
a priori reason to restrict the conversants to those who do communicate 
wilii someone about the schools© Anyone can communicate— or be 
communicated with© 
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Table 3.5 Influence in Infonaal. Comiminication by Type of Respondent* 



l^e of 

respondent 

School people 

Parents T?ith child 
in public school 

Parents with child in 
private school only 

Parents with pre-school 
age child only 

Parents with post-school 
age child only 

Nonparents 



Attempts 


Successes 


50^ 




40^ 


43?^ 


24^5 




2658 




2655 


1655 


• 2055 


2L^ 



♦Percentages are of ”hi^“ coiaaflnicators who engaged in two or more 
conversations in whioh they atten^Jtrd to influence their conversanoj 
and who engaged in one or more conversations in which they succeeded 
in influencing their conversant. • 



CnTmrnip 3 cator Characterisj^ics 

In the four chapter's that follow, we shall be examining the 
communicatoiy behaviors of public school parents and school people— 
the fonaer in four subgroups ..according to parent and citizen orien- 
tations. All five groups are successive viewed at several levels 
of another vairiable* Demographic characteristics, participatory 
characteristics, and attitudinal characteristics previously used are 
used again. 

Tables 3.6, 3.7, and 3»^ r^ort the distributions of these 
commonicator characteristics for the parent and citizen orientations 
q nti school people. The relationships between the; orientations and 
these ^haracteristics are helpful in locating communxcators of a 
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given joint orientation# 

In Table 3.6, we see that among the dsoographic vaiiabldSt 
sex and length of residence are most highly related to the parent 
orientation# Those hi^ on pareat orientation are more likely to be 

f anales and long time residents* 

Education and sex are the demographic variables most highly 
related to citizen orientation#- Those high c^n citizen orientation are 
more likely to be males and-persons with some college education# 

I es males are found in -the high parent, low citizen orien- 
tation# The male communicators are most frequently low parent, high 
citizen orientation# 

School people show more male communicators than any public 
school parent group# The age distribution is generally conQ)arable# 
Their edacation is much hi^er on the average, as would be expected 
if the professional members of the staff were the communicators# 

Education is not used as a locator variable among school 
people because of the f&r persons comparable to the public school 
parents low on education# 

School people have fewer children, largely because many have 
none at all# This variable - gives a kind of “parent orientation” 
measure for school people# • 

The length of residence for school people communicators is 
comparable to the average for public school parents# 
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Table ^,6 Demographic Characteristics of Communicators for School People 
and for Parent-Citizen ■Grientationso * 

Joint orientations 

Demographic Low parent, Low parent, High parent, High parent, School ’ 

characteristic low citizen high citizen low citizen high citizen oeople 

Sex: 



Male 


2% (28) 


4 o% <49) 


9 S^ ( 9 ) 


21% (33) 


46 S 6 (70) 


Female 


75^ (85) 
100% (113) 


60% .( 73 ) 
100 % ( 122 ) 


0 

1 1 

H 0 
ON 0 


7951^ ( 124 ) 
100% (157) 


54^ (81) 
100% (151) 


Age: 


40 yrs. or more 


43% ( 49 ) 


53 ^ ( 65 ) 


4 l% ( 43 ) 


50% (78) 


52^ ( 79 ) 


20-39 


57 ^ ( 64 ) 

10^ (113) 


(57) 
iW (122) 


59^ (61) 

100 % ( 104 ) 


50% ( 79 ) 

100% (157) 


48)^ (72) 
Too% (151)' 


Education: 


High school or less ^2% ( 47 ) 


21% (26) 


44^ ( 46 ) 


22 % ( 34 ) 


4 % ( 6 ) 


Some college or more 58 /^ ( 66 ) 

100% (113) 


79^ (96) 
100^ (122 ) 


%% (58) 

10 ^ Jl 04 ) 


78% (121) 
100% (155) 


96 % .(. 145 ) 
100 % (l 5 lTi 


No. of children: 


One or two** 


(48) 


44^ ( 53 ) 


46 ^ ( 47 ) 


36% (56) 


69 % (103) 


Three or more 


57 ^ ( 63 ) 
10 ^ ( 111 ) 


56?( ( 68 ) 
100 ^ Ti^ 


54^ ( 57 ) 
10^ (104) 


64 % ( 100 ) 


31% (^ 7 ) 
10(^ (150) 


Length of residence: 


Nine yrs. or less 


59 ^ (67) 


45^ (55) 


34^ ( 35 ) 


50% (78) 


43^ ( 64 ). 


Ten yrs. or more 


h\i> ( 46 ) 
100 ^ (ll 3 ) 


55 ?^ ( 67 ) 
100^ (122) 


( 69 ) 
10^ (10 4) 


50% ( 79 ) 
100% (157) 


57 ^ (85) 

100 % (1491 



^Frequency distributions are given in parentheses following the percentages,, 

These frequencies are the bases to which the percentages in Tables ho 2 through ^ 
4.6, 4ol4, 5*2 through 5 « 6 , 5«>l4, 6.2 through 6 . 6 , 6ol4, 7.2 through 7 o 6 , and 
7 .i 4 are computed. Frequencies vary somewhat beca,use of nonascertained data» 

**Zero, one, or two for school people. 
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Among the participation variables shown in Table 3*7 infoimation 
e:q)osure and interest in local affairs are most highly related to the 
parent orientationo Voting likelihood and information exposure are most 

highly related to the citizen orientation<. 

We shall not be able to use voting likelihood as a test variable 
among communicators o Communicators are all quite likely to vote® Only 
low parent, low citizen orientation communicators show much sign of not 
voting-even when, as here, the dichotomization on voting likelihood 
IS as hi.gh as xt can be seto 

With one exceptiony a3i participation variables show a positive 
relation with both orientationso The ^ception is the r^ationship 
between parent orientation and interest in nonlocal affairs among 
communicators whose citizen orientation is lowo The low parent, low 
citizen orientation person is relatively high on interest in nonlocal 

affairs. 

The relatively subgroup of high parent, low citizen 

orientation persons with high interest in nonlocal affairs emerges as 
an important locus of iiifluence flow in subsequent chapters. All 21 
of these persons are females# 

School people have the same high level of efficacy as high 
parent orientation persons of either citizen orientation. Their 
infonnation exposure is on a par with those of hi^ parent, high 
citizen orientation. Their interest in local affairs is somewhat 
less than that of tjie high parent, high citizen orientation— but their 
interest in nonlocal affairs is greater. like the parents, school 
people are generally likely to vote. 
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Table 3«7 Participatory Characteristics of Communicators for School People 
and for Parent-Citizen Orientationso * 

Joint orientation: 

Participatory Low parent, Low Parent, High parent, High parent. School 

characteristi cs * * low cirizen high citizen low citizen high citizen people 

Efficacy: 






Lov/ 


40 ^ ( 45 ) 


33 ^ 


( 4 o) 


26% 


(27) 


23% (36) 


21% 


(31) 


High 


60 ^ ( 68 ) 
100% (113) 


67% (81) 
10^ (121) 


74% ( 77 ) 
100% (io 4 ) 


77% ( 121 ) 

Toc% (157T 


79% (118) 
100% (151) 


Information exposures 
















Zero to two 


55 ^ (62) 


4 l% 


(50) 


32^ 


( 34 ) 


25% ( 40 ) 


24 % 


(36) 


Three or more 


45^ (51) 
100^ (113) 


59^ (72) 
100 % (1227 


68 % (70) 

100 % ( 104 ) 


75 % (117) 
100% Ci'57) 


76% (11^) 
100% (150) 


Interest in local 


affairs s 
















Low 


58% ( 66 ) 


52 S« 


(63) 


46 % 


( 47 ) 


36% (56) 


45% 


( 68 ) 


High 


42 % ( 47 ) 

100^ (113) 


W (58) 
100 ^ ( 121 ) 


54% (56) 
100% (103) 


64 % (101) 
100% (157) 


55 % (83) 
100 % (i 5 iy 


Interest in nonlocal affairs; 
















Low 


6^ ( 73 ) 




( 88 ) 


80% 


(82) 


60% ( 94 ) 


3% 


(80) 


High 


35 ^ ('to) 

\6 Wo (113) 


27% ( 33 ) 
100^ (121) 


20 % ( 21 ) 
100% (103) 


4 o% (63) 
100^ (157) 


47% (70) 
100% (150) 


Likelihood of voting:*** 
















Low 


26% (26) 


10 % 


(11) 


13% 


( 12 ) 


(,% (9) 


10 % 


(iir 


High 


74% ( 74 ) 
100^ (100) 


90% (95) 
100% (106) 


87% 

100 % 


(81) 

193T 


9 “t^ (135) 
To^TTWT 


90%- ( 97 ) 
10^ (108) 



*Frequency distributions are given in parentheses following the percentages. 

These frequencies are the bases to which the percentages in Table 4.7 through r 

4 . 10 , 4 . 15 , 5*7 through 5 . 10 , 5 d 5 i 6 o 7 through 6 d 0 , 6 . 15 , 7.7 through 7 d 0 , 
and 7.15 Sire computed. 

**Low efficacy was defined as scores of zero to three and high efficacy as a ^ 
score of four on a scale of four items; low interest in local and nonlocal 
affairs was defined as scores of zero to two and high interest as a score of 

three on scales of three items; low likelihood of voting was defined as 
scores of zero to two and high likelihood as a score of three on a three 
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item scale. All scales are reported in Appendix B, 

***This index was based on previous voting behavior* resulting in fewer 
cases where ineligibility was. r.^rted. With so few cases of low 
likelihood, no further tables are reported utilizing this variable. 

Table 3,8 records that all attitudinsl variables are positively 
related to both orientations. Among those high on either orientation, 
the attitude is more favorable. 

Pride is most highly correlated with parent orientation, followed 
by vote preference. The same two are most hi^y correlated with citizen 
orientation, but in reverse order. 

Vfi.th vote preference as with voting likelihood, most communicators 
are of one kind. Here th^ e 3 q)ect to vote "for” the issue in their 
community. This too we shall not be able to use as a test variable. 

The school people are^roore favorable on each attitudinal 
characteristic than the most favorable of the public school parent 
group. The difference on pride is only slight in conQ)arison to those 
of high parent, high citizen orientation. 

No school person said he would vote against the forthcoming 
issue in his district. 










Table 3*8 Attitudinal Characteristics of Communicators for School People 
and fof* Parent-Citizen Orientations c * 

Joint orientation: 

Attitudinal Lov/ parent, Lov/ parent, High parent. High parent, School 

characteristics** Low citizen High citizen Low citizen Hign citizen people 

Evaluation of local schools 



Vote preference 



Low 


30% (33) 


20% 


(24) 


dryfo 


(23) 


26% (41) 


11% 


Medium 


40% (44) 


31% 


(62) 


hk %, 


(44) 


32% (30) 


29% 


High 


30% (34) 


29% 


(33) 


33 %' 


<33) 


42% (63) 


60% 


Pride : 


100% (111) 


100% 


(121) 


ioc % 


TiooT 


100% Tlf§7 


100% 


. Low 


63% (71) 


36% 


(68) 


32% 


(34) 


43%' (71) 


44% 


High 


37% (42) 


44% 


(34) 


m 


(30) 


33% (86) 


36% 


Too%Tn3T 


100% (122) 


im (104) 


(137) 


ioo% 






♦♦♦ 



Against issue 


17% (19) 


00 


6%, 


( 6) 


4% ( 6) 


Don’t know 


7% ( 8) 


3% ( 4) 


3 % 


( 3) 


c\J 


For issue 


76% (86) 


90% (110) 


91%, 


(93) 


94% (i46) 


‘rceived economic 


100% (113) 

; conditions 


• 

0 


100% (102) 


100% T133T 


Poor 


48% (34) 


43% (32) 


k 3 % 


(44) 


36% (36) 



Good 



52 % (59) 37 % (70) 

^ (113) 100% (122) 



37% (38) 

100^ (lOP) 



64% (99) 
100% (133) 




97% (l^^2) 

100% (i47) 



26 % ( 39 ) 

74% (110) 

:o®TTW 



p* 



*Frequency distributions are given in parentheses following the percentages c 
liiese frequencies are the bases to which percentages in Tables 4oll through 
^el3v ^*l6, 3*11 through 3*13i 3*16, 60II through 60I3, 6 d 6 , 7oll through 
7*13i smd 7*16^ are coraputedo 



I' 



**Low evaluation of local schools was defined as scores of zero or one, 
medium evaluation as scores of two or three, aind high evaluation as scores 
of four or five on a five item scale; low pride was defined as zero or one 
instances of reported pride and high pride as two or more instances; poor 
perceived economic conditions was defined as scores of zero to two and good 
conditions as scores of three or 'four on a four item scaleo All scales 
are reported in Appendix Bo 
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***A few cases were lost because several coraminicators reported they 
were ineligible to vote in the forthcsoming electiono No further 
tables utilizing this variable are reported because of the small numbers 
of communicators who were against the issue© 

Tr> Snnimarv 

As a group j communicators contain more public school paroats 
school people than the general adult population© The incidence of 
school people among informal communicators is particularly high, 
considering their relative frequency in the population© 

Twelve variables have been measured as aspects of four areas of 
informal communication behavior? scope (total, topics, conversants); 
initiative (giving, being given, seeking, being sought); direction 
(horizontal, vertical up,* vertical down); and influence (attempts, 
successes)© 

School people who do talk about local schools informally show 
more scope than any other^group© Th^ show more initiative of al3. kinds 
but one; seeking© This last finding is suggestive, given that school 
people attempt to influoice more than other groups, but succeed less 
often© 

Communicator charact exist: "ss most highly related to the parent 
orientation among public school parents are anformation exposure, sex, 
and interest in local affairs. Those characteristics most highly 
related to the citizen orientation are education, sex, and voting 
likelihood. The parent orientation draws on females, the citizen 
orientation draws on males© 
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Chapter IV 

Scope of Infomal ConniiuiiLcation 

We have viewed scope of infomal coimnunication in three aspects: 
total conversation during the period preceding the election^ total 
topics covered in those conversations » and total types of persons with 
whom conversations were held® - 

If we take coramunicatoiy activity to be an expression of 
interest in school affairs^ the same variables which distinguish between 
communicators and noncommunicators should also distinguish between amounts 
of communicatory activity,. - Further, we shall be able to see later if there 
is a relationship between- total conversations and fom of initiative® If 
activity is primarily due to interest in school affairs, the more active 
should take the initiative more often than not in starting conversations, 
and also duri^ the course of the conversations® 

Both scope of topics and scope of conversants might be related 
to iiie individual® s ability to influence others® The wider the range of 
topics and persons for an individual, the more likely he m^ succeed in 
influencing a given person in a given situation® We shall see in Chapter 
VTTT there is correlation between influence success and these aspects of 
scope® 

In this chapter, we look at the kinds of persons who engage in 
more or less scope of communication behavior® Our viewpoint still follows 
ifee two orientations, parent and citizen® Our objective is to show some 
of the conditions under which scope of communication varies hy 
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contrasting those persons .with different amounts of soope= 

We begin by showing the relationships of the two orientations 
to each aspect of scope, in Table 4<>1 



Table 4ol Scope of Inf ormal Communication by Parent Orientation, by 
Citizen Orientation, and by Parent=>Citizen Orientation 

Total 

Orientation Conversations Topics Conversants 



Parent: 



High (N=261) 




56^ 


00 

VO 


Low (N=235) 


33?6 




00 


Citizen: 


High (H=279) 


^3?5 


5^ 




Low (N=a?) 


3'i{5 


¥155 


57i 


Joint orientation: 


High parent, high citizen (K=157) 






7l?J 


High parent, low citizen.»(N=104) 




53ie 


63S^ 


Low parent, high citizen. (N=422) 


395^ 




614 


Low parent, low citizen {N=113) 




3655 


57 $ 



♦Percentages are of hi^ communicators as defined in Table 3*2 Hi^ 
parent orientation is defined membership in a parent group and 
by a score of four on the four item direct participation scaleo High 
citizen orientation is defined by moabership in two or more nonschool 
organizations® 



The parent orientation accounts for 12^ of the variance in 
total conversations, for 15^ of the variance in scope of topics, and 
for 10^ of the variance in scope of conversants. 

The citizen orientation accounts for 9^ of the variance in 
total conversations, for 8^ of the variance in topics, and for 11^ 
of the variance in conversants. 



V , Mo?’ ii"i»rt'^w- 
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It is possible that the citizen o27ientation» measured as organi- 
zational moabershipsj affords per se a broader range of conversants 
talking about the schools o - If this is the case# then it must be that 
school persons are also mpnbers of those organizations# because most of 
the conversant scope of par«its is represented by conversations with school 
people*, (See Table 3 <>^» contrast vertical up with vertical downo) 

It is evident in the relative sizes of the joint orientation 
groups that there is some ■correlation now between the two orientation 



measures*, A disproportionate number fall into the high parent, high 
citizen groupo One result of this is to make the joint effect of the 
two orientations slightly lower than the sum of the individual effects# 
Together# the two orientations account for 20$^ of the variance 
in total conversations# for 21^ -of the variance in scope of topics# and 
for 19^ in the variance of scope of conversants# 

Each orientation is more effective in accounting for any aspect 
of scope in the low condition of the other orientation# This contrasts 



with their interactive effect relative to any communicatory activity# 
reported in Chapter II# where each was more effective in the high 
condition of the other# 



Tables 4# 2 through 4# 6 report the three variable analysis in- 
vblving donographic characteristics of the communicators# Some analyses 
for sex have been omitted because of insufficient cases in one of the 
cells (only nine males were of high parent# low citizen orientation)# 

The most favorable conditions for the effectiveness of the 
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parent orientation in accounting for the va 2 l.ous aspects of scope are 
71$ account®! for in totaL conversations among those with low education 
and low citizen orientation;- 7S$ accounted for in topics among those with 
low education and low citizen orientationi and 7)$ accounted for in con— 
versants among those low in education but of high citizen orientation© 
Optimum conditions- for the effectiveness of the citizen orien- 
tation are accounted for in-total conversations among males of low 
parent orientation; accounted for in topics among long time residents 
who are low on parent orientation; and 19^ accounted for in conversants 
among those of low parent orientation who are either males or short 
time residents© 

The dsaographic characteristics \fhloh. have the highest indepen- 
dent relationship with aspects of scope are sex and age© Sex accounts 
for about \($ of total conversations, age for about 15^© Sex accounts 
for about 11^ of topics, ^le age accounts for about 8^ Age accounts 
for about 105 ^ of conversants, xdiile sex accounts for 7^© 

For total conversations, sex has its greatest effect among 
those of low parent, low citizen orientation© For scope of topics, it 
has greater impact among those of high parent, high citizen orientation* 
Age has its greatest impact- on scope of conversants among those of 

high parent, low citizen orientationo 

Males of low parent, high citizen orientation show an unusually 

i 

high degree of scope of conversants, going against the average trend 
toward females having more scope of conversants©^ 



^This interaction is remarked upon here because the missing cell 
precludes its appearance in the format being followed© 
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Only one doao graphic characteristic affects the join contiibution 
of the two orientations on .total conversations® This is nmnber of children® 

The joint effect of the two orientations is greater among those with ^ 

more children. 

^‘or scope of topics, the joint effect of the orientations varies 

> 

hy education, length of residence, and sex* The joint effect of the two 
orientations on the scope of topics is greater among those of less 
education, among Those ^o are long time residents of the community, 
and among females® 

For scope of conversants, education and length of residence 
affect the joint effect of the orientations® The joint effect of the 
two orientations is greater on scope of conversants among those of ^ 

less education and among short- time residents® 

Age is the demographic variable, which combined with parent ^ 

orientation, accounts for the most variance in total conversations® 

For scope of topics, the demographic variable is education; and for 
scope of conversants, it is-age- again® 

The joint effect of the parent orientation and education on 
scope of topics is particularly evident among those of low citizen 
orientation® 

Sex is the demographic characteristic which, together t^ith 
citizen orientation, best accounts for total conversations and 
scope of topics® For scope of conversants, the characteristic is age® * 

We do not have the data to show whether the joint effects of 
citizen orientation and sex vaxy hy parent orientation, but we do know ♦ 

that the joint effect of age and citizen orientation on scope of 
conversants is unaffected by level of parent orientation® 
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The joint effect of the two orientations on total conveiv 
sations was 205^ of the variance accounted foPo Adding sex, the amount 
of variance accounted for is 

For scope of topics, the two orientations alone accounted for 
21 ^ of the varianceo Adding age, the percentage increases to 33^o 

For scope of conversants, the two orientations alone accounted 
for 19/^ of the variance. VS.th sex added, the total variance accounted 
for is 27^0 

The general tendency is for each orientation to have more 
effect on criterion variables of scope in the low condition of the 
other orientation. There are several exceptions to this. Among those 
of less education and among older people the orientations have more 
effect on scope of conversants in the high condition of each other. 

The tendency for each orientation to be more effective in 
the low condition of the other is particularly evident for total 
conversations and conversants among younger people. It is also evident 
for total conversations among those with fewer children and for scope 
of conversants among those with more education and among short time 
residents. 

r 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the parent orientation 
is much more effective in accounting for all aspects of scope among 
those with less education. For scope of topics, the parent orientation 
is more effective among younger persons and among those with more 
children. For scope of conversants, the parent orientation is more 
effective among short time residents. 

The parent orientation has more effect on total conversations 
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among younger persons ’whesi the citizen orientation is low© It also 
affects scope of conversants more among the young people when the 
citizen orientation is low© The parent orientation affects total 
conversations more among older people if citizen orientation is hi^© 

It affects total conversations more among those with fewer children 
if the citizen orioitation is low© 

For scope of conversants* the parent orientation is more 
effective among older persons and those with less education idien the 
citizen orientation is hi^* and among short time residqits when the 
citizen orientation is low© 

Holding parent orientation constant* the effect of the citizen 
orientation on total conversations is greater among those with more 
children and those with more education* The effect of the citizen 
orientation on scope of topics is greater among long time residents 
in the community* among older persons* those with less education* 
and those with fewer children* 

For scope of conversants* the effect of the citizen orientation 
is greater in the low condition of all the demographic variables* 
particularly number of childreno 

For total conversations* the citizen orientation is more 
effective among younger persons when the parent orientation is low* 
and more effective among those with more children when the parent 
orientation is high* 

With respect to scope of conversants* the citizen orientation 
is more effective among older persons and those with less education 
when the parent orientation is high© The citizen orientation is more 
effective among short time residents when the parent orientation is low© 
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Table 4*2 Scope of Informal Communication biy Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and SeXo* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of 
scooe/ sex 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low par.ent, 
high citizen 


High parent, 
low citizen 


High parent, 
hiE^i citizqn 


Total conversations: 








Male 


1^ 


yii 




30 


Fonale 


32 SS 


40^ 


43!^ 


50 


Topics; 










Hale 


36?8 


45 ^ 


*♦ 


45 ^ 


Female 


365s 


4?i6 


56i 


6X0 


Conversants: 










Male 


46^ 


■ 65S5 


** 


60 


Female 


5>4 


53?5 


60. 


7355 


♦Percentages are of ”high“ communicators, 
1:^ joint orientation and sex* 


as defined in Table 3*2, 


♦♦Only nine males k^d this 


joint orientation, so the percentage is 


not given* 










Table 4*3 Scope of Informal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Age*^ 






Joint orientation; 




Aspect of 
scooe/aee 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, 
hiffh citizen 


High parent, 
low citizen 


High parent, 
high citizen 


Total conversations; 








^ yrs* or more 22^ 


28i 


30 


4235 


20-39 yrs* 


3Vf> 




485S 


50 


Topics; 










kO yrs* or 


more 29/^ 


48?S 


4455 


53i 


20-39 yrs* 


425^ 


4455 


59/> 


60 


Conversants; 










^0 yrs. or 


more 49jS 


00 


50 


6&i 


20-39 yrs* 


55i 


70^ 


70i 


73i 



♦Percentages are of *^high communicators* as defined in Table 3*2, by 
joint orientation and age* 
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Table Scope of Informal Communication Pareait=>Citisen Orien- 
tation and Education** 







Joint orientation; 






Aspect of 
scone/ education 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, 
high citizen 


Hi^ parent, 
low citizen 


High parent, 
hieh citizen 


4* 


Total conversations; 












High school or less 




Z?i 




■M 




Some collie + 


33 S^ 


kzji 


41^ 






Topics; 












High school or less 


Z6<f> 


42^ 


5^ 


64 




Some college + 






5Z!f> 


56i 




Conversants; 












High school or less 


4956 


CO 




823S 




Some college + 


55i 


66i 


G4 


64 




♦Percentages are of “high** communicators, as defined in Table 3<>Z hy 
joint orientation and education* • 




Table 4*5 Scope of Informal Communication by Parent=Citizen Orien- 
tation and Number of Children** 


> 






Joint orientation; 






Aspect of Low parent, 

scone/children low citizen 


Low parent, 
hieh citizen 


High pai;ent, 
low citizoa 


High parent, 
hieh citizen 




Total conversations; 












1 or 2 


Z5i 


32iS 


Vii 


34 




3 + 


29?5 




36$ 


54 




Topics; 












1 or 2 


3558 


51$ 




54 




j + 


365S 




94 


54 


% 


Conversants ; 












1 or 2 


W 


66j? 


54 


75^ 




3 + 


5^ 


62 $ 


68 ^ 


94 





♦Percentages are of ”high” communicators » as defined in Table 3o2j by- 
joint orientation and number of children* 
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Tat)le 4.6 Scope of Informal Comnninication Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Length of Residence.* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect' of 
scope/ residence 


Low parent., 
low citizQ!^ 


Low., parent, 
high citizen 


High parent, 
low citizen 


Hi^ parent, 
hi^ citizen 


Total conversations: 








9 yrs. or less 


28^ 






-- 


10 yrs. or more 








4638 


Topics: 




- 






9 yrs or less 






5?f> 


56 ^ 


10 yrs or more 


7S$ 


h&i 


51?5 


5838 


Conversants 










9 yrs. or less 




65^ 


66^ 


7335 


10 yrs. or more 




6258 


6238 


6&f, 


♦Percentages are of ”hi^‘* communicators, as 


defined in Table 3*2, 



joint orientation and length of residence. 

Participatory Characteristics 

We have lost two participatory characteristics from Chapter II. 
Direct participation is now part of the measure of parent orientation. 
Voting likelihood is so uniformly high among communicators that it 
no longer discriminates efficiently (See Chapter IH). 

Efficacy f information esqposure* interest in local affairs » 
and interest in nonlocal affairs resnain. Table 4.? through 4.10 report 
the three variable analyses involving these char-'**'t^ristics. 

The effect of the par®it orientation on total conversations 
is increased to 46^S among thbse persons who have a high interest in 
nonlocal affsirs and a low citizen orientation.,’ 
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For scopo of topics 9 the effect of the parent orientation goes 
to 335 S . mong those with low information ejsposure and lox^ citizen orien=> 
tationo For scope of conversants» its effect goes to 31^ among those 
with a high interest in nonlocal affairs and low citizen orientationo 
The effect of the citizoi orientation on total conversations 
increases to 22/^ among those with low mfoimation ej^osure and low 
parent orientationo Similarly, for scope of topics, a 24^ oifference 
occurs those of low infoHnation ej^osure and low parent orientation© 

For scope of conversants, the citizen orientation has its 
greatest effect when the person has a low sense of efficacy and a 
low parent orientatiop© The -effect there is 27^ of the variance 
accounted for* 

Interest in nonlocal affairs has the highest independent relation^ 
ship of any participatory characteristic with total conversations 
averaging about 14^© None of the participatory characteristics 
have much of a relationship with scope of topics© Interest in local 

affairs is highest, averaging about 6^© 

For scope of conversants, several of the participatory 
characteristics have negative relationships© Efficacy and infoimation 
exposure are both negatively related to scope of conversants© Interest 
in local affairs has the highest positive relationship with scope of 

conversants averaging about $^© 

The relationship betweai- interest in nonlocal affairs and 
scope of total conversations- is greatest among those of high parent, 
low citizen orientation© Mong these persons, interest in nonlocal 
affairs accounts for 38$^ of the variance in total conversations© 

Interest in local affairs, ^diich has the highest positive 
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relationship with scope of topics and scope of conversants» is most 
effective in both cases among those of low parent, low citizen 
orientation. 

It appears, then, that interest in local affairs is a functional 
0 qii 3 ^valent for at least one of the two oirientations. It taps an inoerest 
in talking about a variety of topics with a variety of conversants that 
flsyj- measures of parent and citizen orientation only partially moomp&sBo 
The negative relationship obsei^red between efficacy and scope 
of conversants is most pronounced among those of low parent, high 
citizen orientation, where there is a negative relationship of 19^, 

The joint effect of the two orientations on total conversations 
is most pronounced among those with high interest in nonlocal affairs. 

For scope of topics, the joint effect of the two orientations 
is greatest among those with low exposure to infoimation and those with 
low interest in local affairs. 

The two orientations have their greatest joint effect on scope 
of conversants among^-those with a low interest in local affairs and 
among those with a low sense of efficacy. 

These last two findings . reinforce our inference above that 
interest in local affairs is^ a functional equivalent for at least one of 
the two orientations in accounting for scope of topics and conversants. 
Interest in nonlocal affairs is the participatory characteristic 
that best combines with parent orientation in accounting for any aspect 
of scope. Together they account for 31^^ of total conversations, 20^ 
of topics, a^id 165 ^ of conversants ^ 

For all aspects of scope, interest in locaJ, affairs is the next 
best participatory characteristic for combination with parent orientation 
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in accounting for variance with aspects of scope© 

The combination of parent orientation and interest in nonlocal 
affairs is most effective in accounting for variance in ail aspects of 
scope when the citizen orientation is low© 

Information exposure, when added to the two orientations, gives 
the best three variable predictor-of total conversations and scope of 
topics© For scope of conversants, interest in local affairs adds the 
most to the two orientations in accounting for the criterion variable© 

In the light of this last finding, interest in local affairs 
might not be regarded solely as a functional equivalent of the orien= 
tations in accounting for scope of conversants© But it can be seen in 
Table that its additive effect to the orientations occurs entirely 
among those of low parent, low citizoi orientation© 

Eacii orientation is more effective in accounting for total 
conversations in the high condition of the other orientation among 
those persons who are high on information exposure or high on interest 
in local affairs, even though the general tendency is for each orientation 
to be more effective in the low condition of the other orientation© 

With respect to scope of topics, there are also several conditions under 
which each orientation is more effective in the high condition of the 
other© Among those people with a- high sense of efficacy and those 
persons with a high degree of information exposure, this occurs© 

The more general tendency of each orientation to be more 
effective in the low condition of the other with respect to aspects of 
scope is found with regard to total conversations to occur among those 
with low information e3q)osure, low interest in local affairs, but high 
interest in nonlocal affairs© 
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For scop© of ‘topics > ‘th.© ori.sn'ta'bions ar© nior© ©ff©C‘tx‘7© ii^ ‘th.© 
low condition of ©ach other when efficacy is low and when interest in 
nonlocal affairs is hi^o 

Holdfjig citizen orientation constnat, the effect of -the parent 
orientation on total conversations is imich greater •when there is a high 
interest in nonlocal affairs. For scope of topics, the parent orientation 
is more effective T^en information ej^sure is low, and •when interest in 
nonlocal affairs is low. For scope of conversants, the parent orientation 
is particularly effective wh^ interest in nonlocal affairs is high. 

In Chapter II we reported that the parent orientation has more 
effect on communicatory activity per se_ ■when participation variables 
were high. Here the effect of the parent orientation on total conver- 
sations •topics is greater "when information exposure and interest in 

local affairs is low. 

We have already commented on interest in local affairs as a 
functional equivalent— consistent with the above relationships. But 
information exposure poses a- different si^fcuation, particularly "with 
reference to topics. 

We would expect information e3q)osure to be more useful. A 
person •with high involvement might talk repeatedly about the same topic. 
But to talk about many topics would seem to require greater exposure 
to information sources. 

The greater effect of the -parent orientation among those with 
high interest in nonlocal aifairs^ for total conversations and scope of 
conversants is most pronounced among those of low citizen orientation. 

Ihe tendency for parent oidehtation to be more effective in accounting 
for scope of topic.'? among those of high efficacy is most obvious among 
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those of high citizen orientationc 

The low citizen orientation provides the condition under which ^ 

the parent orientation is more effective in accounting for total con° ^ 

versation among those less interested in local affairs and in accounting 
for scope of topics among those less exposed to information sourceso ^ 

Holding parent orientation constant > the citizen orientation is 
always more effective in the low participatory condition in accounting 
for all aspects of scope® There is one slight exception, in that scope 
of topics is somewhat better accounted for in the high condition of 

efficacy. 

Again, more information es^osure does not increase the scope of 
communication for someone of high .citizen orientation any more than it 

did for someone of high parent orientation® 

Relative to total conversations, the effect of citizen orientation 
is greater when the interest in nonlocal affairs is low® In accounting 
for scope of topics, the citizen orientation is more effective when 
interest in local affairs is low or there is low exposure to information 
sources® In accounting for scope- of conversants, the citizen orientation 
is more effective whoi there is a'.low sense of efficacy or a low interest 

in either local or nonlocal affairs® 

Even thou^ the citizen orientation is predominantly more 
effective in the low condition of- ’the participatory characteristic, 
there are a few instances In -s^ch it is more effective in the high 
condition of the participatory characteristic® When parent orientation 
is high, the citizen orientation is mof?e effective in the high conditions 
of information exposure and interest in local affairs in accounting for 
total conversations® It is more effective in accounting for scope of 
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topics v*en the parent orientatioa is hi^, among those with a high sense 

of efficacy or more information exposure. 

The usual situation in which the citizen orientation is more 
effective in the low condition of the participatoiy characteristic is 
generally found to be enhanced by- the low condition of the parent orien- 
tation. But there are two exceptions to this, both involving interest in 
nonlocal affairs. The effect of the citizen orientation in the low 
condition of interest in nonlocal affairs is greater for total con» 
versation and conversants when the parent orientation is higho 

We have a final comment on this section. Where information ex- 
posure and interest in local- affairs have not added to scope when one of 
the orientations was hight interest in nonlocal affairs has. In r^ation 
to total conversations and scope of conversants, interest in nonlocal 
affairs has. In relation to total conversations and scope of conversants 
interest in nonlocal affairs has supplemented, the effect of the parent 
orientation— particularly among those of low citizen orientation. 

It should also be pointed out that infO^ation exposure does 
act as a contingent condition for -one iii^jortant interaction. Each 
orientation is more effective in the high condition of the other 
orientation in accounting for total conversations and scope of topics 
when the level of information exposure is high. In effect, however, 
it is only one of two contingoit conditions. The other orioatation 
must also be in the high condition. Otherwise, as noted before, 
information exposure does not enhance the effectiveness of either 
orientation— holding the other orientation constant. 
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Table 4.7 Scope of Tnfnrmal Conniiaiiication by Parent-CJitizen 
Oriaitation and 

>t - 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of 


Low parent^ 


Low parent,^ 


High parent. 


High parent. 


scooe/ efficacy 


low citizen 


hi^ citizen 


low citizen 


ViTprli citizen 


Total conversations: 








Low 


zi4 


WjS 






High 


Z9^> 


37^ 


^^3^^ 


4955 


Topics; 




" * 






Low 


33SS 


5^ 


5655 


5055 


High 


385S 


^ 7 $ 


5^ 


64^5 


Conversants: 










Low 




78j5 

1 


6355 


7855 


High 


5^$ 


59i6 


6355 


6955 



♦Percentages are of "hi^‘* comniunicators, as defined ^ 

by jdint orientation and sense of efficacy. Levels of efficacy are 

defijied in Table 3*7* 



Table 4^8 Scope of Informal Gommniication by Parent-Citizen 
orientation and Infbimation E 2 q) 0 sure.* 

Z§ ^ 







Joint orientation; 




Aspect of 
scooe/ exDOSure 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, 
hieh citizen 


High parent, 
low citizen 


High parait, 
Tri p;h citizen 


1 ' 

Total bonversations: 








Zero to two 


1855 


4055 


4255 


■M 


Three or more 


3955 


3855 


4055 


5055 


Topics; 

Zero to two 


2655 


5055 


5955 


5555 


Three or more 


4955 


4355 


5055 


5855 


Conversants: 
Zero to two 


5355 


.. .6855 


6455 


7555 


Three or more 


5155 


6155 


6355 


6955 



♦Percentages are of "high” connminicators, as defined in Table 3<»2 by 
joint orientation and information exposures. 
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4.9 Scope of informal Comnninication by Parent-Citizen Orientation 
and Interest in Local Affairs.* 

Joint orientation: 



Asoect of Low parent. Low parent. High parent. High p^^t 

sn^B/loeal mt. low citizen high citizen low citiz^ hiph cxtxza . 



Total conversations: 



Low 


20?5 


365? 




415? 




385? 


405? 


41^ 


505? 


Topics: 


Low 


305? 


435? 


515? 


645? 


High 


455? 


485? 


9$ 


535? 


Conversant s: 


Low 


455? 


655? 


605? 


715? 


High 


625? 


625? 


665? 


705? 



♦Percentages are of “high" communicators, as defin^ in Table 3.2,^ 
joSt orientation and interest in local affairs. Levels of interest 

are defined in Table 3* 7* 



Table 4.10 Scope of Informal Coumrunication by Parent-Citizen 
Orioitation and Interest in Honlocal Affairs. 



Aspect of 
scope/non- 
local int. 


r 

Low parent. 


Low parent. 


High parent. 


High parent. 


low citizen 


hifrh citizen low citxzen 


hifth citizen 


Total conversations: 

Low 29^ 


365? 


335? 


425? 


High 


255? 


425? 


715? 


9$ 


Topics: 


Low 


365? 


455? 


515? 


5% 


High 


385? 


455? 


62s? 


605^ 


Conversants: 


Low 


535? 


665? 


00 


70^ 


High 


505? 


00 


81^S 


715? 



♦Percentages are of «high« communicators, as defined ^ 

joint orientation and interest in nonlocal affairs. Levels of xnter 

are defined in Table 3*7 «• 
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Attitudinal Characteiastics 

Evaluation of local schools, pride, and perceived economic 
condition romain of the attitudinal variables introduced in Chapter Ho 
Voting preference ha? been dropped because it fails to distinguish among 
communicators o Nearly all communicators reported they intended to vote 
^yes** in the forthcoming district elections* Tables 4*31. through 4© 13 
r^ort the results of the three variable analyses of the two orientations 
and an attitudinal characteristic for each scope variable. 

The parent orientation is most effective in accounting for 
total conversations (a 2^ difference) when the perceived economic 
condition is good and citizen orientation is low. In accounting for 
scope of topics, it is most effective (315^) when the evaluation of the 
local schools is high and citizen orientation is lowo In accounting for 
scope of conversants, it is most effective (19^) when the evaluation of 
local schools is low«-whatever the level of citizen orientation, and 
when pride in local schools is high and citizen orientation is low. 

The effect of the citizen orientation on total conversations is 
maximized (to 18^) when evaluation of local schools is moderate and 
parent orientation is hi^, and when perceived economic condition is 

good and parent orientation is low© 

Its effect on scope of topics is greatest (21^) among those 
with a low sense of pride and a low parent orientation* With respect 
to scope of conversants, the effect of the citizen orientation is 
greatest (22^) among those who perceiV'_ economic conditions as poor and 

who have a high parent orientation© 

The attitudinal characteristic having the highest independent 
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r^ationship with total conversations is eva3.uation of local schools, 
averagii^ about 14^<» Its effect is considerable in three of the four 
conditions: low parent, low citizen; high parent, low citizen; and, 

high parent, high citizen. 

Perception of economic condition has the highest relationship 
with scope of topic s«-and it is a negative relationship, averaging 
about 11^. Those who see economic conditions as poor range over a 
wider number of topics, particularly those of low parent, high citizen 
orientation. 

Pride has the highest relationship with scope of conversants, 
averaging about 8^^. Its effect is greatest among those of high parent, 
low citizen orientation. Even though evaluation of local schools is not, 
on the average, highly related to scope of conversants, it rivals pride 
under the low parent, low citizen orioitatlon condition. 

The independent relationship of evaluation of local schools 
to each aspect of scope is of some further interest. We had expected 
to find that persons of more extrsne opinions would show more interest— 
more scope. It turns out that those of moderate opinions are often 
the highest in some aspect of scope, and* only once are they lowest: in 

accounting for scope of conversants among those of high parent, high 
citizen orientation. 

The attitudinal characteristics have little effect on the degree 
to which the two orientations jointly affect total conversations. With 
respect to scope of topics, the joint effect of the two orientations is 
greatest among those with a high evaluation of local schools. Scope of 
conversants is jointly accounted for by the two orientations best when 
evaluation of the local schools is low or when perception of economic 



conditions is poor. 
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Evaluation of local schools, among th^ attitudinal character- 
istics, best combines with paroit orientation in jointly accounting for 
total conversations o Together th^ account for 26^ of the criterion 
variance* In accounting for scope of topics and conversants, pride is 
slightly better than evaluation of local schools in combination with 
parent orientation. Pride and parent orientation account for about 2^ 
of the variance in scope of topics and about l6^ of the variance in 
scbpe*j’ of conversantso 

The joint effect of any attitudinal characteristic and parent 
orientalnon in accounting for any aspect of scope is always greater 
when the citizen orientation is low. 

Pride is the attitudinal characteristic which best combines with 
citizen orientation in jointly accounting for any aspect of scope. How- 
ever with regard to total conversations, evaluation of local schools 
does as well. 

The average joint effect of pride and the citizen orientation 
for total conversations is about 18^, and 17?^ for the other two aspects 
of scope® With total conversations and seope of topics, the joint 
effect of pride and citizen orientation is more pronounced when the 
parent orientation is low. 

Evaluation of local schools in combination with the two orien« 
tations accounts for 335S of the varianee-iii total conversations® The 
best three variable combinat5.ons in accounting for topics adds pride to 
the two orientations® For scope of conversants, evaluation is again the 
leading contributor® For scope of topics, the combined effect is 35^ 
of the variance accounted for® For scope of conversants, it is 26^® 

The tendency of each orientation to be more effective in the Ibw 
condition of the other in accounting for any aspect of scope is little 
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disturbed by attitudinal characteristicso There are two exceptionso 

In accounting for total conversations* each orientation is more 
effective in the high condition of the other among those who perceive 
economic conditions as pooro In accou2?ting for scope of conversants^ 
each orientation is more effective in the high condition of the other 
among those who have a low sense of pride- in the local schoolso 

Holding citizen orieitation constant, parent orientation inter= 
acts primarily with evaluation of local schools in accounting for aspects 
of scope* For total conversations and scope of topics, the parent orien- 
tation is more effective among those who have a high evaluation of local 
schools* But in accounting for scope of conversants, the parent orientation 
is more effective among those who have a- low evaluation of local schools* 

The difference in these interactions is striking* We have 
highly involved parents of two kinds here* Those with favorable attitudes 
e:jdiibit scope in conversations and topics; they talk of many things* 

Those with unfavorable attitudes exhibit scope in the conversants; they 
talk with many kinds of people* 

There are two instances in which* the parent orientation affects 
an aspect of scope more in one condition of the attitudinal character- 
istic than another if we also look at citizen orientation* In account- 
ing for total conversations, the parent orientation is more effective 
among those who have a perception that economic conditions are good, if 
the citizen orientation is low* If the citizen orientation is high, 
then the parent orientation is more effective among those who feel that 
economic conditions are good* 

Similarly, in accounting for scope of-> conversants, the parent 
orientation is more effective among those who have more pride in the 
local schools if the citizen orientation is low* But when the citizen 
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orientation is high, the parent orientation is more effective among those 
i?ho have less pride in the local schoolso 

Holding parent orientation constant, the effect of the citizen 
orientation on total conversations is somewhat higher among those who 
have a low evaluation of local schools© The effect of the citizen orien— 
tation on scope of topics is not much affected by any attitudinal variable© 
In accounting for scope of conversants, the citizen orientation 
is more effective in the low condition of- all attitudinal characteristics— 
especially evaluation and perceived econoBiic condition© 

This was also the case, we found in the previous section, for the 
low conditions of parti cipation*=>“>especially efficacy© Thus it seems that 
scopa of conversant s among those who view things less favorably is more 
foituitous than purposive© That is, these persons are likely to see little 
chance of any impact© 

Perceived economic condition also contributes to the effective- 
ness of the citizen orientation in accounting for total conversations, 
but differentially according to parent orientation© The citizen orien- 
tation is more effective in accounting for total conversations among those 
who perceive economic conditions as good if the paroat orientation is low, 
but more effective among those who perceive economic conditions as poor 

if the parent orientation is high© ^ 

The greater effect of the citizen orientation in accounting for 
scope of conversants among those who have less pride in the local 
schools is found among those of high parent orientation© 
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Table 4«,H Scope of Informal Comnninication by Paresit-Ci+*.zen 
Orientation and Evaluation of- Local SchoolSo* 

Joint orientation: 



Asbect of 


Iiow parent. 


Low parent. 


High parent. 


High p 


scone/ evaluation low citizen 
Total conversations: 


high citizen 


low citizen 


high c 


Low 


185^ 




35i 


y4 


Hediiim 


3055 


itojj 


36i 


9$ 


High 


35?S 


mi 


-'4 


%i 


Topics; 


Low 




W2$ 


h&i 


5li 


Medium 




h&i 


51?5 


58i 


High 




‘ei 


53i 


i>7$ 


Conversants: 

♦ 


. 1 Low 




6zi 


6li 


8\i 


Medium 


55i> 


65i 


6i4 


66i 


High 


62$ 


63i 


94 


66i 



♦Percentages are of ”high" communicators, as defined in Table 3«>2, by^ 
joint orientation and evaluation of locai schools. Lev^s of evaluation 
are defined in Table 



Table 4.12 Scope of Informal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Pride in Local Sdhools.* 

Joint orientation: 

Aspect of Low parent, Low parent, High parent. High parent 

scope/orlde low -^tizen high citizen low citizen high citizen 



Total conversations: 



Low 


Z3i 


34 ^ 


37i 


42)8 


High 


36i 


94 


>*5i 


5li 


Topics; 


Low 


23i 


9$ 


50i 


94 


agh 


3li 


liSi 


94 


54 


Conversants: 


Low 


%i 


62i 


94 


74 


agh 


55i 


67i 


74 


ni 


♦Percentages are of 


“agh" communicators, as defined in 


Table 3«2 by 


joint orientation and pride. 


Levels of pride 


are defined in Table 3' 
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Table ^©13 Scope of Informal Conmiunication by Parent-Citizen Orientation 
and Perceived Economic Conditions o* 

Joint orieitation: 



Aspect of 
scone/oerco condo 


Low parent 5 
low citizQi 


Low parents 
high citizQi 


High paroitp 
low citizen 


Hi^ parents 
hiffh citizen 


Total conversations? 








Poor 


305? 




3^ 


465 ? 


Good 


255? 


435? 


475? 


465? 


Topics 2 










Poor 




54^ 


595? 


62 ^ 


Good 


315? 


405? 


485? 


555? 


Conversants: 










Poor 


465? 


65^ 


555? 


77^ 


Good 


GO 


ON 


685? 


675 ? 



♦Percentages are of ‘^high® conmmnicatorsj as defined in Table 3<>^9 ty 
joint orientation and perceived economic conditions* Levels of perceived 
conditions are defined in Table 3<>8* 

School People 

We reported in Chapter HI that school people average more scope 
in qn its aspects than public school parents© Now® having divided these 
parents into four groups by joint orientation ^ we can place school 
people more accurately in r^ation to public school paroits© We are 
also able to show differences among school people according to some of 
the same characteristics we use for the parents© 

Table 4*14 shows the proportions of high coraraanicators on each 
aspect of scope for school people of different demographic characteristics © 
Of the demographic characteristics p only number of children shows 
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isach relationship to the amoimt of scope among school people* ThiPse 
Tilth three or more childroi ha'O’e more conversations on more topics with 
more Ht iHr of people than those with two children or less* This could 
well represent the parent orientation at wor^ a mo ng school people* 

Table 4*14 Scope of Informal Commnnication among School People* ‘ty 
Selected Demographic Characteristics** 



Demographic 


Total 


Aspect of scope: 


Conversants 


characteristic 


conversations 


Topics, 


Sex: 


Hale 


49iS 


5^1= 


675? 


Fanale 


5Zf> 


5>4 


6^ 


Age: 


40 + 


51SS 


51^ 


ON 


20-39 




9 $ 


635? 


Humber of childrens 


0-2 


44?5 


505? 


58^ 


3 + 


(>5i 


575? 


775? 


f- 

Length of residence: 


1 




9 yrs* or less 


5^ 


485? 


6^ 


10 yrs. or more 


495? 


555? 


9$ 



*P<^ 7 centages are of "high‘s communicators > as defined in Table 3*2* 



Table 4*15 shows the relationships between participatory 
characteristics and aspects of scope among school people* 



^If we dichotomize between no children and ax^* the results are the same* 
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Information exposure is rdlated to all aspects of scope* 

particularly total conversations and topicso So is interest in local 

affairs* but primarily with scope of conversat 

While interest in local affairs is positively related with 

scope of conversant s 5 interest in nonlocal affairs is negatively related 

1 

with ito They are quite similar in relation to the other aspects of scope® 



Table hoX5 Scope of Iri’ormal Conmnmication among School People, by 
Selected Participatory Characteristics o* 

Aspect of scope: 



Participatory 

characteristic 


Total 

conversations 


Topics 


Conversants 


Efficacy: 








Low 


52SS 




Ti$ 


High 


50$5 


■ 9$ 


6356 


Information exposure: 






Zero to two 


yii 




•M 


Three or more 


56^ 




ini 


Interest in local affairs: 






Low 


k6i, 






High 


•M 


55?5 . 


t4> 


Jntftrest in nonlocal affairs: 






-Low 


ksi 




ni 


High 


5% 


56 ^ 


57i 


♦Percentages are 


of "high” communicators, as defined in Table 


Because we have no control here for the participation aspects of infor- 


nation exposure 


and interest in 


local and nonlocal affairs, the observed 


effects of these variables are 


not amenable to 


interpretation® But the 



41 



O 
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difference with regard to scope of conversants that involves the two 
kinds of interest is* 

It appears that interest in local affairs draws school people 
into contact with other types of persons, while interest in nonlocal 
affairs draws thea away from such contact* In Chapter VI, viewing 
aspects of direction, we can see that this is the case* 

Table ^*l6 shows the relationships between attitudinal character- 
istics and aspects of scope among school people* 

Table 4*l6 Scope of Informal Communication among School People, 
hy Selected Attitudinal Characteristics** 







Aspect of Scope; 


, 


Attitudinal 

characteristic 


Total 

conversations 


Topics 


Conversants 


Evaluation, of local 


.schofilsi . . .. . 






Low 






64 


Medium 




54 


74 


- High 


57i 


54 


64 


Pride 








Low 




^4 


64 


High 


yvfi 


54 


64 


Perceived economic 


conditions 






Poor 




514 


54 


Good 


56 ^ 


55l> 


74 


♦Percentages are of 


”high” communicators, as defined in Table 3*2* 



Generally, the school person with a more favorable attitude 
toward the local schools, with a greater sense of pride in thou, and 
with a feeling that the economic situation is good, has more scope 



of infoimal comminicfetion about schools# 



Although a difference of only one percent is involved, the greater 
scope of topics among school people who see economic conditions as poor 
is a difference in the same direction as it was for parents# It is 
worth noting because it is an opposite direction from the rather sizable 
differoices for the other two aspects of scope# This may indicate ’’tax- 
payer” critics within the school system as well as without# 

Overall, school people have slightly more total conversations 
than any of the public school parent groups# However, they fall below 
the high parent, high citizai group on scope of topics and conversants# 

In Summary 

For the most part, the orientations do not play one of the roles 
esqjected of them in this portion of the analysis# Particular groups do 
not emerge as noteworthy in and of themselves# Rather, the orieni^ations 
relate to scope aspects much like the foras of participation— as an 
e:q)ression of interest leading to more communicatory activity# This 
characteristic of the orientations be seen in their interactive 
ef^fects on the scope variables# They tend to be functional equivar 
lents; they are more often effective in the low condition of each other# 
In accounting for aspects of scope, this seems to be the 
pattern for many of the other variables introduced# They have a 
positive relationship with scope, but either orientation is more 
effective in the low condition of the test variable# And, conversely, 
each variable is more effective in the low condition of the 
orientation# 

There are some notable exceptions# 
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The parent orientation is more effective in accounting for any 
aspect of scope in the high condition of efficacy and**™ especially—— 
interest in nonlocal affairso It is also more effective in accounting 
for total conversations and scope of topics among those with favorable 
opinions of the local schools and those who see economic conditions 
as goodo 

The citizen orientation is more effective in accounting for 
total conversations among those with more children and those wilh more 
education* Otherwise^ it is more effective in the low condition for any 
aspect of scope* This interaction is greatest for scope of conversants, 
usually* 

If the parent is high on infonnation exposure or on interest in 
local affairs, each orientation is more effective in the high condition 
of the other in accounting for total conversations* In accounting for 
scope of topics, each orientation is more effective in the high 
condition of the other if the parent is high on information exposure 
or efficacy. 

Each orientation does have some effect in the high condition 
of the other orientation* Their joint effects are greater than 
either alone, but somewhat less than the sum of their separate effects 
when there is no control for the relationship between them* 

Sex the highest independent relationship with total 
conversations, about 165^* The combination of sex and the two oirien- 
tations accounts for 3^^ of the variance in total conversations* 

Perceived economic condition has the highest independent 
relationship with scope of topics-=a negative relationship of 11^« 

Pride and the two orientations together account for 35^ of the 
variance in topics* 



Age has the Idghest independent relationship with scope of 
conversantSj averaging about 10/^<> Sex and the two orientations account 
for 27^ of the variance in conversantso The two orientations alone 
often account for more variance in conversants in the low condition 
of a test variable than any combination of three variables » They are 
most effective (39$^) among persons with an unfavorable attitude toward 



schools a~nd among less educated persons© 

Information exposure is related to scope of topics only among 
those of low parent, low citizen orientation© It is not related to 
scope of conversants at all© The role of such exposures in the flow 
of infomnation and influence appears to need review, particularly 
given the lack of relationship to topics among those most likely to 
communicate informally (those of high parent or high citizeh orien- 



tation). 

We did not. find that those of extreme attitudinal positions had 
more scope than those with moderate opinions© On the contrary » those 



with moderate opirdons often had the greatest amonlht of scobe© 

We did find that favorably disposed parents have more Scope of 



topics, while unfavorably disposed parents have more scope bf 
conversants© 

Among school people we found that those with an interest in 
local affairs have more scope of conversants,. but that-those with an 
interest in nonlocal affairs have less scope of conversant^# This 
point has a bearing on the dissemination potentxal of school people 
with these varying interests© 



Chapter V 

Initiative in Informal Coimmini cation 



If the flow of information between schools and co mmuni ty is 
to be regarded as- something more than the composite result of a series 
of accidental encounters in which the subject of schools may or may not 
come uPp then purpose should be observedo An aspect of informal con» 
vers^tion in which purpose is lively to be visible is that of initiativeo 

That some purpose is evidenced seoas probable, giv^ that seeking 
behavior occurs in the conversations reconstructed for uSo However, 
either seeking or giving as opening "gambits" could be unrelated to 
purpose. Out best indication that purpose is being served would be to 
find relationships between the various aspects of initiative and 

variables that reflect purposeful behavior. 

For each conversation, the respondent was asked to indicate who 

began the conversation and with what words. The manner in whxch the 
conversation was begun was then coded from his response to these 
questions. If the opening statonent was a question, the initiator was 
seeking? if it was declarative, the initiator was giving. 

The dimension of initiative as defined operationally ip here 
restricted to the opening of the conversation from the respondent's 
point of view. He gives or is given, he seeks or is sought. The give 
and take that occurs within the conversation was also analyzed, and is 
reported in Chapter Hi 

Although some purpose may seem indicated b7 the amount of 
seeking reported, there is also the question of whether in(^vidual 
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purposes are channeled in socially important ways* For instance^ is the 
person who has high involvouent in school affairs 9 who has more infor- 
mation eoqposTire about school affairs, being sou^t? 

What kind of person does the seeking? What purpose does his 
seeking serve? Is he highly involved and relatively well informed, and 
thus probably seeking confirmation or reassurance? Is he poorly informed 
but concerned to eicpress his opinion, and thus probably seeking infor- 
mation to form an opinion? 

Table 5*1 reports the relationships of the orientations to the 
aspects of initiative* • 

The parent orientation accounts for 7^ of the variance in R 
gives, for 135^ of the variance in R seeks, for 65 ^ of the variance in R 
is sought, and has a slight negative relationship with R is given* 

The citizen orientation accounts for 7^ of the variance in R 
gives, for of the variance in R seeks, has a negative relationship 
of ^ with R is given, and no relationship with R is sought* 

There is more variance accounted for by the orientations with 
i^espect to the active forms of initiative (R gives and R seeks) than to 
the passive forms (R is given and R is sought)* This may represent a 
real difference or reflect unreliability of data about conversations 
started by others* Assuming it is a real difference, it suggests that 
the purpose of the initiator is more in e3q)ressing himself or fulfilling 
a need per se than it is with expressing himself to a particular person 
or soliciting the advice of a particular person* That is, we can not 
see any evidence here that R gives to or R seeks from someone like him- 
self * otherwise there would be no difference in distributions between 
active and passive forms of giving and seeking, respectively* 
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Table 5*1 Initiative in Informal Communication by Parent Orientation 
by Citizen Orientation, and "by Parent-Citizen Orientationo 



Orientation 


R gives 


R seeks 


R is given 


R is sought 


Parent: 










High 


56^ 


kii 


53 S 6 


365s 


Low 




•2S$ 


5^ 


30^ 


Citizen: 










High 


- 56 ?S 


3655 


52 S 6 


33 JS 


Low 




yii 


56 sS 


yii> 


Joint orientation: 










High parent, 
high citizen 


61?? 


CO 


52 iS 


35 $s 


High parent, 
low citizen 


W 






3 ?;s 


Low parent, 
high citizen 


W 




5zf> 


29 ^ 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


50i 


2155 


56^ 


3056 



’^Percentages are of ”hi^“ communicators as defined in Table 3® 3* 
Orientations are defined in Table 3^6 

It seams clear that the orientations are going to have an 
opportunity here to take the role of locator for public school parent 
groups in ■which relationships between test variables and aspects of 
initiative have the leading part. An examination of the interactive 
effects of the orientations on aspects of initiative bears this out® 

None of the relationships is linear; there is no orderly progression 
from high to low or from low to high® 

Hie high parent, high ci'fcdzen orientation has the highest degree 







no 



of only one kind of initiatives R gives o 

The hi^ parent » low citizen orientation has the highest degree 

of two kinds of initiative: R seeks and R is sought© 

There is little difference by orientation in R is given, but the 

highest degree found is for low parent, low citizen© 

The function of gregariousnbss, as expressed in the citizen 
orientation, bears some note with regard to aspects of seeking behavior© 
Those of high citizen orientation are more likely to seek only if the 
parent orientation is low? if it is high, they are less likely to 
seek© Controlling for parent orioitation, those of high citizen orien* 

tation are somewhat less lik^y to be sought© 

Similarly, there is no evidence of school-related gregariousness 
in the lower likelihood that a high citizen orientation person is given 
something to open a conversations© But if the parent orientation is 
high, and the person is himself giving, the citizen orientation does 

have some impact on initiative© 

That the parent orientation is related to three aspects of 
initiative (R gives, R seeks, and R is sou^t) under both levels of 
citizen orientation does suggest purpose among those of high parent 
orientation engaged in informal conversation© 



Doaiograohic Characteristics. 

Tables 5© 2 through report the data for the following 
inferences© 

Hie parent orientation, which on the average accounts for only 
7^ of the variance in R gives, accounts for 29^ of the variance among 
older persons of hi^ citizen orientation and 23^ of the variance among 
females of high citizen orientation. 



The parent orientation on the average accounts for 13^ of the 
variance in R seeks* It accounts for of the variance in R seeks 
among younger persons of low citizen orientation© 

Although the parent orientation has little rrf.ationship on the 
average with R is given * it varies in accounting for 1^ of the variance 
in R is given among those of low education and high citizen orientation 
to having a negative r^ationship of 8^ with R is given among short 
time residents of low citizen orientation© 

The average relationship between parent orientation and R is 
sought is 6^© Among males of high citizen orientation the effect of 
the parent orientation is 25^o 

On the average, we found the citizen orisitation to be little 
related to any aspect of initiative© But there are specific conditions 
under which the relationship is of some note© 

For R gives, the citizen orientation accounts for 20^ of the 
variance in three different situations g among older persons of high 
parent orientation, among those of low education and high parent 
orientation, and among those with more children and high parent orien- 
tation© 

There is a wide range in the relationship of citizen orien- 
tation to R seeks, depending on donographic characteristic and parent 
orientation© The citizen orientation accounts for 22^ of the variance 
in R seeks among those with more children and low parent orientation© 

It has a negative relationship accounting for 3^ of the variance with 
R seeks among those of low education and high parent orientation© 

The largest negative relationship between citizen oraentation 
and R is given occurs among older persons of high parent orientation, 
where the relationship is 14^ 



As might be expected with an average relationship of zeroj the 
relationship between citizen orie station and R is sought fluctuates on 
either side for various conditions of the demographic variable and parent 
orientation» The largest negative relationship betweoi citizen orien- 
tation R is sought cccurs among those of low educat:J.on and low 
parent orientation (11^) o The highest positive relationship occurs 
among females of low paroit orientation and among short i^ime residents 
of low parent orientation > but the figure reaches onlj^. 7^o 

Tlie demography c variable with the highest independent relation- 
ship with R gives is ageo The age relationship with R gives averages 
125 ^* The other deaographic characteristics all have a negative relation- 
ship with R giveso of these, length of residence has the largest 
relationship, averaging 9^o 

The relationship between age and R gives is greatest among low 
pai jnt, high citizen orientation persons, accounting for 28^ of the 
variance© The negative relationship between length of residence and 
R gives is most pronounced among those of low parent, high citizen orien- 
tation, with 15^ of the variance accounted for* 

On the average, all the deacgraphic characteristics have 
positive independent relationships with R seeks© Only sex has a relation- 
ship of any size, averaging about 14^© 

The relationship between sex and R seeks is most pronounced 
among those of high parent, high citizen orientation, where the variance 
accounted for is 17^o 

Age, which did not itself relate on the average highly to R 
seeks does relate rather highly among those of high parent, low citizen 
orientation, where it accounts for 27^ of the variance in R seeks© 
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Education and age have the highest independent relationships with 
R is given, averaging about 10^^ and about respectiveljo Sex has a 
small negative relationship with R is given, averaging about 

The effectiveness of age and education in accounting for variance 
in R is given is highest in both cases among those of low par^t, low 
citizen orientation* ■ 

For R is sought, education and sex have positive relationships, 
averaging about 10$S and 9^ respecti-sely* Length of residence and 
number of children have negative relationships with R is sought, long 
time reisdents and those with more children being sou^t less frequently© 
The effectiveness of sex and education in accounting for variance 
in R is sought is greatest in the same condition, that of low parent, 
high citizen orientation© 

The joint effect of the two orientations in accounting for R 
gives is greater among older persons than among younger persons© Other- 
wise the demographic characteristics do not alter the joint effectiveness 
of the orientations much in accounting for R gives© 

In accounting for R seeks, tlie joint effect of the oii.entations 
is greater in the high condition of the demographic characteristic, 
particularly among those of high education where the two orientations 
together account for 23/^ more variance in R seeks than in the low 
education condition© 

In contrast, the joint orientations account for more variance 
in R is given among those of less education© The relationship is 
positive between the two orientations and R is given among those of low 
education in contrast to the general negative relationship between the 
orientations and R is given© 



The two orientations jointly account for more variance in R is 
sought among males, short time residents, and those with more childreno 
Of the demographic characteristics, only age adds much to the 
parent orientation in jointly accounting for R gives o For R seeks, any 
of the demographic characteristics combines with parent orientation to 
account for varianceo Number of children is the most effective companion 
of the parent orientationo The two together, however, onjLy account for 
about of the variance in R seeks o 

For R is given, education and parent orientation together account 
for about 125^ of the variance in R is given® The relationship is positive® 
For R is sought, sex and education combine with parent ord.entation 
to account for about 18^ and 17^ of the variance, respectively® 

The joint effect of ar^ dsaographic characteristic and parent 
orientation on R gives is always more effective in the high condition of 
the citizen orientation® In contrast, the joint effect of any demographic 
characteristic and the parent orientation on R seeks is always greater 
in the low condition of citizen orientation® 

Other than these two general tendmcies, the joint effects 
previously noted for parent orientation and any demographic character- 
istic are little affected by the citizen orientation condi-ion® 

The only demographic characteristic which together with citizen 
orientation jointly accounts for any variance in R gives is age® The 
two together account for about l6^ of the variance® 

Sex is the only demographic characteristic which together with 
citizen orientation accounts for much variance in R seeks® Together 
they account for about 18^ of the variance® 

No combination of a demographic characteristic and citizen 
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oriQitation yields much variance accounted for in R is givoio For R is 
sought, sex and citizen orientation jointly account for about 19f> of the 
varianceo 

In accounting for variance of R gives, the joint effects of citizoi 
orientation with education, ruriber of children, or length of residence 
are greater in the high condition of parent orientation© In accounting 
for variance of R seeks, the joint effect of citizen orientation and any 
of these three donographie characteristics is greater among those of low 
parent orientation© The irxferences previously noted for joint effects 
of citizen orientation and demographic characteristics are otherwise 
little affected by parent orientation© 

The combined effect of any demographic characteristic and the 
two orientations in accounting for variance in aspects of initiative 
is not much greater than that of the two orientations alone© 

For R gives, the two orientations alone account for 11^ of the 
variance© Together with sex, they account for 18^ of the variance© 

For R seeks, the two orientations alone account for 17^ of the variance© 
With sex added they account for 23^ of the variance© For R is given, 
the two orientations alone have a slight negative relationship, and 
with sex this negative relationship increases only to 7^<> The positive 
relationship of age with R is given is such that the three variable 
relationship to R is given aaerges as positive despite the general 
negative tendency© For R is sought o the joint effect of the two orien®* 
tations was 5^© Adding sex increases it to 13^ Adding age ^ould also 
increase it to 13^o 

The observed tendency of each orientation to be more effective 
in the high condition of the other orientation in accounting for 
variance in R gives is particularly strong among those who are older 
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and those who have more childreno 

The tendency for each orientation to be more effective in accounu— 
ing for variance in R seeks in the low condition of the other orientation 
occurs more strongly among younger persons and those with less education© 

On the average there is no interactive effect of the two orien- 
tations in accounting for R is given© However » with reference to ages 
there is a pair of compl orienting interactions© Each orientation accounts 
for more variance in R is given in the high condition of the other orien- 
tation among younger persons© Among older persons each oidentation 
accounts for more variance in R is given in the low condition of the other 
orientation© 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the effect of the parent 
orientation on R gives is much greater among older persons© In account- 
ing for variance of R seeks, the effect of parent orientation is much 
greater among younger persons© In accounting for R is given, the effect 
of the parent orientation is considerably stronger among those of low 
education© And in accounting for variance in R is sought, the parent 
orientation is somewhat stronger when there are more children© 

We also see that the parent orientation is more effective in 
accounting for R is sought among those of less education© The converse 
holds j those with more education are more often sou^t if they are of 
low parent orientation© 

This last finding does not square with the conception of an 
opinion leader as “someone like everyone else— only more so©" We saw 
earlier that education has the highest independent relationship with R 
is sought. This is consistent with the ass-omption that there is a 
relationship between education and information level© But here, in this 
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interaction » it sesns they are sou^t out because they know more about 
lots of things, not because of the strength of parent orientationo 

We reported earlier that the effect of education on R is sought 
is greatest among those of low parent, high citizen orientation© It 
seems that we have some "general” opinion leaders in this group — if 
being sought is taken as an indicator* It should also be noted that 
those sought in this group are usually fonales (see Table 5*2)© Their 
leadership sesns contingent on their gregariousness, not their parental 
orientation* 

Males in this group, if thqy are opinion leaders, take the 
initiative T:^ giving* 

The greater effectiveness of the parent orientation in accounting 
for variance in R gives among older persons is primarily found among 
those of high citizen orientation* Its effectiveness in accounting 
for variance in R seeks among younger persons is found among those of 
low citizen orientation* 

The citizen orientation also affects the interaction of the 
parent orientation and demographic variables in accounting for some other 
aspects of variance in these criterion variables* 

In accounting for variance of R gives, the parent orientation is 
more effective among those with more children when the citizen orientation 
is high* It is more effective in accounting for variance of R gives 
among those with fewer children when the citizen orientation is low* 

The parent orientation is more effective in accounting for 
variance in R seeks among more educated persons when the citizen 
orientation is high© It is more effective among less educated persons 
when the citizen orientation is low* 



In accounting for variance in R is givens the parent orientation 
is more effective among younger persons when the citizen orientation is 
higho It is more effective among older persons when the citizen orienta- 
tion is lowo 

Holding par^t orientation constant 9 the citizen oiioitation is 
more effective in accounting for variance in R gives among short time 
residents of the communityo 

In accounting for variance in R seeks, the citizen orientation is 
more effective among those with more educationo In accounting for variance 
in R is given, the citizoi orientation is more effective among those of 
less educationo In this case this amounts to having a positive relation- 
ship between citizen orientation and R is given, whereas in the case of 
more education the r^ationship is negative— the usual situation o 

The citizen orientation is more effective in accounting for 
variance in R is sought among short time residents of the coupunity and 
those with more educationo 

The greater effectiveness of the citizen oilentation in accounting 
for variance in R seeks among the more educated is found primarily among 
those of high par^t orientatione 

The parent orientation also affects the interaction of the citizen 
orientation and doaographic variables in accounting for some other aspects 
of initiativeo In accounting for variance in R gives and R seeks, the 
citizen orientation is more effective among younger persons when the parent 
orientation is low, but more effective among older persons when the parent 
orientation is higho This situation reverses for R is given, where the 
citizen orientation is more effective among younger persons when the parent 
orientation is high, and more effective among older persons when the parent 
orientation is lowo 
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>/hen the parent orientation is high, the citizen orientation is 
more effective in accounting for variance in R gives among those with more 
children* But when the parent orientation is low, the citizen orientation 
is more effective among those with fewer children* 



Table 5*2 Initiative in Infomal Communication Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Sex** 



Joint orientation: 



Aspect of 


Low parent. 


Low parent. 


High parent. 


High parent. 


initiative/ sex 
R gives: 


low citizen 


hieh citizen 


low citizen 


high citizen 


Male 




59)5 


** 


5255 


Female 


5liS 




4-555 


&4 


R seeks: 


Male 


18^ 


3355 


♦* 


2^4 


Female 


27$ 


3655 


4855 


kli> 


R is given: 


Male 




4955 


>}{* 


5855 


Female 


5555 


5555 


5755 


50^ 


R is sought: 


Male 




1455 


** 


3955 


Female 




4055 


3755 


3455 


♦Percentages are of ’’high” communicators, as 
joint orientation and sex* 


defined in Table 3«3» by 


**0nly nine cases of males -viho were hi^ parent,, low citizen were 



found* 



Table 5,3 Initiative in Infoimal Comnranication Parsit-Citizen 
Oriaitation and Age** 

Joint orioitation: 



Aspect of 


Low parent* 


Low parent* 


Hi^ paroat* 


High parent 


initiative/age 


low citizen 


hieii citizen 


low citizen 


hifith citizes 


R gives: 


ifO yps* or more 


4556 


3538 


4435 


614 


20 - 39 yrs 


5358 


6335 


51^ 


583 ? 


R seeks: 


UO yrs* or more 


2755 


3711 ' 


3056 


353 ? 


20-^39 yrso 


17 f 


323 ^ 


5735 


403 ? 


R is givegi: 


40 yrs* or more 


47 ^ 


493S 


58 ^ 


443? 


20 - 39 yrs* 


6 ^ 


56^. 


5335 


00 


R is sou^t: 


40 yrs* or more 


27 ?^ 


2656 


353 ^ 


293? 


20-39 yrSo 


33 i^ 


333S 


383 ? 


403? 


♦Percentages are of communicators* as 


defined in Table 3 » 3 » by 



joint orientation and age* 



Table 5 A Initiative in Informal Complication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Education** 

Joint orientation; 



Aspect of initi- Low parent, 


Low parent. 


High parent. 


, High parent. 


at^ve/ education low citizen 


high citizen 


low citizen 


high citizm 


R gives: 


Hi^ school or less 53 ^ 


543? 


483 ? 


683? 


Some college + 


473? 


483 ? 


593 ? 


R seeks 


Hi^ school or less 23 ^ 


353? 


54^ 


203? 


Some college + 20 ^ 


343? 


403? 


403 ? 


R is given 


High school or less 4 - 5 ^ 


4^ 


483 ? 


563 ? 


Some college + 64 ^ 


553?. 


603? 


50 ^ 


R is sought: 


school or less 26^ 


153? 


35 % 


26 % 


Some college + 33 ^ 


333? 


3 Bi 


36^ 


♦Percentages are of ”high” communicators, as 
joint orientation and education* 


defined in 


Table 3 o 3 # by 
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Table 5«5 Initiative in Infonnal Coinmnnication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Ntoaber of Children®* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of initiative/ 
No. of children 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, 
hieh citizen 


High parent, 
low citizen 


High parent 
hieh citizen 


R gives: 










1 or 2 


4655 


5355 


5355 


5755 


3 + 


5 li 




4355 


6355 


R seeks: 










1 or 2 


2155 


2655 


4555 


3455 


3 + 


195S 


4155 


4855 


4055 


R is given: 










1 or 2 


5855 


49^ 


5255 


4655 


3 + 


9 $ 


5455 


5755 


514 


R is sought: 










1 or 2 


3855 


3256 


38 ^ 


3455 


3 + 


2555 


2855 


3655 


J 5 i> 


*Perdentages are of ”high" communicators, as defined in Table 3 * 3 s» by 
joint orientation and number of children® 



Table 5.6 Initiative in Infomal Communication by Parent-Citizen OilQi- 
tation and Length of Residence®* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of initiative/ 


Low parent. 


Low parent. 


High parent, 


High parent 


Length of residence 


low citizen 


hiffh citizen 


low citizen 


hiffh citizen 


R gives: 


5255 




4955 


6855 


10 Jrrso or more 


4656 


4155 


4855 


9$ 


R seeks 


9 yrs. or less 


1955 


3x55 


5155 


3655 


10 yrso or more 


2455 


3855 


4355 


4055 


R is given: 


9 yrSo or less 


5755 


5555 


4955 


5155 


10 yrs. or more 


5455 


5055 


5955 


5x55 


R is sou^t: 


9 yrs. or less 


2856 


3555 


4055 


4055 


10 yrs* or more 


3355 


2655 


3555 


29 ^ 


*Percentages are of ”high” communicators, as defined in Table 3«»39 by 
joint orientation and length of residence* 
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Participatory Characteristics 

Tables 5o? through 5ol0 show the re3.ationships for the participav 
toiy characteristics and orientations with initiative criteria* 

The parent ori stations > which on the average accounts for 7^ 
the variance in R gives, accounts for 22^ of the variance when infonoation 
63 cposure is high and citizen orientation is high© It accounts for 
of the variance in R seeks, in contrast to an average of 13^ t when 
interest in nonlocal affairs is high and citizen orientation is low© It 
accounts for 12/^ in R is given, as opposed to the slight negative relation- 
ship usually found, in the condition of high interest in nonlocal affairs 
and low citizen orientation© It accounts for 29^ of the variance in R 
is sought, compared to the average of 6^, in the condition of high 
interest in nonlocal affairs and low citizen orientation© 

The citizen orientation, which on the average accounts for 7^ 
of the variance in R gives, accounts for 19^ of the variance when interest 
in local affairs is high and the parent orientation is high© It accounts 
for 185^ of the variance in R seeks, compared to an average of 3^« when 
information exposure is high and the parent orientation is low© 

For both R gives and R seeks, the citizen orientation has a high 
negative relationship under certain conditions of participatory char- 
acteristics and parent orientation© Among those with high information 
exposure and low parent orientation, the citizen orientation has a 
negative relationship of 17^ with R gives© Among those low in efficacy 
and high on parent orientation, it has a negative relationship of 20^ 
with R seeks© 

The average negative relationship of citizen orientation to R is 
given is 4/^© Among those with a high interest in nonlocal affairs and 
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high parent orientations this negative relationship reaches 13^* 

an average r^ationship between citizen orientation and R is 
sought of zero# there is considerable variance in both directions accord- 
ing to participatory characteristic and parent orientationo Among those 
with low efficacy and high parent orientations there is a positive relation 

ship between citizen orientation and R is sought of 18^» 

This finding would seon. to suggest that the citizen orientation 
produces opinion leadership— as indexed by R is sought— among those of 
high parent orientation only in the absence of a sense of efficacy® The 
suspicion that these persons might have negative evaluations of the local 
schools is confirmed in the next section (see Table 5«ll)« 

Among those with u high interest in nonlocal affairs and high 
parent orientation » there is a negative relationship of 22^ between 
citizen orientation and R is sought® It does not appear that high 
citizen orientation opinion leaders are being sought for any knowledge 
they might be presumed to have about schools— or education generally® 

Hone of the participatory characteristics has much of an indepen- 
dent relationship with R gives, the highest being an average of ^ for 
interest in nonlocal affairs or information exposure® This is rather 
interesting, considering that R gives might be viewed as an aspect of 
participation itself® 

The relationship between information exposure and R gives is 
greatest among those of lovr parent, lovj citizen orientation, ^diere it 
accounts for 17^ of the variance in R gives® The low parent, high 
citizen condition affords interest in nonlocal affairs, a 1^ relation- 
ship with R gives® 

Interest in nonlocal affairs has the highest independent 



r^atlonshlp with both R seeks and R is sought» averaging about 7^ 
respectively f Its greatest effect on both aspects of initiative comes in 
the high parenl|, low citizen condition, where the figures are 19^ and 25^, 
respectivelyo 

Interest in nonlocal affairs has a positive relationship i^th 
eveiy aspect of initiative ampng those of high parant, low citizen orien- 
tation* That lowest relationship isrll^ with R gives* 

The same group of high parents low citizen orientation persons with 
a bi^ interest in nonlocal affairs was seen in Chapter IV to have 
r elat ively high levels of evezy aspect of scope as w^. This small group 
(21, all women) evidently contains some "communication leaders*" Whether 
these persons are also opinion leaders in ways other than that indexed 

by R is sought, regains to be seen* 

Interest in local affairs has the highest ind^endent relationship 
with R is given, averaging about 6^*- Interest in nonlocal affairs is 
close behind* Both are more effective in accounting for variance in 
R is given in the high parent, low citizen condition, reaching 15^ 

163^, respectively* 

The joint effect of the two orientations on R i^ves is greater 
among those persons with hi^ interest in either local or nonlocal affairs* 
In accounting for varS.ance in R seeks, the two orientations are 
more effective jointly among those with a low interest in local affairs, 
but also among those with a high interest in nonlocal affairs, a high 
sense of efficacy, or hi^ information exposure* 

The effectiveness of the two orientations in jointly accounting 
for variance in R is sought is greater among those with a low s^se of 
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gf fxcaoy and among those with a low interest in local affairs* 

The tendency for the two orientations jointly to be negatively 
related to variance in R is given is greater among those with high infor- 
mation exposure or high interest in local affairs* Among those with low 
infomation s^osure and low interest in local affairs, there is no 
rdationship between the two orxentations and R is given* 

None of the participatory characteristics adds much to the parent 
orientation in accounting for variance in- R gives. The highest is an 
average of 11^ for interest in nonlocal affairs and parent orientation* 

In accounting for R seeks, on the other hand, all of the partici- 
patory characteristics combine with parent orientation to aid in account- 
ing for the variance. The highest is an average of 25^ for interest in 

nonlocal affairs and parent orientation* 

No participatory characteristic combines with parent orientation 
to account for variance in R is g5.ven« Interest in nonlocal affairs 

best combines with parent orientation to account for variance in 
R is sought* Together they average about l6^ of the variance accounted 

for. 

Although interest in nonlocal' affairs best combines with parent 
orientation in accounting for variance in R gives, R seeks, and R is 
sought, the joint effect is dependent in part on the condition of citizen 
orientation* In accounting for variance of R gives, interest in non- 
local affairs and parent orientation are more effective in the high 
citizen condition* In accounting for variance in R seeks and R is 
sought, the two are more effective in the low citizen condition* 

In general, none of the participatory characteristic combines 
with citizen orientation to account for much varisr.ee in any aspect of 
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initiativeo For R gives, the citizen orientation and infozmtion exposure 
together account for about 8/^ of the variance* For R seeks, interest in 
local affairs and citizen orientation jointly account for about 8^ of the 
variance. 

While the joint effect of any participatory characteristic and 
citizen orientation is generally small with reference to any aspect of 
initiative, there are some very regular interactions involving parent 
orientation. The joint effect of any participatory characteristic and 
citizen orientation in accounting for R gives is always greater in the 
high condition of parent orientation^ But the joint effect of citizen 
orientation and any participatory characteristic in accounting for 
variance in R seeks is always greater in the low condition of parent 
orientation. 

Adding information exposure to the two orientations gives a 
combined effect of Z7$ of the variance accounted for in R gives, as 
compared to 11^ for the two orientations alone* The two orientations 
alone accounted for 17JS of the variance in R seeks. This is increased 
to 245 I when interest in local affairs is added, or to 23^ if interest 
in nonlocal affsd: 2 S is added. 

The general tendency for each orientation to be more effective in 
accounting for variance in R gives in the high condition of the other 
orientation is greater in the high participation condition for all 
characteristics except interest in nonlocal affairs. There, the two 
orientations are more effective in the high condition of each other 
when interest in nonlocal affairs is low. 

Two conditions of participatory variables affect -fee interaction 
of the two orientations with respect to R is sought. When information 
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ssposure is high, each orientation is mox^e effective in the high condition 
of the other orientation in accounting for E is sought* Wien inforaaticn 
sxpostiTO is iow, each orientation is more effective in the low condi1d.c^ 
of the other* When interest in nonlocal affairs is low, each orientation 
is more effective in accoimting for variance in R is sought in the high 
condition of the other orientation. But when interest in nonlocal affairs 
is liigh, each orientation is more effective in the low condition of the 
other. 

The first of these is deceptive« It seems to inqoly that information 
exposure enhances the effectiveness of each orientation as long as Idle 
other orientation is present* But Table shows that the apparent en- 
hancement is actually the lack of a negative relationship— the latter being 
f oruad in the low information exposure condition* 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the effect of the parent 
orientation on R gives is somewhat greater among those with hi^ interest 
jji local affairs or high information exposure. 

In accounting for variance in R gives, the parent orientation is 
usually more effective in the high condition of the participatory characteiv 
istic when citizen orientation is high* The exception is that among those 
with a high interest in nonlocal affairs the parent orientation is more 

effective in the low citizen condition* 

The interactions involving R seeks are very interesting* The effect 
of the parent orientation on R seeks is greater in the high condition 
of infczmabion s^osure and of interest in' nonlocal affairs, that is, 
more to alreadv^have Telativ^^y more information 

about schools* 

liess infonoation exposure is related to R seeks, however, in the low 
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condtition of both oidentations# There, these -with less information eixpo- 
sures do seek somewhat more often than those with more information esqpo- 
sursc The important fact is that those with an interest in schools > as 
evidenced in their orientations, do not seek more often if th^ are low on 
information eaeposure# 

The parent orlen^tation is more effective in accounting for R seeks 
in the low condition of interest in local affairs* The converse holds 
also; interest in local affairs is more effective in the low parent orien- 
tation. Functional equivalence with respect to R seeks is suggested* We 
observed in Chapter IV that these two appeared to be functional equivalents 
for aspects of pcope. It should be noted> however, that this is not the 
case for R gives. 

The interactions of parent orientation and participatory character- 
istics r^ative to R seeks are not affected by the citizen orientation* 

The parent orientation accounts for variance in R is given and 
R is sought better among those with a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs. 

The latter is subject to a higher order interaction with citizen 
orientation. The parent orientation is new’s effective among those with 
high interest in nonlocal affairs in accounting for R is sought only if 
the citizen orientation is low. If the citize* orientation is hi^, the 
parent orientation is more effective among those with low interest in 

nonlocal affairs. 

This igives us another view of a finding reported earlier in this 
chapter— that those of high parent, low citizen orientation w3.th a high 
interest in nonlocal affairs are sought out by others. 

Holding parent orientation constant, the citizen orientation is 
more effective in accounting for variance in R gives among those low on 
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efficacy or low on infotmation e:q 30 sure» But, in both cases, this stems 
fr(M those of low parent orientation« 



The citizen orientaticn is more effective in aceountiug 
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in the high conditions of efficacy and information ejqposure, whatever the 
level of parent orientation* 

The effectiveness of the citizen orientation in accounting for R is 
given is always higher in tjie low participatory condition* What this 
amounts to is a reversal of the usual negative relationship between citizen 
orientation and R is given uhder these conditions— if the parent orientation 
is high. However, for low information eaposure, the parent orientation 



must also be low. 

The citizen orientation is much more effective in accounting for R 

is sought among those with low efficacy. 

There are interactions with infoneation exposure and interest in non- 
local affairs relative to R is sought, according to level of parent orien- 
tation. 

The citizen orientation accounts for more variance in R is sought 
among those with high information exposure when the parent orientation is 
high, but for more variance among those with low information ess^osure 

when the parent orientation is lew. 

When interest in nonlocal affairs -is high, the citizen orientation 
accounts for more variance in R is sought when the parent orientation is 
low. When the parent orientation is high, the citizen orientation 
accounts for more variance when interest in nonlocal affairs is low. 
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Table 5.7 Initiative in Informal Ctoimmmication by Par«nt-C3.tizen 
Orientation and Efficacy.* 

Joint ofioitatiQn: 



Aspect of 

initiative/ efficacy 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent. High parent, 
high citi 2 sen low citizen 


High paTcait, 
high citia?Stt 


«r 


R gives: 


* 










Low 




55Sf 


5^ 


dii 




High 


52S5 


h)3$ 


'‘Ri 


6l?5 




R seeks: 












Low 






Mi 


18S5 




High 




3855 


4555 


Mi 




R is given; 












Low 


5^ 


ii835 


46j5 


53i 




High 


50f> 


5¥ 


5855 


5i.i 




R is sought 












Low 




Mi 


2^ 


mi 




High 




2555 


4055 


3Zi 




♦Percentages are of **high*’ communicators , as defined in Table 3*3# ^ joint 
orientation and efficacy. Levels of efficacy are defined in Table 3*7* 





High parent 
high citizen 



o 
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Table 5.8 Initiative in Informal Comnmnication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Information Bjqposure.* 

Joint orientation: 

Aspect of initiative/ Low parent. Low parent. High parent, 

facDQsnres low citizen high citizen low citizen 

R gives: 

Zero to two 
Three or more 
E seeks: 

Zero to two 
Kiree or more 
R is given 
Zero to two 
Three or more 
R is sought: 

Zero to two 
Three or more 

*P^?C€ntages are of **high** communicators, as defined in Table 3*3 1 by joint 
orientation and information eixposures. 



4256 


5815 


Mi 


5215 


5915 


kii 


mi 


&fi 




3215 


Mi 


2815 


I8S5 


3655 

- • 


mi 


43.15 


52S5 


5616 


S9i 


5^ 


6ll5 


' 5115 




5115 


Z!i 


3615 


kli 


3515 


33i 


Z5i 




3515 
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Table 5#9 Initiative in Ir^onaal Ccisaanication hy Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Interest in Local Affairs** 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of initiative/ 


Low parent,, 
low citizen 


. Low. parent, 
hich aitizen. 


High parent, 
low citizen 


Hi^ p 


R gives: 
Low 




51^ 




523^ 




5156 


k 5 i 




66^ 


R sedcs: 


Low 


x>4 


y4 


’Vif’ 


38^ 


r Hi^ 


3258 






34 


R is given: 


Low 


5 ^ 


5 i$ 


UTi 


52^ 


High 


62^ 


53 $ 


64 


54 


R is sought: 
Low 




. 34 


34 


34 


High 


314 


2S$ 


33i 


34 



^Percentages are of ®high” comnranicators, as defin»5d in Table 3*3# br^ joint 
orientation and interest in local affairs# Levels of interest are defined 
in TaHe 3»?* 

Table 5#10 Initiative in Informal Gominanication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation sttid Interest in Non-local Affairs#* 



Aspect of initiative/ 


Low parent. 


Joint orientation: 

Low parent, liigh parent. 


High parent 


interest, nonfloc# 


low citizen 


hiffh citizen 


low citizen 


hivh ci’^zen 


R gives: 


Low 


53i 




14 


61 ? 


High 


k4 


54 


54 


62? 


R seeks: 


Low 


24 


3555 


4 $ 


33JS 


High 


z4 


3335 


64 


¥1^ 


R is given: 
Low 


56$ 


54 


54 


54 


ffiLgh 


55$ 


54 


64 


54 


R is sou^t: 
Low 


34 


24 


34 


35$ 




1S$ 


33'f' 


54 


35l> 



♦Percentages are 01 "nign" connnu^cawi-o, ^ » 

orientation and interest in non-local affairs. Levels of interest are 

defined in Table 3*7* 
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Attitudlnal Characteristics 

Tables 5.11 -atirough report the data for initiative by ^he two 

orientations snd attitudinal eharaoteristics. 

The effect of the parait orientation on R gives is greatest among 

those «ho are high on evaluation of local schools and high on citizen onen- 

tstiott, v*ere it accounts for 2^ of the variance, as compared to the 

average of 7^. 

In accounting for variance of E seeks, the parent orientation is 
most effective among those mho have a low evaluation of the local schools 
and a low citizen orientatioi'. or a high evaluation of the local schoo3.s and 
a low citizen orientation. In both cases 3li differentiation is achieved 
hr the parent orientation. In addition, 31^ is also obtained ’oy the parent 
orientation among those vSio perceive eoonomio conditions as poor and who 
have low citizen orientation. Those with low pride ard low citizen orien- 
tation provide a ccntert in i*ieh the parent orientation malres a difference 

of 3056. 

Although the parent orientarion usually has little relationship to 
R is given, it accounts for 2^ of the variance i&er the evaluation of tiie 

local schools is iOw and the citizen orientation is low. 

The average effect of the parent orientation on R is sou^it (6^), 
is raised to 27^ among those i*o have a low evaluation of the local 

schools and high citizen orientation. 

The effect of the citizen orientation, like that of the parent 

orientation, is considerably enhanced under certain conditions of the 
attitudinal characteristics and parent orientation. The variance accounted 
for in R gives by the citizen orientation reaches 26^ among those who have 
a high evaluation of the local schools and high parent orientation. 
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reaches among those who perceive economic conditions as poor and have 
a high parent oiientationo 

tooLg those who have a high evaluation of the local schools and a 
low parent orientation, the citizen orientation accounts for 25^ of the 
variance in R seeks, as compared to an average of 3^® 

For those who have a high evaluation of the local schools and a high 
parent orientation, there is a negative r^ationship of 21^ between citizen 
orientation and H is gi^eno This compares with an average negative 
relationship of 

ifflong those w^o have a high evaluation of the local schools and a 
high parent orientation, there is a negative relationship of 20^ between 

citizen orientation and R is sought* 

It appears that the gi’egarlous person ^is not sought because of 
favorability toward schools any more than for strength of parent orientation* 
None of the attitiidinal characteristics have much relationship with 
R se^* Evaluation of local schools dominates the independent relation- 
ships with the other aspects of initiative* 

^ere is a strong negative r^ationship between evaluation of 
schools and R gives, even though for high parent, high citizen orientation 
persons the relationship is positive* In the low parent, high citizen 
groups the negative relationship is at its strongest* We saw before that 
males in this group were more likely to take this form of initiative* 

The situation reverses for R is given. Those of high parent, high 
citizen orLmtation show a slight negative r^tionship between evaluation 
and R is ^ven* Members of the other groups are more likely to have had 
conversations initiated in this manner if their evaluation was favorablec 






Thus we have those who are hi0i in aspects of scope (high parent, 
hi^ citizen) giving more often if they are favorable toward the schools 
and receiving more oftm if th^ are less favorable. For «ie other groiq>s, 
however, the reverse holds; they give more, often if they are anfsTorahle 

and recciv© more often 3if ‘th.ey’ ar© favorabX©* 

The relationship of evaluation to E is sought is like that for B is 

given. It differs only in that evaluation makes little difference among 

thos© of low parent, low citizen orientation* 

Those of high parent, high citizen orientation are sou^t more 

often if their evaluations are unfavorable (or moderate). 5hose of hi^ 
parent, low citizen orientation or of low parent, hi^ citizen orimtation 
are sought more often if their views are more favorable. In the case of 
those with low parent, high citizen orientation, persons are sou^t most 

often when they have a moderate evaluation* 

This adds to our pictures of two kinds of potential opinion leaders. 

The high parent, low citizen fenale with higt interest in nonlocal affairs 
appears to be sou^t more often if she has a favorable attitude toward 
the local schools. The low parent, high citizen, more educated female 
seems to be sought more often if she has a moderate attxtude. 

The contrast between two of those groups ,(hi^ parent, low citizen 
and hi^ parent, high citizen) was not evident for the relationship between 
ev^uation and two aspects of scope, total conversations and topics. Both 
groups showed more scope if evaluation was favorable. However, we did 
see in CSapter IV that scope of conversants was higher among the hi^ 
parent, high citizen parents if evaluation is less favorable. It seams 
that this increased scope of conversants was of a passive nature, for here 
we see that they are higher only on R is given and B is sought vften 
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evaluation is unfavorablec 

Those *s}io perceive ecoaomic condj>tipns poor^ *(9110111 we saw in 
Chapter IV to have more scope of topics in each orientation group, here 
show little difference in any aspect of initiative from those who see 
conditions as good. In particular,: they are less likely to’ her^sou^t 
when either orientation (and thus participation) is high. 

The joint effect of the two orientations on R gives is much greater 
^iwnng those with a high evaluation of ^he local schools© The joint effect 
on R is given is much greater among those who have low evaluation of the 
local schools. The latter turns out to signify that there is a slight 
positive corr^ation between the joint orientations and R is given among 
those with a low evaluation of the local schools. Among those with a high 
evaluation of the local schools there is a much stronger negative correl- 
ation. 

Percedved economic condition affects the joint effectiveness of 
the two orientations on R sedcs and R is sought. The joint ozdentations 
have a greater effect on R seeks among thos<a who perceive economic con- 
ditions as poor, bat have a greater effect on R is sought among those who 
perceive economic conditions as good. 

None of the attitudinal characteristics combine with parent orien- 
tation to account for much variance* in R gives. The best combination 
is perception of economic condition and parent orientation, which 
togethenr average about 8 ^ of the variance accounted for. 

In accounting for variance in R seeks, all three of the attitud- 
inal characteristics add something. The best combination is pride with 
parent orientation. Together they account for about l 6 ^ of the vaidance. 

Only evaluation of locals schools combines with parent orientation 
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effectively to account for variance in R given# The two together 
account for about 1.Qf> of the variance in R is given# This is the only 
combination of two or three variables which has any positive relationsiiip 
with R is given# 

Evaluation again is the most effective supplement to parent orien- 
tation in accounting for variance in R is sought# Together they average 

about iSft of the variance accounted for# 

The joint effectiveness of parent orientation and any attitudinal 
characteristic in accounting for variance in R gives or R seeks is 
influenced by the condition of the citisen orientation# Any combination 
of attitudinal characteristic and parent orioitation is more effective 



in the high citizen condition in accounting for variance in R gives# 

But in accounting for variance in R seeks, any combination of attitu- 
dinal characteritic and parent orientation is more effecl^ve among those 
of low citizen orientation# 

Only perception of economic condition combines with citizen orien- 
tation to account for much variance in R gives# Together th^ averaf^e 
about 10^» 

In accounting for variance in R seeks and R is given, evaluation of 
local schools adds the most to citizen orientation# However, in both 
cases th^ only average about 6^ in variance accounted for# Noihing 
helps citizen orientation in accounting for variance in R is sought# 

The joint effect of any citizen orimtation and attitudinal charac- 
teristic combination on the variance in R gives is always greater among 
those of high parent orientation# In accounting for variance in R 
seeks, any attitudinal characteristic combined with citizen orientation 
is always more effective in the low parent orientation condition. 
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None of the attitudinal characteristics » wh«i added to the two 
orientations, gives much of an increase in variance accounted for in say 
aspect of initiative* 

The tendenc?y for each orientation to be more effective in the high 
condition of the other in accounting for vaidance in R ^ives is found to 
hold among those who have a high evaluation of locax schools* ksnoTig 
those who have a low evaluation of local schools, each orientation is 
more effecUve in accounting for variance in R gives in the low condition 



of the other orientation* 

Each orientation is more effective in accounting for variance in 
R is given and R is sought in the high condition of the other orientation 
among these persons who have a low evaluation of local schools* 

citizen orientation constant, the parent orientation has 
more off ect on R gives when, evaluation of the local schools is Idgh* It 
has more effect on R seeks among these with a lower sense of pride or 

those who perceive econonic conditions as poor* 

The parent orientation is somewhat mor^ effective in accounting 
for variance in R is ^ven among those with a low evaluation of local 
schools* None of the attitudinal characteristics influence the effect 
of parent orientation with regard to variance in R is sought* 

The effectiveness of the parent orientation in accounting for 
variance in R gives among those with a high evaluation of local schools 
is confined almost entirely to those of high citizen orientation* 

With regard to R is given and R is sought, ttie parent orientation 
is more effective among those who have a high evaluation of the local 
schools if the citizen orientation is low. However, if the citizen 
orientation is high, the parent orientate or tz «yro effective among 









those 1*0 have a low evaluation of local schools. 

Wniain g parent oiiontation constant, the eitizei orientation has 
more effect on R gives among those who have a high evaluation of local 
schools, and among those who have a perception that economic condiUons 

are poor. 

The gre.-!iter effeotivesiess of ths citizen orientation in accounting 
for variance in R gives aaong those who have a high evaluation of the 
local schools resides prajoarily among those who have a high parent 

orientation. 

In accounting for variance in B seeks, the citizen orientation is 
more effective among those who have a high evaluation of local schools 
or a high sense of pride. 

Variance in R is given is better accounted for by the citizen 
orientation among those who have a low evaluation of local schools. 
Similarly, variance in R is sought is better ^accounted for bV the 
citizen orientation among those who have a low evaluation of local 
schools. The perc^tion that economic conditions are good also enhances 
the effectiveness of the citizen orientation in accounting for variance 

in R is sought. 

The effectiveness of the citizen orientation in accounting for 
variance in R is given among those who have a low evaluation of the 
local schools resides among those with a liigh parent orientation. 

The same finding holds for variance in R is sought. 
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Table 5*11 Initiative in Xafoioal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Evaluation of local Schools** 

Joint orientations 

Aspect of initiative/ Low parent. Low parrat, &gh p^ent, p^^t 

evaluation, -- 




low citizen high citizen low citizgn high citizen 



R gives? 



Low 


55 i 


7155 


6155 


5455 


Medium 


5755 


4055 


^f 755 


6855 


High 


38S5 


lidf' 


4-255 


6355 


R seeks: 


Low 


ZLi 


3855 


5255 


3755 


Medium 


23 ?S 


2955 




3455 


m 


"iML 




hc 4 > 
• ^ 






^ 9 


R is given: 


Low 


bg$ 


2955 


3656 


51^ 


Medium 


55 ^ 


6355 


5655 


5855 


High 


6855 


4955 


6756 


4655 


R is sou^t 


Low 


30^ 


1255 


3055 


3955 


Medium 


2755 


2555 


4955 


2955 


♦Percentages are of ”high” communicators, as 


defined in Table 3.3> 


by 



joint orientation and evaluation of local schools. Levels of 
evaluation ars defined in Table 3*S* 



1 ^ 









9$ 

50^ 



38S5 

52^ 

35?S 

3555 



Table 5#12 3Mtiative in I^oimal Cowmication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Pride in Local Seboole«’*‘ 

Joint orientation:^ 

Aspect of i 2 d.tiatiye/ Low parentf Lojt parent. High parent. High parent 
p p pjL jft ^ loe> schls# low citizen high citizen low citls.^ high citizen. 

$ gives s 

1m ^ ^ 5'4 59i 

High 5055 

R sedcs 

low aos5 z?i 

High 2^ i&i 

R is gj.ven: 

low 5555 50i 

High 5755 56 s5 61^ 

R is sought: 

Low 31^ 29^ 

High 2955 

'^PeiTcentages are of **hi^** coDManicators, as defined in Table 3*3# by 
joint orientation and pride in local schools* Levels of pi^de are 
defined in Table 3*^^* 

Table 5*13 Initiative in Infomal Coimminication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Perceive Economic Conditions** 

Joint oilentation: 

Aspect of initiative/ Low parent, low par^t, Hi^ parent j 
Perc* conditions ' ' * 

R gives: 

Poor 

Good 51^ 

R seeks: 

Poor 19^ 

Good 2^ 

R is given: 

Poor 52^ 

n — Ji <0^ 

'UiWUb *»'«'* 

E is sought: 

Ppor 33^ 

Qood 27^ 



low eltlzen high dtlzet . low eltlzwi 



aSifi 

'1955 



3655 

5655 

2355 

3't55 



'a55 

5't55 

5055 

'i'355 

5655 

3^ 

koi 



High parent 
high dtizgn 



665 S 

5955 

'(•555 

31155 

5055 



29 ^ 

3?^ 



*Percentages are of **hijdi** comnunicatojrs, as defined jA Table 3*3 » * 

joint orientation and perceived economic conditions* ^v&ts of perceived 

conditions are defined in Table 3* 8* 















School Peopl e 

Tables 5#14 through 5>1^ give the data on forms of initiative among 

school peoplO hy various types of characteristics# 

Hone of the differences hy demographic characteristics are of great 
aa^.tttde# Several are notefworthy, perhaps# Males tend to give and he 
sought more; females are given and seek more# lounger school people 

are ?aore likdly to be sought* but older ones to give# 

A greater number of children seems here to bring parall^ results 
with those on scope in the previous chapter# That is* the active forms 



Table 5.14 Initiative in Informal Ccanmunication amo^ School People, 
by Selected Demographic Characteristics# 

Aspect of Initiative; 



Demographic 

^hflraeteristic 

Seoc: 



R gives 



R sedss 



R is sought 



Kale 


59i8 


27!t 


5% 


49)5 


Feeiale 


53){ 


31Sf 




4355 


Aget 

ilO+ 


60i 


yyf. 


(0$ 


4355 


20-39 


5i-i 




5855 


4955 


Humber of children; 


0-2 


525 S 


7m> 


5955 


45S5 


3+ 


629( 


36 jt 


57S5 


4755 


length of n^siderce; 
9 yrs# or less 


5df‘ 


283f 


645^ 


4456 


K> yrsu or more 


5^ 


31jf 


5455 


4755 


♦Percentages are of 


"high” ccmaiunicatorS, 


as defined in Table 3*3* 
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of initiative are more likeOiy among tJiose with more children, ^t as 

scope was greater among these people* 

Short time residents are given more, at least to begin the conver- 
sations* 

All of the participatory characteristics increase the likelihood 
of R gives among school people, but particularly interest in local affairs 

and efficacy* 



# 

n 






Table 5*15 Initiative in Informal Communication a^ng School People, 
by Sheeted Participatory Charactei^stics** 

Aspect of Initiative: 



Interest in nonlocal affairs: 

Low 5^ 33^ 

High 57l> 



m 



Par»oipatory 

Characteristic 


R gives 


R seeks 


R is eivep 


R is sought 


Efficacy: 










Low 


us$ 


29Sf 


Vi 


395t 


High 


GO 


29!« 


9$ 


ft-TjJ 


l^ozmation exposure: 








Zero to two 


5>4 


35?5 


9$ 


35)t 


Three or more 






(i!i$ 


It9i 


Interest in local 


affairs: 








Low 


bni 


y4 


595f 


i*7i 


High 


(>yf> 


25Sf 


59i 


4555 



m 



^Percentages are of **high’* communicators, as defined in Table 3* 3* 
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R se<to is not at all affected iv efficacy. But is is more likely 
school psoplo i*ose infoimation exposure is low or whose interest 

In looaX or nonlocaX srffairs Is low* 

is given increases among low efficacy school people but also among 

those with more information exposure. This is in contrast to R is sought 
where hi^ efficai^ as well as hi^ infoimation exposure is related to a 

groa'tor likeOLihood of being sought* 

There is a smaTL tendency for more favorable school people and 

those with more pride to have more R gives and R seeks foms of initiative 

The t«id«iey is larger with respect to R is sought, which is also related 

to perception of good economic conditions* 



Table 5*l6 Initiative in Informal Communication among School P^eople, 
by Selected Attitudinal Characteristics.* 

Aspect of Initiative: 



Attitudinal 

Characteristic 


R gives 


R seeks 


R is given R 


is sought 


Evaluation of local schools; 








Low 


50i 




69S5 




Medium 


55f> 


yii 


^J5 


43J5 


Hi^ 


iiTSt 


yi$ 


62^ 


49^ 


Pride 










Low 


5 ’-^ 




58iJ 


41^ 




58 J? 


JUi 


(ai 


4955 


Perceived economic 


condition: 








Poor 


59i 


31j« 


5655 


3855 


Good 


55^ 




6l)S 


4855 


♦Percentages are of **high“ communicators 


t as defined in 


Table 3.3 







le se^wr-M g ^w g a ng ^aoii* 
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The school people with moderate opinions of local schools are less 
lik^ to be given information or opinion by someone else than their 
moderate opinion counterparts among the parents# 

The school people who are sought differ from high parent oiientation 
persons who are sought in several ways# The principal differences are 
that school people sought tend to have more» not less# information ex- 

<t 

posure while having low# not high# interest in nonlocal affairs# Interest 
in local affairs makes no difference among school people in their being 
sought# Efficapy does# but this may be seen as a consequence# Those who 
are sought may feel that i»iat thpy have to say about schools will make a 
difference ! 

In Summary 

Unlike scope of informal communication# which shows many s imil ar 
relationships to orientations in all its aspects# initiative have 

diverse rdLationships# Primarily for this reason# we shall organize the 
summary by the four forms of initiative# 

R gives is greater when both orientations are high# but if only one 
is high there is no appreciable difference# Age# evaluation of local 
schools# length of residence# and education show ind^endait relations 
with R gives# R gives is more likely among younger persons# among the 
less educated# among short time residents# and among those who hold a 
less favorable opinion of the local schools# 

The effect of the parent orientation oh R gives is greatest when 
the person is either older or has a favorable opinion of local schools# 
The effect of the citizen orientation on R gives is greatest 

I 

when the person has a favorable opinion of the local schools# has less 
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infomation eocposure, perceives econoiaic conditions as poor, or is a 
short t^e resident* 

Thus, given the above, the joint effect of the orientations is 
greatest when the person has a favorable view of the local schools* 

There aire a number of complex interactions which we shall state 
from the point of view of the test variable— .since the orientations are 
often not as iii^)ortant in accounting for initiative foms* 

R gives is more likely with more ixifoima'WLon eixposure except 
when parent orientation is low and citizen orientation high* 

R gives is more likely with an unfavorable evaluation of 
local schools except among high parent, hi^ citizen orientation 




persons* 

R gives is more likely with high interest in nonlocal affairs 

exc^t yhen both orientations are low* 

R gives is more likely among younger parents except when 

both oirientations are high* 

ftpny i g school people, R gives is r^ated to interest in local 

affairs, number of children, and sense of efficacy* 

R seeks as a form of initiative is more highly related to parent 
orientation than citizen orientation* There is an interaction, with 
each orientation being more effective in the low condition of the other* 
The citizen orientation is negatively related if the parent orientation 

is high* 

Sex and interest in local or nonlocal affairs have the highest 
independent relationships with R seeks* Females and those with a high 
interest in either local or nonlocal affairs are more likely to seek* 

The parent orientation affects R seeks most among younger persons. 












1 ^ 

those with a high interest in nonlocal affairs, and ”tiiose with a low 
interest in local ai’fairso The latter two contrast interesting. 

The orientations enter into several relationships with R se^ 

thr^/igh complex interactions; 

High parent, low citizen paroats are mnch more likely to 

seek if they are younger. 

Less educated parents tend to seek more except when they 
are high on both orientations; theL. they seek much less. 

School people «ith more ohiiaren, less infoination e}qposnre, and 
low interest in locai. and nonlocal affairs are more likdy to seek. 

Neither orientation is related to R is given to any extent, 
citizen orientation being only slightly negatively related. But a 

nnmber of other variaH.es are related to R is given. 

R is given is more likHy among the more favorable toward local 
schools, among the younger, among the more educated, and among those 

with a high interest in local and nonlocal affairs. 

The effect of edncaUon, age, and evaluation on R is givoi is 
greater in the low parent condition than the high;- the effect Ox interest 
in nonlocal affairs on R is given is greater in the high parart conditiono 
The effect of education, evaluation, aid interest in local affairs 

on R is given is greater in the low citizen conation. 

parents eithar of e*ose oriatations are low, education 

increases the likelihood of R is givm; but among those whose oria- 

tatias are both high, it dareasa the likHihood. 

R is giva is also more likHy to occur amag those favorable to 

the local schools, acept in the case whae both oriatations are hi^. 
Mag s^ool. paple, those of low effiacy, femala, short time 
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residents, and those with more information exposure show more R is given. 

R is sought is related to the parent orientation but not to the 
citizen orientation. Other variables routed to R is sou^t ares 

Education— the more educated are sought; 

Sesx— females are more often sought; 

Age— the younger are more often sought; 

Interest in nonlocal affairs-»those high in interest are 

sought; and. 

Evaluation of local schools— those favorable are more often 

sought. 

Interactions affect these genesral relationships, however. 

The more educated are more likely to be sought if th^ are of low 
parent, high citizen orientation. 

Females of low parent orientation are more likely to be sought than 
males, but males are more likely to be sought than females ix both 
orientations are high. 

Those with high interest in nonlocal affairs are most likeiy to be 
sought if they are of high parent, low citizen orientation. 

Those with favorable opinions of local schools are more likely to 
be sought except for those of high parent, high citizen orientation. 

Information exposure among parents rentes to R is sought only if 
both orientations are low, and then only sli^tly. This conti'asts with 
school people, among whom information exposure increases the extent of 

R is sought. 

ibiother variable which characterizes school people who are more 

often sought is a favorable opinion about local schools. A sense of 
effiea<^t more pride, and a perception of good economic conditions also 
relate to R is sou^t among school people. 










Chapter VI 

Direction of Infomal Comnnmication 



We have established somewhat arbitrarily an ordered set of respond- 
ent categories 'which define fiirection with respect to school infomation* 



We have assumed that those persons -sdiose roles bring them closest to the 
schools are more informed* On this basis we obtain the following ordering 
of respondent groups, from hi^ to low: 



Conversations "with someone from a gx-wup higher on the list are 
vertical up; those with someone from a group lower are vertical down; 
and, those “with someone from the same group are horizontal* 

The concept of direction of informal communication has considerable 
importance for a discussion of the dissemination and feedback of infor- 
mation relating to schools* Siowledge of the kinds of persons who 
engage in one or both vertical forms of conversation aids the communi- 
cator in planning an informational program* Knowledge of who converses 
in at least two directions is essential to our understanding of the 

flow of information and influence* 

The communication leader is a person who relays information 



School people; 

Public school parents; 

Parents of preschool age children; 
Private school parents; 

Parents of postschool age children; and 
Nonparmts* 
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one person or agea?^ to another* He may differ fa?om others in no 
characteristics other than that he does serve the r^ay function. He 
may or may not be an opinion leader. 

The r^ay function may be undertaken in several ways. It may con- 
sist of talking with school people and then with other public school 
parents'. It may consist of talking with other public school parents and 
then with other kinds of parents or nonparents. It may be the reverse of 
any of these. And there are other possibilities. It may consist of 
acquiriag some information from the mass media— or other public com- 
nunication— and conveying it to someone else, in any direction. 

In this chapter, we get a prelljninaiy look at the incidence of the 
relsy funcy,on. We are able to see if the same Kinds of persons who are 
hi^ on one aspect of direction are high on another. (To be •*high” on 
either aspect of vertical conversation needs only one such conversation.) 
In Chapter VUI, we shall see if the same person (not just the same kind 
of person) engages in two different directions of conversation. 

Table 6.1 gives the data on how parent and citizen orientations 

relate to different aspects of direction. 

The citizen orientation has the higjior relationship with horizontal 
conversations, averaging 12^ to the parent orientation's 8^. 

The parent orientation is more highly related to vertical up con- 
versations, averaging 12^ to the citizen orientation’s 6^* 

^This last relay function is that first designated as the ’*two-step fl*jw 
of communication." See* Elihu Katz, "The Two-Step FIg?? oX uommuni- 
cation." in: Wilbur SchrajEa, Mass co mmunications-. University of 
Illinois Press, Urbana, Illinois, 1960t pp. 3^-o5* He includes other 
r&Lay functions after reviefwing studies of infoimation and influence 

flow* 
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Neither orientation has much relation to vertical dom conversations® 
The parent orientation has a slight positive relationship (2^); the citizen 
oiientation has a slight negative r^ationship (3^)«* 



Table 6®1 Direction of Infomal Coimnunication by Parent Orientation, 
by Citizen Orientation, and by Parent-Citizen Orientation®* 

Aspect of direction: 



jn 



Orientation 

Parent: 


Horf.zontal 


Vertical ux> 


Vertical 


High 


6555 


3455 


1955 


Low 


5755 


2^ 


17 ^ 


Citizen: 


High 


66i 


3155 


1755 


Low 


9$ 


2556 


2855 


Joint orientation: 


High parent, high citizen 


7x55 


3555 


1755 


High parent, low citizen 


5555 




2255 


Low parent, high citizen 


6155 


2655 


1655 


Low parent, low citizen 


5^155 


1855 


1855 



♦Percentages are of ’’high” communicators, as defined in Table 3*^* 
Orientations are defined in Table 3*^* 



The interactive effects of the orientations vaiy by aspect of 
direction. Jointly th^ account for 173^ of the vailamce in both horizon- 
tal and vertical up conversations; they have no linear r^ationship with 
vertical down conversations. 

Xn accounting for horizontal conversations, the parent orientation 
has an effect only in the high citizen condition. The citizen orientation 












o 
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has an effect in both conditions of parent orientatiLon» bat has a stronger 
effect in the high parent condition* 

In contrasty the citizen ori^tation has an effect on vertical up 
conversations only in the low parent condition* The parent orientation 
has a stronger effect in the low citizen coiiditiony but has some effect 
also in the high citizen condition* 

The high parent, low citizen group has the highest degree of verti- 
cal down conversation— just as it had more of two aspects of initiative: 

R seeks and R is sought* 



Demographic Characteristics 

Tables 6*2 through 6*6 give the data on direction of infomal 
commonication by orientations and demographic characteristics^ 

The average effect of the parent orientation on variance in hori- 
zontal conversations is 85 ^* Among those of low education and lii^ 
citizen orientation this increases to 28^* 

On the average, the parent oiientation accounts for 12^ of 
vai^ance in vertical up conversations* Among those who are young and 
of low citizen orientation, 24^ of the variance is accounted for by the 
parent orientation* 

The parent orientation on the average had very little r^ationship 
with vertical d^wn conversations, averaging only 2^. We find among the 
demographic characteristics that only in the combination of long time 
residents and low citizen orientation is the figure raised much, and 



then only to 

Among older persons of high parent orientation, the citizen 
orientation accounts for 28^^ of the variance in horizontal conversations. 









in coD^arison with an average of 125 ^. 

In accounting for vertical up conversations, the citizen orientation 
makes a difference of 23S^ among those males of low parent orientation, in 
contrast to an average of 

The citizen orientation is generally negatively correlated with 
vertical down conversations© Tixis is strongest among those with low 
education of high parent orientation, where the difference \s^ citizen 
orientation amounts to 125 ^. 

Age and sex have the highest ind^dendent r^ationships with 
horizontal conversations© Age averages l6^© Sex averages 1^© length 
of residence has a negative relationship with horizontal conversations, 
averaging about 5^* The short time residents show more horizontal 
conversations than the long time residents© 

The effect of age on horizontal conversations is most pronounced 
among those of high parent, low citizen orientation© The effect of sex 
on horizontal conversations is greatest among those of high parent, high 
citizen orientation. In the fomer there is a difference of 30^ between 
young and old persons, smd in the latter instance there is a difference 

of 20^ between males and females© 

Sex has the highest independent relationship with vertical up 
conversations© However, the relationship is negative, averaging about 
9^© Males of hi^ citizen orientation, and particularly those of low 
parent, high citizen orientation, show more vertical, up conversativons 
than females© 

This furnishes an interesting contrast to thfe finding reported in 
Chapter V that females were more likely to seek than males© In Chapter 
Vni we shall have more to r^ort on the relationship of seeking to contact 
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school people. 

13i© highest positive relationship with vertical up and vertical down 
conversations is h^d hy length of residence* which averages about 7^ and 
3^t respectively. 

In two groups where opinion leadership has been indicated by the 
persons being sought (Chapter V«-the low parent* high citizen and hi^ 
parent* low citizen groups)* length of residence 5-s negatively correlated 
with horizontal conversations but positive correlated with both vertical 

up and vertical down conversations^ 

None of the demographic characteristics have much of an independent 
relationship with vertical down conversations, the largest being an average 
negative relationship between number of children and vertical down 
conversations. 

The slight tendency for those with more children to show less 
vertical down conversations is most noticeable among those of low parent, 
low citizen orientation. 

The joint effect of the two orientations on horizontal conversations 
is-much . greater ^ong those of low education and those who are short time 
of the^commanity. It is somewhat greater among those who are 

females and those who have more children* 

The joint effect of the two orientations on vertical up conversations 

is greater among males and those with more children. 

Althou^ the two orientations have little r^ationship with vertical 
down conversaticaxs* there is something of a relationship between the two 
orientations and vertical down conversjations among males and those of 
higher education. In both cases the ejffects are r^tiv^ small. 
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Of the demographic characteristics s age adds the most to the parent 
orientation in jointly accounting for horizontal conversations. Together 
they average about 20^ of the variance accounted for. In accounting for 
vertical up conversations, length of residence adds to parent orientation 
mors then sny other. Together they average about of the variance 
accounted for. 

None of the demographic characteristics addls much to parent orien- 
tation in jointly accounting for vertical down conversations. Age or 
length of residence with parent orientation each average about 5^ 0 ^ the 
variance accounted for. 

The combination of sex and parent orJb&itation is more effective in 
accounting for variance in horizontal conversations among those of high 
citizen orientation, but more effective in accounting for variance in 
vertical up and vertical down conversations among those of low citizen 
orientation. The combination of parent orientation and number of children 
is somewhat effective in accounting for horizontal conversations among 
those of high citizen orientation. 

The demographic characteristic which together with citizen orien- 
tation best accounts for horizontal conversations is age. Together they 
account for about of the variance in. horizontal conversations. 

The joint effectiveness of age and citizen orientation in account- 
ing for horizontal conversations is stronger among those of high parent 
orientation. 

Length of residence is the best of the demographic characteristics 
in conjunction with citizen orientation in accounting for vertical up 
conversations. Together they average about 12^. Their joint effect 
is greater among those of low parent orientation. 
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Th© gen© 3 ?al negativ© r^ationship b©'tw©©n cibizsii orien.'tald.on. and 
v©rtical down convarsations is supplementad somewhat by wamb©r of children 
Together they reach about 8^ in a negative relationship* 

The ^fect of the two orientations in accounting for horizontal 
convergitions together was l?^* If we add aget this figure rises to 29^ 
of the variance accounted for. Sex and education also add to the effect- 
iveness of the two orientations in accounting for horizontal conversations 
While several of the demographic variables aid the two orientations 
in accounting for horizontal conversations, none of them add much in 
accounting for vertical up conversations. Education makes a sli^t con- 
tribution, such that the three together account for 21^ of the variance 
in vertical up conversations, as compared to 17^ by the two orientations 



alone. 

No combination of a . demogr a phic - vaTi able .,-and-'the-iaiD. mi entation s 
yields any appreciable variance accounted for in vertical down conver- 
sations. The largest is a negative relationship of 7^ when number of 
children is added to the two orientations— less than that given by 
citizen orientation and number of children without parent orientation. 

Age and length of residence both affect the general tendency for 
each orie^itaiion to be more effective in accounting for horizontal 
conversations in the hi^ condition of the other orientation* This 
tendenpy holds for older persons and those of long time residence. 

The tendenpy for each orientation to be more effective in the low 
condition of the other orientation in accounting for vertical up conver- 
sations is most pronounced among younger persons and long time residents 
of the community. Among older persons and short time residents of the 
community, each orientation is more effective in accounting for vertical 








up conversations in the hi^ condition of the other orientation* 

Anong short time residents » each orientation is more effective in 
accounting for variance in vertical dowi conversations in the high condi^ * 
tion of the other orientation* Among lox^g time residents of the community, 
however, each orientation is more effective in accounting for variance 3 ji 
vertical down conversations in the low condition of the other orientation* 
Holding citizen orientation constant, the effect of the parent orien- 
tation on horizontal conversations is much greater among those with less 
education and among short time residents of the community* It is also 
sometdiat greater among those who are younger* 

The effect of the parent orientation on vertical up conversations 
is somewhat greater among those with more children, younger persosas, 
and those who are short time residents of the community* 

Demographic characteristics do not affect the relationship between 
parent orientation and vertical down conversiations appreciably* The 
parent orientation is cnly sli^tly more effective among those with 
high education in accounting for vertical down conversations* 

The parent orientation is more effective in accounting for variance 
in horizontal and vertical up conversations among younger persons if 
the citizen orientation is low 

The parent orientation is more effective :ln accounting for variance 
in aspects of direction among short time residents of the communiigr if 
the citizen orientation is low, for horizontal conversations, or high, 
for vertical up and vertical down conversations* 

Holding parent orientation constant, the citizen orientation is 
more effective in accounting for horizontal conversations among those of 
low education, short time residents, older persons, and those with more 



■i 



children* 
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The off ectivi*si6ss of the citizen orientation in accounting for 
vertical up conversations is greater among those with more children and 
long time residents of the community* The effectiveness in accounting 
for vertical down conversations is greater among younger persons and 
those with mere children- 

The citizen orientation is much more effective in accounting for 
variance in horizontal and vertical up conversations among older persons 
if the parent orientation is high# The citizen orientation is primarily 
effective in accounting for horizontal conversations among short time 

residents when the parent orientation is low. 

Similarlyf the citizen orientation is more rffective in accounting 

for variance in vertical up and vertical down conversations among long 
time residents when the parent orientation is xow# 



Table 6.2 Direction of Informal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Sex.* 



Aspect of 
diractlon/sex 


Low parent. 


Low parent. 


High parent, 


High parent. 


low citizen 


hieh citizen 


5 . 0 W citizen 


hiA eitizaa 


Horizontal: 


Male 


50!f 


5155 


♦♦ 


55^ 


Female 


5555 


6756 


5735 


75^ 


Vertical up: 


Male 




3735 


♦♦ 




Female 


1955 


1935 


3335 


3235 


Vertical down: 


Male 


II 55 


20i 


♦♦ 


l8iS 


Female 


2055 


v4 


2335 


17^ 


*Percentages are of **hi^** communicAto3?Sf as 
joint orientation and sex. 


defined in Table W 


♦♦Only nine cases 


of males who were high parent, low citizens were found. 
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Table 6.3 Di^.’ection of Infomal Connmnication ty Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Age.* 

Joint diientations 



Aspect of 


Low parent 9 


Low parent. 


High parent. 


Hi^ parent. 


direction/sex 


low citizen 


hiedi citizen 


low citizen 


citizen 


Horizontal: 


^ yrs. or more 




5535 


3735 


6535 


20-39 yrs. 


5% 


6735 


6735 


7635 


Vertical up: 


Ho yrs. or more 


22 $ 


7{$ 


2 &i 


3735 


20 - 39 yrs. 


v4 


2 £$ 


383b 


3335 


Vertical down: 


^ yirso or more 


zs$ 


12 $ 


2335 


15^ 


20 - 39 yrs. 


vii 


2135 


ZL$ 


19^ 



*Percentages are of ^higb** coimiHinicatorSf as defined in Tablo ty 
.joint orientation and age. 



Table 6.4 Direction of Infoimal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Education.* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of Low parent, 

T»eetion/educ* low citizen. 


Low parent, 
hich citizen 


High parent. 


Hi^ parent, 
hidi citizm 


Horizontal: 










Hi^ school or less 


4335 


9 $ 


5^ 


82 $ 


Some college or more 


6235 


6335 


5335 


6735 


Vertical upS 










Hi^ school or less 


1535 


^35 


3035 


2636 


Some college or more 


203 S 


2735 


3635 


3635 


Vertical down: 










High school or less 


1935 


1935 


2)4 


1235 


Some college or more 


1735 


l6j5 


2i$ 


1835 



*Percentages are of ^ bi gb^ comnunicat^rsj as de fin ed in Table 3*^t ty 
joint orientation and education. 
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Table 6*5 Direction of Infoimal Communication hy Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Number of Children#* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of direction/ 


Low parent. 


Low parent 


, High parent. 


High parent 


no. of childrai 


low citizen 


high citizen low cxtizen 


high citizen 


Horizontal: 


1 or 2 


self 


595f 


5555 


6855 


3+ 


495? 


62J{ 


9 $ 


74 


Vertical ups 


1 or 2 


21^ 


Z5i 


34 


2955 


3 + 


16^ 


2 &i 


3655 


3955 


Vertical downs 


1 or 2 


CM 


15^ 


2655 


1855 


3+ 


14^ 


18j8 


1955 


1655 


*Percentages are of ”hi^“ communicators, as 
joint orientation and number of children# 


defined in Table 3*^» by 



Table 6*6 DirepJjlon of Informal C<Mmunication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Length of Residence.* 



Aspect of direction/ 
residence 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Joint . orientation: 
Low parent, High parent, 
high citizen low citizen 


Hi^ parent 
high ktizen 


Horizontal: 










9 yrs. or less 


4955 


64 


Soi 


74 


10 yrs# or more 


6155 


5555 


54 


64 


Vertical up: 










9 yrs or less 


185J 


1555 


2955 


3555 


10 3TTS# or more 


1755 


3555 


3655 


3655 


Vertical down: 










1 

9 yrs or less 


1855 


1155 


1755 


1855 


10 yrs# or more 


1755 


2055 


2555 


1555 


*Percentages are of **high” communicators, as 
joint orientation and length of residence# 


defined in Table bT 



Participatory Gharacteiistj-cs 

Tables 6.? throu^ 6ol0 r^rt the data on direction of infoimal 
comnianication by ori^tations and participatory characteristics* 

The parent orientation, which on the average accounts for 8^ of the 
variance in horizontal conversations, accounts for 19^ of the variance 
among those with hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs and a lowr citizen 
orientation* Among those with hi^ information exposure and a high 
citizen orientation, it accounts for 15^ of the variance* 

The parent orientation aeccyiints for 2^ of the variance in vertical 
up conversations among those with low interest in local affairs and a 
Mgh citizen orientation* This compares with an average -of 12^* 

The -parent orientation accounts for 11^^ -^the ^ var i anc e -in vertical- 
down conversations-among those with hi# interest, in non l oc al a ff airs 
arid a -as contrast.pd ..with ,an.average of .2^ overall* 

The citizm .ori£ntatiQn^JsMch,^ihe,a^ 
the c^ n ver ffati,Qp-*gt ior .of the jsariance 

amnT>g f Jins ft aith A -Icw aeose -of high p a re nt nr li, fyit a t i o n* 

The citizen orientatico accounts for 19^^ ihe -variance- Jji vertical 
up conversations among those with a low sense of efficacy and a low 

parent orientation, as compared to an average of 6^* 

The slight negative r^ationship between citizen orientation and 
vertical down conversations is strongest in the high participation 
condition, whatever the aspect of participation, and parbicular3y among 
those with a hi# interest in nonlocal affairs who have a hi# parent 

orientation, where there is a difference of 15^«» 

The only participatory characteristics which have an ind^endent 
relationship with horizontal conversations are interests in lodal and 
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nonlocal affairs. The latter averages about 75^; the foimer about 6^. 

The optimusi effect of the tw) interest variables on horizontal 
conversations occurs under different conditions. Interest in local 
affairs its strongest in 5 >act among those of low parent* low citizen 
ozientation* whereas 5jiterest in nonlocal affairs has its greatest im- 
pact among those with a high parent, low citizen orientation, where it 
makes a difference of 20^. 

Both of these findings are consistent with earlier reports. We 
have said that interest in local affairs se^ to be a functional equi- 
valent for one or both of the orientations, having its effect in their 
absence rather than their presence. We have a3^o noted that female 
parents of ^ parent, low citizen orientation with a hi^ interest in 
nonlocal affairs appear to be coismanication leaders— and potential 
opinion leaders. 

Ihfoianation exposure has a relationship with vertical up conver- 
sations that averages about 6^. None of the participatory characteristics 
has much of a relationship with vertical down conversations. The hipest, 
effica^, averages about 

lafoimaiiQn. exposure* s r^ationship with verticsPL up conversations 
is strongest (U^) among those of hl^ parent, low citizen orientation. 
Similarly, efficac?y*s r^ationsh:’.p with vertical down conversations is 
strong^t ( 105 ^) among those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation. 

Ejcamination of all of the tables in this chapter shows that interest 
in nonlocal affairs is the only test variable that has a positive relation- 
ship with all three aspects of direction among persons who are high on 
at least one orientation. This can be se^x to hold for the low 
parent, hi^ citizen group and the high parent, low citizen group. The 
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folal/loxishlps with vortical up conversations are sin a ll » howevc.x'« 

The joint effect of the two orientations on horizontal conversations 
is greater in the low participatory condition for all aspects of partici- 
pation sscept interest in nonlocal affairs* where the joint effect is 

greater among those with a hi^i interest© 

For vertical up conversjdtions* the joint effect of the two orien- 
tations is uniformly greater in the low participation condition# 

For vertical dlown conversations* the joint effect of the two orien- 
tations on the variance is again greater in the low participatory condition# 
An exception is efficacy* which does not seen to make any difference# 

The participatory characteristic which together with parent 
orientation best accounts for variance in horizontal conversations is 
interest in nonlocal affairs# The two together account for about l6^ of 
the variance in horizontal conversations# 

The joint effect of interest in nonlocal affairs and parent orien- 
tation on horizontal conversations is little affected ly the citizen 
orientation# However* the joint effect of interest in local affairs 
and parent orientation is greater on horizontal conversations smong 
those who have a hi^ citizen orientation# 

All the participatory characteristics combine relatively w^ with 
parent ozientatlcn in accounting for vertical up conversations# The 
effect is achieved "by information s/^osure and parent 
orientation* which together account for about 18^ of the variance in 
vertical up conversations. 

Ho combination of a partfcicipatory characteristic and the parent 
orientation has much of an impact on vertical down conversations* the 
largest being about 55^ vhea either aspect of interest is combined with 
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parent ozlentationo 

The joint effect of any participatoiy characteristic and parent 
orientation in accounting for either vertical up or vertical down 
conversa^ons is unifomly greater in the low citizen condition* 

A conbisuition of citizen orientation with either aspect of interest 
accounts for about 163 ^ of the variance in horizontal conversations© A 
conbizuition of efficacy and citizen orientation accounts for about 13^ 
of the variance* 

While the joint effect of interest in local affairs and citizen 
orientation on horizontal conversaticais is more effective among those 
with low parent orientation^ the combination of interest in nonlocal 
affairs and citizen orienta'bion is more effective among those with a 



high parent orientation* 

With vertical up conversations the combination of infoimation ex- 
posure and citizen orientation accounts for about 12 ^ of the variance* 
W 5 .th vertical down conversations the small negative correlation between 
citizen orientation and vertical down conversations is Increased to 5^ 
by the comhlnation of ■Infctma t i on e acp ofnire .a n d ci t i zen iarientation* 

. . 4 . pa r ti c ipa tory c h a cafttar3 .s ti a..and citizen 

orieatatifln Is-jaore ^active in- accounting .for vert ical up conv ersations 
if the^parent arientationJLs .low* 

The addition of interest in local affairs to the two orientations 
gives a joint effect of 2536 of the variance in horizontal conversations 
accounted for, as conpared to the 173 ^ accounted for by the two orien- 



tatiozis alone* 

Where the two orientations account for 17^ of the vertical up 
conversations, the addition of efficacy increases the joint effect to 23^ « 










l6k 

No parfcicipatoiy characteidstic added to the orientations alters 
the relationship between them and vertical down conversations to any 
appreciable extent* 

Several participatoiy characteristics affect the general tendency 
for each orientation to be more effective in accounting for variance in 
horizontal conversations in the high condition of .the other oiriLentation* 
This general tendenqjr holds when information e3q)osure is high or when 
interest in local affairs is high, but it tends to also hold when interest 
in nonlocal affairs is low* 

Each orientation is more effective in accounting for vertical up 
conversations in the hi^ condition of the other among those persons whose 
interest in local affairs is low; but among those whose interest in local 
affairs is high, each orientation is more effective in the low condition 
Ox the other* 

Similarly, each orientation is more effective in the low condition 
of the other in accounting for vertical down conversations among those 
with a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs, but more effective in the high 
condition of the other orientation among those whose interest in nonlocal 
affairs is low* 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the effect of the parent 
orientation on horizontal conversations is greater among those whose in^ 

Xow* but <?reoter among those whose intsrsst in 
nonlocal affairs is high* Ihis parall^s the Chapter V finding on R seeks* 

Xn accounting for variance in vertical up conversations, the effect 
of the parent orientation is a?_^o greater when the interest in local 
affairs is low* 

What little effect the parent orientation has on vertical down 
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conversauions is greater asaong those whose efficapy* is Irat also 

greater among those with low infomation exposure^ 

The greater effectiveness of the parent orientation in accounting 
for horizontal conversations among those ^fhose interest in local affairs 
is low occurs piimailly among those whose c itizen orientation is also 
low# and the greater effectiveness of the parent orientation among those 
with high interest in nonlocal affairs iln accounting for horizontal 
conversations likewise occurs primarily among those whose citizen orien^ 
tation is low# 

Hoirever# the greater effectiveness of the parent orientation in 
accounting for vertical up conversations among those with a low interest 
in local affairs occurs primarily among those with high citizen orientation# 
Returning to horizontal conversations# the effect of the parent 
orientation is affected hy information exposure i£ we introduce the 
citizen orientaticai to show counterbalancing effects# If the citizen 
orientation is hi^# then the parent osrientation is more effective in 
accounting for horizontal conversations among those whose information 
^cposure is also high* B^^t if the citizen orientation is low# then 
the parent orimtation is more effective in accounting for horizontal 
conversations among those whose information exposure is also low# 

In accounting for vertical down conversations the parent orien- 
tation is more effective among those whose interest in nonlocal affairs 
is hi^ if the citizen orientation is low# tut more effective among those 
whose interest in noiilocal affairs is low if' the citizen orientation is 
hi^# 

Holding parent orientation constant# the effect of the citizen 
orientation on horizontal conversations is greater among those with a 
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low senso of offlcacy and those with low infozsm^on eixposure# 

The effect of the citizen orientation on vertical up conversations 
a nd vertical down conversations is always greater, in the low participatory 
condition* 

The converse of these interactions hold* All of the participatory 
^ characteristics are more effective in accounting for any aspect of direc- 
tion in the low citizen condition* They tend to be functional equivaleats 
wi.th respect to aspects of direction, just as th^ are with all aspects of 
scope (see Chs^ter IV)* 

The greater effectiveness of the citizen orientation in accounting 
for horizontal conversations among those with low infomation exposure 
occurs primarily among those of low parent orientation* 

The parent orientation differentially affects the interaction of 

accounting for horizontal conversations* When the parent orientation is 
hi^, the citizen orientation is more effective in accounting for hori- 
zontal conversations among those with a hi^ interest in local affairs* 
When the parent orientation is low, the citizen orientation is more 
effective among those whose interest in nonlocal affairs is hi^, but 
more effective among those whose interest in local affairs is low* 

When the parent orientation is low, the citizen orientation is more 
effective in accounting for vertical up conversations among those whose 
interest in local Affairs is high* But when the parent orientation is 
hi^, the citizen orientation is more ^fective among those whose Interest 

in local affairs is low* 

Similarly, in accounting for vertical down conversations, when 
the parent orientation is low, the citizen orientation is more effective 
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I aBong 'those who have a hi^ interes'b in nonlocai affairs* i^cng “those 

I whose parent orien'ta'M.on is hi^t the ci'tlzen orientation is mere 

1 effective among those whose interest in nonlocai affairs is low* 

I Table 6*7 Direc'tion of informal Communication by Paren'b-Ci'tizen 

I Orientation and Efficacy** 

I ' 

I Joint Orientation; 



Aspect of 


Low parent. 


Low parent. 


High parent. 


Hi^ parent. 


direction/ efficaev 


low citizen 


hiejh citizen low citlzm 


hiA citizm 


^rizontals 


lotr 


53i 


6535 


i |838 


7538 






5858 


57i 


6938 


Vertical np: 


Low 


1% 


3258 


3035 


3338 


High 






'icel 

-/-/r 




Vertical down: 


Low 


1655 


1858 


1538 


1438 




1935 


1538 


2538 


1838 



*Percen'bages are of ^hi^h® communicators f as defined in Table 3*^9 
joint ori.enta'tt.on and efficacy* Lev^s of effica<^ are defined in 

Table 3*7. 
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Table 608 Direction of Infonnal Comnmnication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Infomation Rsposure«’<‘ 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of direction 
/infoo exDOSure 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Jkaw par^t, 
hi^ citizen 


parent, 
low citizen 


High parent 
hidi citizen 


Horizontal: 










Zero to two 




e&i 


535* 


705* 


Three + 


63i 




565* 


715* 


Vertical up: 










Zero to two 




2235 


265* 


355* 


Three + 


72$ 


2955 


375* 


355* 


Vertical down: 










Zero to two 


18;( 


16^ 


245S 


255* 


Three + 


I9f> 


175* 


a5* 


155* 


♦Percentages are of “hi^“ communicators, as defined in Table 
joint orientation and information esqDosures* 


Table 6*9 Direction of Informal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Interest in Local Affairs.* 






Joint orientation: 




Aspect of tdlreetion 
/interest, loc. 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, 
hieh citizen 


Hi^ parent, 
low citizen 


High parent, 
hieh citizen 


Horizontal: 










Low 




565* 


605* 


685* 


High 




665* 


515* 


725* 


Vertical up: 










Low 




195* 


3055 


435* 


Hi^ 


19S« 


345* 


375* 


315* 


Vertical down: 










Low 


14^ 


175* 


a5* 


165* 


High 


Zii 


165S 


235* 


185* 


♦Percentages are of **hi^" communicators, as defined in Table 3»^» ty 
joint orientation and interest in local affairs. Levels of interest 



are defined in Table 3*7» 
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Table 6.10 Direction of Infomal Coimiianication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Interest in Non-Local Affairs.* 

Joint orientation: 

Aspect of direction/ Low parent, Lo?r par^t, parent, p^mt, 

■^rttftrftst, low citizen high citizen low citizen hiffl citi^efi . 



Horizontal: 



Low 55^ 

Hi^ 52jS 

Vertical up 

Low 15^ 

KL^ 22^ 

Vertical down: 

Low 18^ 

High 18# 



5935 


5135 


6835 


6435 


7135 


7535 


3535 


3335 


3635 


2735 


3835 


3335 


1455 


"211$ 


1935 


2135 


2935 


1455 



]itpA<tv«<9M<i>a<>pa3 at*a of **hift’h** comminicators , as defined in Table by 
joint oS^tation and iixterest in nonlocal affairs. Lev^s of interest 
are defined in TabJLe 3*7* 



Gharacteristica 

Tables 6.11 through 7.13 r^orb the data on direction of infonnal 
ccMunnication by orienta*M.ons and attitudinal characteristics. 

Aw ^ n g those who have a low evaluation of the schools and a hi^ 
citizen orientation, the effect of the parent orientation on horizontal 
conversations is 28#, in couqparison with the average of 8#<^ 

The effect of the parent orientation on vertical up conversations, 
which is on the average 12#, increases to 38# among those who have a low 
eva3nation of the local schools and whose citizen orientation is low. 

The highest positive relationship with vertical down conversations 
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achievod the parent orientation occurs anjong those who perceive 
economic conditions as being good and vho have a low citizen orientation. 
The figure is 12$^, in contrast to an average of Among those who have 
a low evaluation of the local schools and have a high citizen orien- 
tation, there is a negative relatioi.ship amounting to It^ between parent 
orientation and vertical down conversations. 

The citizen orientation, which on the average accounts for 
of the variance in horizontal conversations, accounts for of the 
variance among those with a low evaluation of local schools and a h igh 
parent orientation, and 255^ of the variance among those who perceive 
economic conditions as poor and who have a high parent orientation. 

Among those ^o have a low evaluat3>on of the local schools and a 
low parent orientation, the citizen orientation accounts for 22^ of the 
variance in vertical up conversations, as compared with an average of 

Again, among those of low parent orientation with a low evaluation 
of local schools, the citizen orientation accounts for 1^ of the vertical 
down conversations, in contrast to the usual s mall negative rdationship. 
The negative relationship amounts to 1^ among those who perceive 
economic conditions as good and whose parent orientatic^ is high* 

None of the attitudinal characteristics has much of an independent 
relationship with any aspect of direction. Pride averages about a 5^ 
ralaticuiship with horizontal conversations. * Perception of economic 
condition averages about 45^ in a negative relationship with vertical up 
conversations, and p 2 i.de averages about 3^ with vertical down conversations* 
Evaluation of local schools does have some isqoact on each aspect 
of direction under certain conditions of the two orientations. It 
accounts for 185^ of the variance in horizontal conversations among 



o 
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those of high parent, low citizen orientation# It also accounts for 18^ 
of the variance in vertical up conversations, but this time among those 
of low parent, low citizen orientation# And it accounts for 18^ of the 
vertical down convei’sijitions among those of low parent, hi^ citizen oi4e&> 
tation— this time in a negative relationship. 

The joint effect of the two orientations in accounting for horizon- 
tal conversations is considerably greater among those who have a low 
evaluation of the local schools or those who perceive economic conditions 

as being poor. 

The joint effect of the two orientations on vertical up conversations 
is greater among tho^e who have a low evaluation of local schools, but 
also those who perceive economic conditions as being good. 

In accounting for vertical down conversations, the joint effect of 
the two orientations is greater among those with less pride in the local 
schools. 

Of the attitudinal characteristics, evaluation of local schools 
combines best with parent orientation in accounting for variance in 
horizontal and vertical up conversations. The two together account for 
195^ of the horizontal conversations and about 15^ of the vertical up 
conversations. 

The joint effect of evaluation of local schools and parent orien- 
talion in accounting for variance in horizontal and vertical up conver- 
sations is greater among those of low citizen orientation. 

Ko attitudinal characteristic added to parent orientation accounts 
for much variance in vertical down conversations. The best, pride, 
with parent orientation gives only about 5^ differentiation. 

While the average effect of any combination of an attitudinal 



characteristic and parent orientation in accounting for vertical down 
convei^sations is generally low* if the citizen orientation is low the 
joint effect is greater# 

The average joint effect of the citizen orientation and pride on 
horizontal conversations, or of citizen orientation and perceived economic 
conditions is about 

In accounting for vertical up conversations, evaluation of local 
schools is the best of the attitudinal characteristics in combination with 
citizen orientation. Together th^ account for about lZf> of the variance. 
No combination of attitudinal characteristic and citizen orientation 
accounts for variance in vertical down conversations# 

The joint effect of dither pride or economic conditions with citizen 
orientation in accounting for horizontal conversations is little affected 
by the parent orientation condition# However, the joint effect of 
evaluation of local schools and citizen orientation in accounting for 
vertical up conversations is much greater among those of low parent 
orientation# 

None of the attitudinal characteristics adds much to the two 
orientations when three are used to account for variance in horizontal 
conversations# Perceived economic condition and the two orientations 
account for 223^ of the variance, coD5>ared with an average of 17^ for the 
two ori stations alone# 

The joint effect of the two orientations and evaluation of local 
schools on vertical up conversations is sizeable# They account for 31^ 
of the variance, largely due to the absence of vertical up conversations 
among persons of low parent, low citizen orientation who see the schools 
unfavorably. It should also be noted with regard to vertical up 




conversations that those with moderate evaluations are unusually high, 
con^ared with their activity in horizontal and vertical down conversations o 
The addition of evaluation of local schools to the two orientations 
accounts for 75^ cf the variance in vertical down conversations# This is 
not very much, hut it is the most effective three variable set in 
accounting for vertical down conversations# i&i general, some interaction 
of the three variables rather than a total effect is more helpful in 
accounting for vertical down conversations# 

The tendency for each orientation to be more effective in the high 
condition of the other orientation in accounting for horizontal con- 
versations is particularly evident jmong those with low evaluation of 
local schools# 

Each orientation is more effective in accounting for variance in 
vertical up or vertical down conversations in the low condition of the 
other if the evaluation of local schools is low# 

Perception of economic condition affects the interaction of the 
two orientations in accounting for vertical down conversations# If 
the economic condition is perceived as poor, each orientation is more 
effective in the high condition of the other# If it is perceived to be 
good, each orientation is more effective in the low condition of the other 

orientation# 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the parent orientation is 
more effective in accounting for horizontal conversations in the low 
cond3.tion of any attitudinal characteristic, particularly among those 
with less pride# 

The greater effectiveness of the parent orientation in accounting 
for horizontal conversations among those whose evaluation of the local 
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schools is low occurs primarily among those whose citizen orientation is 
higho 

In accounting for vertical up conversations, the parent orientation 
is more effective among those who have a low evaluation of the local 
schools, and also more effective among those who perceive economic 

f 

conditions as being good* 

In accounting for vertical up conversations, the greater effective- 
ness of the parent orientation among thsoe whose evaluation of the local 
schools is low occurs primarily among those whose citizen orientation is 
also low* 

Vertical down conversations are best accounted for by the parent 
orientation among those who have a hi^ evaluation of local schools* 

The greater effectiveness of the parent orientation in accounting 
for variance in vertical down conversations among those whose evaluation 
of the local schools is hi^ occurs primarily among those of hi^ citizen 
orientation* 

The condition of the citizen orientation also affects the inter- 
action of parent orientation and perc^ved economic condition in 
accounting for vertical down conversaticais* Mien the citizen orientation 
is low, the parent orientation is more effective among those who perceive 
economic conditions as gijod, but when the citizen orientation is hi^, 
the parent orientation is more effective in accounting for vertical do^ 
conversations among those who perceive economic conditions as poor* 

Holding parent orientation constant, the citizen orientation has 
more effect on horizontal conversations among those who have a low 
evaluation of the local schools and those who perceive economic 
conditions as being poor* 



The greater effectiveness of the citizen orientation in accounting 
for horizontal conversations among those who have a low evaluation of the 
local schools occurs primarily among those of high parent orientation. 

In accounting for vertical up conversations* the citizen orien- 
tation is more effective among those who perceive economic conditions 

as being good. 

The parent orientation affects the interaction of citizen orien- 
tation and evaluation of local schools in accounting for vertical up 



conversations. When the parent orientation is high* the citizen orien- 
tation is more effective among those who have a high evaluation of the 



local schools, but when the parent orientation is low the citizen orien- 
tation is more effective among those who perceive the local schools 
less favorably. 

-The effect of the citizen orientation on vertical down conversations 
is greater in the low condition of all attitudinal characteristics. In 
fact, the r^tionship is positive on the average under these conditions, 
in contrast to the overall negative relationship between citizen orien- 
tation and vertical down conversations. 

The greater effect of the citizen orientation in accounting for 
vertical down conversations among those whose evaluation of the local 



schools is low occurs primarily among those of low parent orientation. 



Its greater effectiveness among those who perceive economic conditions 
as poor occurs primarily among those whose par^t orientation is high. 
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Table 6.11 Direction of Iz^formal Comniunication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Evaluation of Local Schools.* 



Joint orientations 



Aspect of direction/ 


Low parent. 


Low parent. 


High parent. 


high parent, * 


evaluation 


low citizen 


hic^h citizen 


low citizen 


hif^ citizen ^ 


Horizontal: 


Low (. 




5098 


5295 


7898 


Medium 


55i 


6^ 


4798 


7098 “ 


High 


6zjL 


5^ 


7098 


6698 


Vertical ups 


Low 


3J5 


2595 


'm 


32)6 


Medium 


Z5i 


2498 


385^ 


4098 


High 


2L<ji 


3x98 


■ 




Vertical doun: 


Low 


V)i 


2995 


X798 


1598 


Medium 


18^ 


1598 


2098 


1^98 ’ 


Hi^ 




XI98 


3098 


2298 



♦Percentages are of ”hi^“ coumianicators, as defined in Table by 
joint orientation and evaluation of local schools. Levels of 
evaluation are defined in Table 3«8. 



Table 6.12 Direction of Informal Comnianication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Pride in I^cal Schools.* 



Aspect of 


Low parent. 


Joint 

Low parent. 


orientation 
Hi^ parent. 


Hi^ parent. 


direction/nride 


low citizen 


hi^ citizen 


low citizen 


hisdi citizen 


Horizontals 


Low 


5x98 


5698 


5698 


7095 


High 


6098 


6798 


54 


7x98 


Vertical ups 


T 


vri 
— • # 


265^ 


y4 


3598 


High 


X998 


26^ 


3098 


3598 


Vertical downs 


Low 


1498 


1698 


X998 


2098 


Hi^ 


7)4 


X798 


2698 


X598 



♦Percentages are of “high” communicators, as defined in Table 3*^ by 
joint orientation and pride in local schools. Levels of pride are 
defined in Table 3*8* 
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Table 6*13 Direction of Infomal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Perceived Economic Conditions** 



Joint orientation: 



Aspect of direction/ Low parent* Low parent* High parent* Hi^ parent* 

pere. conditions low citizen high citizen low citizen hidi citizen 



Horizontal: 



Poor 






503< 


75Sf 


Gk)od 


6lt 


6li 


595< 


68^ 


Vertical up: 


Poor 




295< 




30)t 


Good 


V3$ 


24^ 


33St 


385f 


Vertical down: 


Poor 


19f 


i5se 


14^ 


20^ 


Good 


17f 


ITSf 


295t 


155^ 


♦Percentages are of "high" communicators* 


as defined in Table 3 


1*4* by 



joint orientation and perceived economic conditions* Lev^s of 
perceived condition^ are dfsfined in Table 3*8* 



School people 

Tables 6*1^ tlirCugh 6*l6 report direction of infomal communication 
among school people by the various demographic* participatozy* and 
attitudinal characteristics* 



Of the demographic variables* only age has much impact on horizontal 
conversations* The younger school people show more horizontal conversations* 
However* the older school people show more vertical down conversations* 
So do those who have lived in the district longer* Ihe biggest difference 
in vertical down conversations comes with number of children* Those school 
people with three or more have more vertical down conversations* 
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Ts^le 6.14 Direction of Informal Coimminication among School People? 
by Sd^ted Demographic Characteristics.* 

Aspect of direction** 



Demographic 

characteristic 


Horizontal 


Vertical down 


Sex: 






Male 


4-93« 


6735 


Female 


5235 


6435 


Age 










7035 


20-39 


STf' 


6135 


Number of children: 






0-2 


Sli 


5935 


3+ 


4835 


7935 


Length of residence; 






9 yrs. or less 


5335 


6135 


10 yrs. or more 


4835 


6835 


*Percentages are of “high" 


communicators. 


as defined in Table 3«4'< 



**l|y definition t school people have no vertical up conversations# 

It appears that the school people i^feo are most 1*^ Ic e l y to have 
contact with parents— and members of other categories— are those most 
like the parents thems^ves in demographic characteristics. 

Among the participatory characteristics, only efficacy appears 
related to horizontal conversations. Those school people with a hi^ 
sense of efficacy are less likely to engage in horizontal conversations. 

Information ejqposure and interest in local affairs make it more 
likely that a school person will have more vertical down conversations. 
Efficacy shows a slight relation with such conversations also. 
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Table 6.15 Direction of Infomal Conmunication aiflpng School People* 
by Sheeted Participatory Characteristics 



Participatory 

ChAraeteristic 

Efficacy: 

Low 

Hi^ 



Aspect of direction:** 
Horizontal Vertical dom 



6858 61 ^ 

67i 



Xnfomation 63Q)osure: 

+J0 

Three or more 
Interest in local affairs: 
Low 
High 

Interest in nonlocal affairs: 
Low 
Hi^ 



liTi 




52 ^ 


73jt 


52 $ 


56j{ 






5li 




50^ 


67jf 



*Percentages are of "hi^*» communicators, as defined in Table 3.^* 
**I|y definition, school people have no vertical 'up conversations. 



The effects of information exposure and interest in local affairs 
would appear to be due to the greater likelihood of contact with non- 
school persons that such (participatory) activity' implies. In Chapter 
lY we noted that those school people with a hi^ interest in local 
affairs and high information exposure had greater scope of conversants. 

Horizontal conversations among school people are more lik^ if 
a favorable evaluation of local schools is held, if there is a sense 
of pride in then, and if economic conditions are seen as good. 
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Table 6#l6 Direction of Infomal Conmiunication among School People# 
by Selected Attitudinal Characteiisticso* 

Aspect of directions** 

Attitudinal 

Characteristic Horizontal ,4pjS. 



Evaluation of local schools: 



Low 


CO 


5655 


Medium 


485? 


7455 


mah 




6455 


''' 




Pride 


Low 


41 ^ 


6555 


Hi^ 


58i« 


6655 


Perceived economic conditions: 


Poor 


4655 




Good 


53S« 


6955 



*Percentages are of "high** coimminicators, as defined in Table 3*^* 
**lE!y definition, .school people have no vertical up conversations. 
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Vertical down conversations are more likely if school persons see 
economic conditions as good or if they have a favorable opinion of the 
local schools, but most 31kely if they have a moderate opinion of the 
schools. This latter corresponds to the situation among parents of 
public school children (Table 6.H), where vertical up conversations 
are relativdLy hi^ among those of moderate opinion. 
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The most significant result of our analysis is that we find no 
variable, orientation or test variable, that is highly— and consistently 
—related to more than one aspect of direction* This does not augur well 
for our subsequent analyses of the rcday function* We are not very 
hopeful that we can find persons who converse more frequently in a 
horizontal direction who also have contacts with persons closer to or 
farther from the schools* 

The citizdn orientation is the more important of the two orien- 
tations in accounting for horizontal conversations* The parent orien- 
tation has its effect only in the hi^ citizen condition* 

The citizen orientation is most effective in accounting for 
horizontal conversations (255^ - 285^) if the parent orientation is hi^ 
and any one of theset^condi'ti.ons obtains: older, less educated, low 

efficapy, unfavorable evaluation of local schools, or perception that 
economic conditions are poor* 

Sex and age have sizeable independent r^ationships with hrizontal 
conversations, averaging 1^ and 16^ respectively* 

The joint effect of the orientations on horizontal conversations 
is greater among those with less education, those with unfavorable views 
of the local schools, and those who see economic conditions as poor* 

Age and citizen orientation account for about 305^ of the variance 
in horizontal conversations, in comparison to Y($ accounted for by the 
two orientations* The joint effect of age and citizen orientation is 
greater (39S^) in the high parent conation* 

The tendency for each orientation to be more effective in 
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accounting for horizontal conversations in the hi^ condition of the 
other holds most strongly when information e^qposure or interest in 
local affairs is hi^— or when interest in nonlocal affairs is low* 

On the other handt holding parent orientation constant* the citizen 
orientation is more effective in accounting for horizontal conversations 
among those with less information exposure* Most of this anomaly is 
seen to reside in the contingency that more informat? 'll eiqposure enhances 
the effectiveness of the citizen orxentation only if the parent orien- 
tation is also hi^* 

Vertical up conversations are more hig^ily rdated to the parent 
orientation than to the citizen orientation* Ihe latter has a 
relationship only when the parent orientation is low* 

The optimum condition for the effectiveness of the parent orien- 
tation in accounting for vertical up conversations is that of low 
citizen orientation and unfavorable evaluation of local schools* 

Among those persons* it accounts for 3 ^ 5 ^ of the variance* 

If l^e parent orientation is low* the citizen orienta'ti.on accounts 
for 235^ 0 ^ the vai^ance in vertical up conversations among males and 
for 223^ of the variance among those unfavorable to the local schools* 

Sex has the highest independent relationship with vertical up 
conversations* a negative relaticmship of about 9 ^* The males are more 
likely than the females to have vertical up conversations— particularly 
among those of low parent* hi^ citizen orientation* 

Education* length of residence* and information exposure have 
swqTi ind^^sndbnt f*dationships with vertical up conversations* 

Those public school parents who are low on boldi orientation and 
who have an unfavorable opinion of the local schools are very unlikely 
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to have any vertical up conversations. 

But those parents of any orientaldLon who have a aoderate opinion of 
the local schools are more lik^ to have vertical up conversations. 
Similarly » school people with moderate opinions are more likely to 
have vertical down conversations. 

VQiile the parent orientation is more hi§^ily related to vertical up 
conversations among those who have negative opinions about local schools* 
it is also more highly r^ated among those who see economic conditions 
as good. 

■VHth regard to both vertical up conversations and horizontal 
conversations* interest in local affairs seems to be a functional 
equivalent of the parent orientation. 

In regard to any direction of conversation* any participatoiy 
characteristic seems to be a functional^^S|bivalent for the citizen 
orientation. 

Neither orientation has much of a relationship with vertical down 
conversations 4 These conversations are most frequent among those of 
high parent* low citizen orientation— the same group most frequently 

observed to seek or to be sou^t in Chapter V. 

Evaluation of local schools is differentially related to vertical 
down conversations according to joint orientation, ^ong those of low 
parent* hi^ citizen orientation* the less favorable have more vertical 
down conversations; among those of hi^ parent* low citizen orien- 
tation* the more favorable have more such conversations. 

Vertical down conversation^ among school people are affected 
most by infonsation exposure* number of children* ar^ interest in Ibdal 
affairs— plus the aforementided mod'?rate evaluation of local schools. 
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Chapter VH 

Influence in Infomal Cosnsonication 

In the course of daily social interaction, one encounters many 
•values asserted for many objects* Some of these are new values, 
particularly in novdl situations. But others are old values. We 
recognize them from before* Thus for an adult in familiar situations, 
many values which he encounters are not new to him* If there is influ- 
ence flowing in these situations is is lik^ to be "reinforcement." 

Most of the persons we are studying here were certainly not new 
to school affairs* We have already narrowed the field to those who 
talJc about schools. And in these analyses ^only public school parents 
are included— except for the addenda on school people* So reinforce- 
ment of values is likely to be the typical 'influence process* 

We have observed influence attenqpts and successes by judging 
the manifest content of the conversation reports^ An influence atteo5>t 
was judged to have been made •whai one conversant made a value assertion 
with regard to some school object* Our measure of success was an 
eoqplicit s^cceptance of the assertion by the other conversant* Knowing 
no more, we would do well •to assume little more -than reinforcement* 
However, we do knaw something more. We have seen in Chapter V 
that some persons are sought out for their ^opinions and information* 

To the eoctent that these same persons are here seen to be effective 
in asserting values ac^ted by others, we can infer opinion leader- 
ship of more than incidental significance* 
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T?v.io 7.1 shows that both the parent and citizai orientations ha?s 
positive rd^tionships with both influence attempts and influ^ce suc- 
cesses. Neither orientation has as strong a relationship with successes 
as it does with attempts, suggesting that there is more to influence 
success'-thfih the simple act of atteaqoting (i»em, the participation factor)* 
Bach orientation accounts for of the variance in influence 
attea5>ts. The citizen orientation accounts for 10^ of the variance in 
successes, coaQ>ared to 71^ accounted for hy the parent oriental^ono , 



Table 7*1 Influence in InroiKai Communication by Fareut Oiicutation, 
by Citizen Orientation, and by Parent-Citizen Ori^itation# 



Aspect of influence: 



Orientation 


Attenmts 


Successes 


Parent 










46^ 


Low 


yyf‘ 


M 


Citizen: 




47?6 


Joint orientation: 






Hl^ parent, high citizen 


50jJ 




Hi^ parent, low citizen 


41^ 


39f> 


Low parent, hi^ citizen 


40S8 


4356 


Low parent, low citizen 


25?5 


y4 



’^‘Percentages are of **hi^** communicators, as d^ined in Table 3«5« 
Orientations are defined in Table 3*6o 
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Each orientation retains its capability to accoxint for variance in 
both attes 5 >ts and successes at both lev^s of the other orientation# 

In accounting for atteoQ)ts, each orientation is more effective ^ 

in the low condition of the other orientationo Bat in accounting for 
successes# each orientation is more effect3.ve in the high condition of 
the other orientation# For atteoqpts, the orientations are some th i ng 
of functional equivalents for each other# For successes* they tend 
more toward being contingent condi^ons for each other# 

The two orientations account jointly for 25^ of the variance in 
atteng)ts and for 17% of the variance in successes# 

There is obviously a large factor of participa’U.on that these 
orientations are accounting for# Thus the relationships of some test ^ 

variables to these criterion variables may be unesqjectedly small* given 
the control hy orientations# 

+■ 

Demographic Characteristics 

I 

Tables ?’#2 throu^ 7#6 report the extant of influence b^vicrs lay 
various demographic characteri>stics and the two orientations# 

Boih orientations average 13^5 of the variance in attempts accounted 
for# The parent orientation accounts for 323^ of the variance among those ^ 

of low education and hi^ citizoi orientation; the citizen orientation 
accounts for 2Bf> of *the variance among males of iLOvr parent oiientation# 

a 

Amon g females of high citiz^ orientation* the parent orientation 
accounts for 20|^ of the variance in influence successes, as Gcaapored 
to an average of 7^# 

The citizen orientation accounts for 26^ of the variance in 
successes among males of low parent orientation, coii 5 >erQd to an 
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average of 105 ^. 

Only age and munber of children among; the deoiogr^hic variables 
have consistent independent r^ationships vith influence attempts* Age 
averages a r^ationship of 9^« Number of children has a relationship of 



Only length of residence has an independent r^tionship with 
influence success of any eisctent, averaging^about 8^, and the relationship 



is negative© The short tame residents tend to he mors successful# 
SeK is hi^sly r^ated to both attempts and successes, but there 



a'K’hflmn'hs and successes among 

^ M*V/Me AJCMbww •— — — 

those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation. Females show more 
atteo?>ts and successes among those of high parent, hi^ citizen orientation. 

We r^oited in Chapter V that the low parent, hi^ citizen orien- 
tation group contained two different kinds of initiators; males who 
tneded to start more conversations Yssr giving and females who tended to 
start more conversa*W.ons by being sou^t or seeking© The former would 
appear to be the opinion leaders in this group© The males show 
|Aore attempts and more successes than the females* 

Because the males who appear to be opinion leaders here initiate 
by giving, not being sou^t, we shall have to be cautious in 
assuming that their influence is anything more than reinforcement* 

Some additional evidexice—showing greater information escposure aaong 
these persons to be related to successes, f or eocaffi]^e— is needed before 

we can go beyond an infer^ce of reinfo^ement* 

The females of high parent, hi^ citizen orientation, who enjc^ 
more success than the males, did not have a greater likelihood of being 
sou^t (males were higher), but th^ did have a much greater^. lik^ihood 
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of starting conversations lay seeking (see Chapter V). Iheir role as 
potential opinion leaders is still in question* 

The previously noted negative reOLationship between length of resi- 
dence and Influence successes is greatest aaong those of hig^ parantt low 
citizen orientation* It is also negati’^^e, thcu^ en3y sli^tlys among 
those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation. In Chapter VI, we found 
that long time residents in these groups had more of both vertical up 
and vertical down conversatiosis* Their potential relay function is not 



tzcnslated into influence success* 



. _ JLjI 



Jl 



me 00 X 0 % eixect or line ■uwo 0ra.enT>aTAon9 wa xaxxucuoe attwyts is 



greater among those with less education and among females* In account- 
ing for influence successes, the joint effect of the two orientations is 

somewhat greater among females* 

Age, number of children, and education each combine with the 
parent orientation to account for variance in influmice atteng>ts* 

Jointly they average about 20-21^* 

In accounting for influence successes, only age and number of 

4 

children contribute anything to the parent orientation in jointly 
aocounldng for the variance* With the parent orientation, they each 
average about 9^* 

The citizen orientation has little impact on^the joint effect of 
any demogzaphic variable and the parent orientation in accounting for 
variance on wther attempts or successes* However, the joint effect 
of parent orientation and sex is somewhat hi^er on both among those 
of low citizen orientation* 

Age combines with citizen orientation best among the demographic 
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variables in accounting for variance in influence atteo 5 )ts or successes* 
Together they account for about of the attests and about 12^ of the 
successes* Hiuaber of children is close behind in both instances* Xn 
cofflibination with the citizen ori.entation, it accounts for about 20^ of 
the atten^ts and about 12^ of the successes* 

ccsabinaticn of the desicgrapbic variatdie ^id citizen orientaticn 



is nQre effective in accounting for influence attoapts when the parent 
orientation is low* However in accounting for success, the condition of 
the parent orientation makes little difference* 

'jhe combination of either or namber of ohildr^ with the two 
orientations accounts for 33)^ cf the vai^ance in influence attempts , as 
compared to 25^ of the variance accounted for by the two orientations 
alone* 

Seoc added to the two orientations accounts for 25^ of the variance 
in influence successes, as coo^>ared to 1?^ accounted for by the two 
orientations alone* 

The general tendency is for each orientation to account for more 
variance in. influence attempts in the low condition of the other, while 
accounting for more variance in influence successes in the high condition 
of each other* However, when educational level is low, each orientation 
accounts for more variance in either aspect of influence in the high 
condition of the other orientation* VIhen education level is hi^, each 
orientation accounts for more variance in either aspect of 5jifluence 
the low condition of the other orientation* 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the parent orientation lias 
more effect on influence att€B 3 >ts among those of low education and 
those with fewer children* The parent ori^tation has more effect on 
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iiiflucncc SUCC6SS6S asiong those who are short tine residents* 

The greater effectiveness of the parent ori^tation in accounting 
for infl^ lence attempts among those with less education occurs primarily 
among those with high citizen orientation* 

The citizen orientation also affects the interaction of educational 
level and the parent orientation in accounting for influence successes* 
The parent orientation is more effective in accounting for influence 
successes among those with more education idien the citizai orientation 
is low* hut more effective in accounting for successes among those with 
less education when the citizen orientation is hi^« 

Holding parent orientation constant, the demographic variables 
have little impact on the effectiveness of 'the citizen orientation in 
accounting for either influence attempts or successes* The citizen 
orientation is only slightly more effective in accounting for successes 

among those who are long time residents* 

There is an interactive effect on both influence attes^ts and 
successes between citizen orientation and levd. of education according 
to the level of parent or3t.‘^tation and level of -education according to 
the Xe7ei. of par^it orientation* When the parent orientati<m is low, 
the citizen orientation is more effective in accounting for either 
aspect of influence among ihose with more education* When the parent 
orientation is high, the citizen orientation is more effective among 
those with less education* 



Table 7.2 Influence in Infonaal Commmdc ation Parent-CJitizea 

Orientation and Seac.* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of 
influence/sex 


Low parent 


Low parent, 
hieh' citizen 


High parent, 
loB dtizea 


parent, 
MA citizen 


Attenqpts 










Male 


21^ 




** 


335* 


Female 


2$i 




405* 


514 


Successes: 










Male 


29!f 


555* 


♦♦ 


395* 


Female 


36jJ 


y4 


395* 


94 


♦Percentages are 


of ”hi^” communicators. 


as defined in 


Table 3*5f bgr 



joint orientation and sex. 

♦♦O nly nine cases of males who were high parentf low citizens were found. 



Table 7.3 Influence in Informal Coomunication Igr Parent-CJitizen 
Orientation and Age. 

Joint orimtation: 



Aspect of 
Inflnaiee/age 

AtteB^>ts: 



Low parent* Low parent, Hi^ parent, H^gji parent, 
low citizen hiA citizen low dltizen citizen 



% yrs. + 


2S$ 


355* 




455* 


20-39 yrs. 
Successes: 


275 * 


465* 


465 * 


545 * 


yrs. + 


335* 


425* 


405* 


485* 


20—39 yrs. 


36 s* 


445 * 


395* 


535* 


♦Percentages are of 
^ujLut ox*isntaticn ^ 


»hi^» 

and age^ 


commanictors. 


as defined in Table 


3»5t 
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Table 7*^ Influence in mfoimal Coiamunication by Parent-Citizen 

Orientation 40id Bcbication®* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of iafluwiee/ Low parent, 
education Icnjr citizen 


Low parent, 
hiffh citizen 


parent, 
low citizen 


parent « 

hifih citizm 


Ai^^ts: 










Hi^ school or less 




2758 


41 ^ 


5938 ^ 


Some college or more 




44^ 


41 ^ 


4738 


Successes: 










Hi^ school or less 


40 ^ 


42 ^ 


yrf> 


5938 


Some college or more 


30 Sf 


43 J 5 


41 ^ 


4938 


♦Percentages are of "hi^" communicators, as defined in Table 3 « 5 » ^ 
joint orientation and education* 


Table 7*5 Influence in Iiifonsal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Humber of Children* ♦ 






Joint orientation: 


4 


Aspect of influence/ Low parent, 
ftf ehild3?en lOW citizen 


Low parent, Hi^ parent, 
hiedi citizen low citizen 


Hi^ parent 
hirfi citizgi 


Atteo^ts: 










1 or 2 


19 i« 


3258 


40 ^ 




3 + 




46^ 


41 ^ 


5238 


Successes: 










1 or 2 




4058 


4 o ;8 


4838 


3 + 


3658 


4458 


3938 


51$ 



♦Percentages are of "high" comimmicators, as defined in Table 3*5» 
by joint orinetatinn and number of children* 





Table 7.6 Influence in Infoiraal Coimnnnication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Loigth of Residence.* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of influence/ 


Low parent. 


Low par^t# 


Hi^ parent# 


Hi^ parent 


residence 


low citizen 


hidi citl!^e& 


low citizen 


hitdi citism 


Attenpts: 


9 yrs or less 


27^ 


38i« 






10 yis. or more 
Successes: 


2S^ 








9 yrs. or less 








9$ 


10 yrs. or more 


33!f 




33i« 





♦Percentages are of coimminicatorst as defined in Table 3*5# by 

jo i nt orientation and length of residence. 



Paftieipatory Characteristics 

Tables 7*7 througji 7*10 r^ort the three variable analyses for 
aspects of influence with participatory characteristics as the test 

variables. 

Althou^ the average effect of the parsit orientation on influence 
attenpts is 135^, this figure is raised to 46^ among those of low 
citizen orientation who have a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs. 

These same persons show a 205^ difference for the parent orientation .in 
influence successes* as caqpared to the average of 7^. 

The average variance accounted for on influence attempts by the 
citizen orientation alone is 13^. Among tnose ■sdio have a loij sense of 
efficacy and hi^ parent orientation# the citizen-orientation accountrS 
for 34^. Among those who have a hi^ interest in nonlocal sffairs and 
a hi^ parent orientation# there is a negative relationship of 28^ 



19 ^ 

\ 

between citizen orientation and influence attempts. 

Among those with a low sense of efficacy and hi^ parent orien- 
tation, the citizen orientation accounts for 30^ of the variance in 
influence ^accesses, as compared with the average of 10^© 

Of the participatory characteristics, interest in nonlocal affairs 
has the highest independent relationship with influence attempts, 
averaging about 11^© In accounting for influence successes, interest 
in local affairs has the highest independent relationship, averaging 

about 85^© 

The optimum condition for the relationship of any participatory 
characteristic with either influence attempts or influence successes 
is that of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation© Interest in nonlocal 
affairs accounts for 33^ and efficacy accounts for 26^ of the variance 
in attempts under this condition© Efficacy accounts for l6^, interest 
in nonlocal affairs accounts for 15^» and interest in local affairs 
accounts for 14^ of the variance in successes under this condition© 

Even information esqposure makes some difference in successes 
among those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation© It does not have 
any effect among those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation© For 
now, we shall recall that cur first inference about the male opinion 
leaders in this latter group was that their influence was probably 
reinforcing in nature. 

We have previously observed that those persons of hi^ parent, 
low citizen orientation who have a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs 
are hi^ on several aspects of scope (total conversations and scope 
of conversants) , on several aspects of initiative (R seeks and R is 
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sought), and on one aspect of direction (hoi4zonta3.)« These persons 
(all female) appear to have some effective opinion leaders among theme 
let we do find here that th^r successes do not reach the same level 
as their attempts* We also see that other participatory characteristics 
are r^ated to success under the high parent, low citizen condition that 
were not so evident in this context for other aspects of informal 
communication. All along, these participatory characteristics have had 
most of their hipest relationships to criterion variables under other 
joint orientation conditions. 

Given this set of results, it appears that interest in nonlocal 
affairs is not a sufficient condition for influence success among those 
of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation. Other aspects of participation 
are probably contingent conditions. Or, perhaps other aspects of in- 
formal communication are contingent conditions. 

The joint effect of the two orientations on influence attanpts is 
always hi^er in the low participatory condition, particularly where 
interest in local affairs is low* The participatory condition makes 
relatively little difference in the joint effect of the orientations 
in accounting for influence successes* 

The participatory characteristic which together with parent orien- 
tation best accounts for variance in influence attempts is interest in 
nonlocal affairs. Together they account for about 30^ of the variance. 

In accounting for successes, information e3Q)osure and interest in 
local affairs best combines with parent orientation. Either, in 
combination with parent orientation, averages abbut of the variance 
accounted for. 

The joint effect of any participatory characteristic and parent 



02 dentation in accounting for ijifluence attempts is always greater in 
the low citizen condition. This is especially true for interest in 
nonlocal affairs. 

Si accounting for variance in influence successes • the combination 
of interest in nonlocal affairs and parent orientation is more effective 
among those of low citizen orientation. The combination of efficacy and 
parent orientation is more effective among those of hi^ citizen 
orientation. 

Efficacy goes with citizen orientation to give the most variance 

i 

accounted for in influence attempts for combinations using a participa^*^ 
toiy characteristic. Together they account for about 20 ^ of the vari- 
ance in attempts. Interest in local affairs combines best wi'Ui citizen 
oriental^on in accounting for variance in influence successes. To- 
gether th^ average about l?^o 

The joint effect of efficacy and citizen orientation in accounting 
for variance in influence attempts and successes is greater among those 
of hi^ parent orientation. The effectiveness of interest in local 
affairs and citizen orientation in accounting for influence attempts 
is greater among those of low parent orientation. But the parent 
orientation does not affect their r^ationship to influence successes. 

None of the participatory characteristics when added to the two 
orientations yields much of an increase in variance accounted for on 
either attempts or successes. Information exposure is the most 
useful in both cases, adding ^ for attempts, and 3^ for influence 
successes. 

The tendency for each orientation to be more effective in the 
low condition of the other in accounting for variance in influence 



attea5>ts holds up yhea the participation variable is in the high condiii 
tion. If efficaojr or interest in local affairs is low, however, each 
orientation tends to have more effectiveness in the hi^ condition of 
the other in accounting for influence attempts* 

Tlie tendency for each orientation to be more effective in the high 
condition of the other orientation in accounting for influence successes 
holds when the participation level is low. When the parfcicipatioh level - 
is high, each orientation is more Effective in accounting for variance 
in influence successes in the low condition of the other orientation. 



Infomal^on es^osure is an exception in the above instances, having 
litU.e iipact on how the two orientations account for either influence 
attempts or successes. 

Holding citizen orientation constant, the parent orientation is 
more effective in accounting for influence atteo^jts among "tiiose with 
a hi^ Interest in nonlocal affairs or a hi^ sense of efficacy, but 
also among those with a low interest in local affairs. 

The parent orientation is more effective in accounting for influence 
successes among tliose with a high sense of efficacy, mere information 



exposure, or a high interest in nonlocal affairs* 

The greater effectiveness of the parent orientation in accounting 
for either aspect of influence among those with a high sense of 
effica^ or a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs is found primarily 
among those with a low citizen orientation. 

The citizen orientation also affects the interaction of parent 



orientation and interest in local affairs m aoeounting for both aspects 
of influence. When the citizen orientation is low, the parent orien- 
tation is more effective In the high condition among those with high 
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interest in loc^ affaiis, bat when the citizen orientation is hi^, the 
parent orientation is «ore effective eanong those with a low interest in 

local affairs. 

Holding parent orientation' constant, the effect of the citizen 
f on influence attetsgjts or successes is always greater in the 

low of par«.cipation. For influence attempts, this is parti- 

cularly true among liiose with a low interest in nonlocal affairs and 
those with a low sense of efficacy. For influence successes, this holds 
■ore for those with a low interest in nonlocal affairs and those with 

low lufonocitlon eocposure* 

The tendency for the citizen orientation to be more, effective in 
accounting for either aspect of influence among those who are low on a 
giVOT participatory characteristic occurs among those of hi^ parent 

oriaitation, except for information exposureo 

The citizen orientation is, however, more effective in the hi^ 
efficacy condition among those of low parent orientation in accounting 

for influence successes. 



Table 7.7 Influence in Informal Comnsunication Toy Parent-Citizen 

Orientation and Efficacy.* _ . . . ... 

Joint orientatianj 



Aspect of influance/ low paraut, Jf" 

low citizen high eltlz«> ?ow vlIrttiiiSR 



Attenpts 

low 

Successes: 
Low 
Hi^ 



24 



hodL 

24 



3756 

mf, 



i4 

26 ^ 

wf> 



parent 
high dtizmi 

54 

had 



54 

54 



♦Percentages are of "hi^" canmanicators, as defined In Table ^5, by 
joint orientation and efficacy. Levels of efficacy are dtjfined in 

table 3 . 7 . 



Table 7.8 Influence in Informal Comnunioation Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Information Es^osure.* 

Joint orientation; 



Aspect of influence/ 
info eomosure 


Low parent f 
lew citizen 


7 jOW parent y High parent, 
hif^h citizen low citizen 


High parent 
high dtlzea 


Atteo^ts 










Zero to two 






35 S 5 


4835 


Three + 






44^1 


50^ 


Successes: 










Zero to two 


323S 




3238 


4835 


Three + 


3755 


4255 


4335 


5235 



♦Percentages are of "hi^" comsicinicators* as defined in Table 3 » 5 f by 
joint orientatinn and information esxposnres. 



Table 7.9 Influence in Informal Communication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Interest in Local Affairs.* 

Joint orientation 



Aspect of influence/ 
interest* local 


Low parent, 
low eitlaga. 


Low parent, Hi^ parent High parent, 
Mffh citizen low citizen hieh eiJ^jm 


Attempts; 










Low 


2135 


3535 


3435 


5735 


Hi^ 


3035 


45 ^ 


4735 


4635 


Successes: 










Low 


3335 


3635 


3235 


5035 


Hi^ 


3635 


4835 


4835 


SI35 



♦Percentages are of conmiunicators» as defined in Table 3 » 5 » by 
joint orientation and interest in local affairs. Lev^s of interest 
are defined in Table 3 » 7 » 




Table 7.10 Influence in Infowial Ccnnniunication 1:^ Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Interest in Non-Ioeal Aff^rs.* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of influence/ 
interest « nonlocal 


Low parent, 
low citi.zen 


Low parent, Hi^ parent, 
h^eh citizen low citizen 


High parent 
high citizen 


Atteo^ts: 










Low 




JH55 


3355 


53.55 


High 


3055 


3655 


7655 


4855 


Successes: 










Low 


3655 


'•■355 


3755 


5555 


High 


3^ 


3955 


5255 


4455 



♦Percentages are of "hi^" coimnunicators, as defined in Table 3#5» ^ 
joint orientation and interest in non-local affairs. of 

interest are defined in Table 3*7# 



AttitudiD^l Charac teristics 

The Viir&xt orientation is most effective in accounting for inflJience 
atteB 5 >ts or successes in the hi^ condition of any attitudinal character- 
istic. Among those idth a high evaluation of local schools and low 
citizen orientation, the parent orientation accounts for 31^ of the 
variance in influence attempts, as eos^ared with an average of 13^o 
Sijnilarly, it accounts for 1^ of the variance in influence successes, 
as coB?>arsd *fco an average of 7^ among the same kinds of persons. 

Among those with a hi^ sense of pride and low citizen orientation, 
it accounts for 15^ of the variance in influence successes. 

The citizen orientation is most effective in accounting for 
\arian.ce in influence attempts in the,.low od|idition of say attitudinal 
eharaeteristie. Among those nibo perceive economic oondjjiions as poor 



dud 'wiio ha.V8 d parent’ erxentationt tlie ci.tdzen orientation accounts 
for 325 ^ of the variance in influence attenpts, as compared to an average 

of 13^. 

Among those who have a high evaluation of local schools and a low 
parent orientation, or those who have a low saise of pride and a hi^ 
parent orientation, the citizen orientation accounts for 19^ of the 
variance in influence successes, as compared to an average of 10^. 

Only pride has an appreciable independent relationship with influence 
attanpts, averaging about Perceived economic condition has a negative 
r^ationship with both aspects of influenceo It averages about 5^ with 
influence successes* Neither of the other two attitudinal character- 
istics has any consistent relationship with influence successes* 

Evaluation of local schools has several interesting interactions 
with the orientations, one relative to attempts and the other r^ative 
to successes* Those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation with less 
favorable opinions of the schools make more attempts, while those of high 
parent, low citizen orientation with moi‘e favorable opinions make more 
atteB 5 >ts. These findings correspond with those for vertical down 
conversations in Chapter VI. Neither shows parallel success. 

Those with moderate opinions among these two orientation groups are 
less lik^ to be successful than either of the more opinionated— the 
first evidence we have that a more intense attitude is related to some 

aspect of informal communication. 

The effect of pride in accounting for influence attempts occurs 

primarily among those of high parent, high citizen orientata.on» Among 
those of high parent, low citizen orientation, evaluation of local 
schools accounts for Z7$> of the varisaice in influence attempts. 
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The negative r^ationship between perceived economic conditions and 
influence atteDQ)ts is strongest among those of high parent, high citizen 
orientation* In accounting for influence successes, the negative rela- 
tionshio between economic conditions and successes is concentrated 
largely among those of low parent, citizen orientation* 

Pride accounts for l6/f> of the variance in influence sucr?esses in 
the ccnc^iion of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation* 

The joint effect of the two orientations in accounting for influence 
attempts is greater among those who perceive economic conditions as poor, 
and somewhat greater among those who have more pride in local schools* 

None of the attitudinal characteristics affects the impact of the two 
orientations on influence successes* 

The attitudinal characteristic which together with parent orientation 
best accounts for variance in either influence attempts or successes is 
pride* Together they account for about 19^ of the attempts and about 9^ 
of the successes* 

The joint effect of any attitudinal characteristic and parent 
oiientation in accounting for either influence attempts or successes is 
always greater among those of low citizen orientation* 

The attitudinal characteristic which together with citizen orienta- 
tion best accounts for variance in influence atteBQ)ts and successes is 
also pride* Together they account for about 18^ of the variance in 
atteBQ)ts and about 105 ^ of the variance in successes* 

The effectiveness of any combination of an attitudinal character- 
istic and citizen orientation in accounting for either influence attempts 
or successes is always greater among those of high parent orientation* 
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mth one exception, no attitudinal characteristic adds to the 
orientations in accounting for variance in either criterion variable. 

The exception is pride, ^ihich "with the two orientations accounts, for 
355^ of the variance in influence attempts. This contribution— the best 
of any test variable, attitudinal or otherwise— is largely due to the 
effect of pride on influence attempts among those of high parent, high 
citizen orientation. There is no commensurate success. 

The tendency for each ori^itation to be more effective in accounting 
for influence attempts in the low condition of the other orientation 
holds among those with less pride. It also holds among those who per- 
ceive economic conditions as good. If pride is hi^ or economic conditions 
are perceived ao poor, then either orientation is more effective in the 

high condition of the other orientation. 

Holding citizen orien^ction constant, the parent orientation is much 
more effective in accounting for influence attempts among those whose 
evaluation of the local schools is higi:^ and among those who have more 
pride in local schools. 

The effectiveness of the parent orientation in accounting for 
influence successes is greater among those with more pride in the local 
schools and among those who perceive economic conditions as being good. 

The greater effectiveness of the parent orientation among those who have 
more pride in the local schools occurs pri m a r i l y among those of hi^ 
citizen orientation. On the other hand, the greater effectiveness of 
the parent orientation among those who perceive economic conditions as 
good in accounting for influence attempts occurs primarily among those 

whose citizen orientation is low. 

Holding parent orientation constant, the effect of tne citizen 
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oiiaatation on influence attempts is much greater among those -sriio 
perceive economic conditions as poort and also greater among those who 
have a low evaluation of the local schools* 

The effect of the citizen orientation on influence successes is 
greater among those with l^s sense of pride in the local schools and 
among those idio pex^5eive edbnomic conditions as poor* The greater effec- 
tiveness of the citizen orientation in accounting for influence attenqpts 
among those who perceive economic conditions' as poor is found largely 
among those of high parent orientation* 

The parent orientation differentially affects the juteraction of 
citizen orientation and pride in accounting for influence atten 5 >ts* 

When the parent orientation is hi^, the citizen orientation is more 
effective in accounting for attempts among those with more pride* When 
the parent orientation is low# the citizen orientation is more effective 
among those with less pride* 

The contrast in success patterns for parent ori^tation and citizen 
orientation is of some interest* The parent succeeds more often when he 



I 



has unfavorable views* 
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Table 7.11 Iivflaeaace in Infomal Communication by Parent-Citiaen 
Orientation and Evaluation of Local Schools.* 



Joint orientation; 



Aspect of influence/ 
evaluation 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


low parent, Hi^ parent, 
hi^ citizen low citizen 


High parent 
hidi citism 


Attmpts 










Low 






yi$ 




Medium 


30S5 


3735 


3835 


5035 


Hi^ 


21^ 


3735 


5235 


5135 


Successes: 










Low- 


36H 


46j5 


4435 


5135 


Medium 


VO 


3635 


3335 


5235 


High 




5135 




5135 



♦Percentages are of communicators, as defined in Table 3*5» by- 

joint orientation and evaluation of local schools. Levels of 
evaluation are defined in Table 3*8. 



Table 7.12 Influence in Informal Coamiunication by Parent-Citizen 
Ori^tation and Pride in Local Schools.* 

Joint orien-fcation; 

Aspect of influence/ Low parent, low parent, 

low citizen high citizen low citizen ettj,ag l 















% 

p 


Low 


2335 


4335 


37i 


3935 


1 




2935 


3735 


10 


5835 


1 












1 


Successes: 










1 


Low 


3535 


'^7S5 


3535 


5135 




Hi^ 


3335 


3735 


2.«835 


5i$ 



^Percentages are of **bi^** e o ifliii uni cators , as defined in Table 3»5, by 
joint oiifflxtation and pride in local schools. Levels of pride are 
defined in Table 3*8. 
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Table 7.1J Influence in Inforaal Comnnmication by Parent-Citizen 
Orientation and Perceived Economic Conditions#* 

Joint orientation: 



Aspect of influence/ 
oerc# conditions 


Loxf parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, High parent, 
hiffh citizen low citizen 


High parent, 
high citizen 


Atteapts: 










Poor 






30S« 


6Zf> 


Good 


Z$f, 


y4 






Successes: 










Poor 


'M 


52S5 


36fl> 




Good 




36!« 


kli 


50i 



*Percentages are of "high** communicators, as defined in Table 3*5» ty 
joint orientation and perceived economic conditions. Levels of 
perceived conditions are defined in Table 3* 8* 



School People 

Tables 7.1^ throng 7*l6 report differences in influence attempts 
and successes among school people by the various characteristics# 

Bach of the demographic variables has some effect on influence 
attempts. Number of children has the largest effect; the others are 
reOLatively small# Older, rather than younger, school people make more 
attempts# 

Only sex has much of an effect on influence suodesses# The 
females are more often successful# The difference is greater for 
successes than for attempts# 

The large difference which number of children makes fji attempts 
is not matched by the difference found in successes# This discrepancy 
is in line with the attenuation of effect for the parent orientation 
seen earlier among public school parents, but the parent orientation 

held up better# 
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Table 7.14- Influence in Infomal Conmiunication ^ong School People, 
by Selected Demographic Characteristics,* 

Aspect of influences 



Demographic 

, tshar^^eter^stic Attempts 


Successes 


Sex: 






Hale 


k6f> 




Female 

« 


53 


493S 


Ages 






^ + 


514 


443 S 


20-3? 


46^ 


443t 


Nunherrof oMld^ens : 






0-2 




44j5 


3 + 


61 ^ 


'•■738 


Length of residences 


4735 


4236 


10 yrs, or more 


5136 


4638 


♦Percentages are of “hi^®* communicators, as 


defined in Table 3»5* 


Participatory characteristics play an in^ortant part in the 


influence b^avior of school people. 


Those with a hi^er sense of 


efficacy make somewhat more attempts 


, Their success is also affected 


by a high sense of efficacy. 






Information exposure relates highly to both atteB^pts and 


suQcesses, but more to atteai 5 )ts than to successes?. These are similar 



to the relationships found for public school parents. 

Interest in local affairs also r^ates to both attempts and 
successes, but more to successes than to attempts. These are also in 
line with the relationships found for public school parents. 








K'- "J-- T: j'-.* 
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Interest in nonlocal affairs shows a reversal among school people. 
Thope with a hi^ interest make fewer influence attempts, hut their 
efforts are more often successful. This is in contrast with the results 
for public school parents as a whole, for whom this aspect of partici- 

I 

pation is related only to attempts. 



Table 7.15 Influence in Informal Communic9>tion among School People# 
by Selected Participatoiy Characteristics.* 



Aspect of influence: 



Participatory 

eharacteristio 


Attempts 


Successes 


Efficapy: 


Low 


^5$ 


3515 


High 


5lf 


47)6 


Information eoqposure: 


Zero to two 


2S$ 


yyf> 


Three or more 


5735 




Interest in local affairs: 


XOH 


4335 


3515 


High 


5515 


5215 


Interest in nonlocal affairs: 


!Low 


5215 


4135 




4715 


4915 



♦Percentages are of «idgh” communicators, as defined in Table 3*5* 
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Among attitudinal characteristics, those who give a favorable 
opinion of the locfitL schools make more influence attempts than those 
-unfavorably disposed. They also show more successes, but not to the 
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same degree as with attempts* Those school people who hold a moderate 
opinion ot the local schools surpass those of both ejctremes in in- 
fluence attempts and successes— particularly successes* 



Table 7*16 Influence in Infomal Communication among School People, 
by Selected Attitudinal Characteristics.*. • 



Aspect of influence: 



Attitudinaii. 



Characteristic 


Attemots 


Successes 


Evaluation of local schools: 
Low 




3156 


Medium 


57!f 


55i 


Hi^ 


50i 


^^3S5 


1 

Pride 


Low \ 


555^ 


44S{ 






‘*3f> 


Perceived economic condition: 


Poor 


56^ 


59f‘ 


Good 


»9f> 


noih 




I 

*Percentages are of **high* communicators* as defined in Table 3«5» 

Those of less pride make more influence attempts, but their 
efforts are no better rewarded with success. Among public school 
parents* those with more pride made more attempts. Bit they too showed 
no corresponding success. 

-School people who perceive that economic conditions are poor made 
more attempts and had more successes. Idke the public school parents* 
the effect was greater for successes than for attenpts. 
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Tti Stttmnftrv 

Inflttence, attempts and successes, as we have measured them, clearjy 
have a large component of participation. The consequence, in so far as 
influence processes are conceinod, is that much of the flow is of a 
reinforcing nature. 

Only among those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation with a 
high interest in nonlocal affairs— all of whom are females— is there 
a correspondence between influence success and the initiative dimension 

of R is sought. 

Females of low parent, high citizen orientation who were seen in 
Chapter V to be sou^t do not have commensurate influence success— nor 

do they seem to be attempting much# 

Males of low parent, high citizen orientation, observed in Chapter 

V to initiate conversations by giving, here are seen to both attempt 
and succeed. But we fail to find a r^ationship between infoimation 
eoqposure and either attempts or successes among those of low parent, 
hi^ citizen orientation. So this appears to be a reinforcing kind of 

influence. 

The attempts among those of low parent, high citizen orientation 
are made by those with less favorable opinions of local schools. Among 
those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation, the attempts are made 
by those with more favorable opinions. In both groups, the more suc- 
cessful-^proportionately— are those with moderate opinions. 

Similarly, the more successful among school people are those with 
a moderate opinion of the local schools. They also try more often, 

however^ 

Those of hi^ parent orientation who have a high sense of pride 
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in the local schools attenpt more influence« But only those of hi^ 
parent, low citizen oilentation have parallel success. 

Both parent said citizen orientations have an effect on influence 
attempts and successes. The citizen orientation is slightly stronger 
on influence successes. 

Bach ori,entation affects attempts more in the low condition of the 
other ori^itation, but each affects successes more in the hi^ condition 
of the other. 

Inte 7 i:*est in nonlocal affairs, age, and number of children have the 
hipest ind^endent relationships with influence SLttei 5 )ts. 

Interest in local affairs, length of residence, and perc^tion of 
economic condition have the highest independent relationships with 
influence successes© The latter two are negative r^ationships. 

All of the participation characteristics account for more variance 
in Ijoth influence attempts and successes in the hi^ parent, low 
citizen orientation than they do in any othw joint orientation. 

The combination of pride and the two orientations accounts for the 
most variance in influence attempts (35^)* combination of sex and 
the two orientations accounts for the most variance in influence 
'Successes (25f0® 

In sever*al instances, the two orientations alone account for more 
ciltferiiSai ivariance under a particular condition. Among those with less 
education or those who' see economic conditions as poor, the two orien- 
tations alone account for 38?^ of the variance in attenqpts. 

The tendency of each orientation to have more effect on influence 
attempts in the low condition of the other is most pronounced among 
those with a high interest in nonlocal affairs. 
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The teudenc7 of each orientation to have more effect on influence 
successes in the high condition of the other is most piwnouxiced among 
those with a low sense of efficacy, secondarily among those with less 



education* 



The parent orientation is usually more effective in accounting for 
either aspect of influence among those wiiii high participation levels ^d 
among those with favorable views of local schools and of economic condi- 
tions* 

The citizen orientation is nearly always more effective in account- 
ing for either aspect of influence among those with low participation 
levels and among those with less favorable views of local schools and 
of economic conditions* 



The tendency toward functional equivalence between citizen orien- 
tation and participatory characteristics, but not between parent orien- 
tation and these characteristics, has previously bean observed to hold 
for asp.ects of scope (Chapter IV) and aspects of direction (Chapter VI)* 

There is one exception of note* Interest in local afairs appeared 
to be a functional equivalent of parent orientation in accounting for 
asi»ects of scope and direction, but does not have that role in account^- 
ing for aspects of influence* 

The converses of these, which also hold, should also be noced* 
Infomation exposure, interest in nonlocal affairs, and favorable 
attitudes all are more effective in accounting for these aspects of 
issfomal communication in the high parent orientation bat less effective 

in the hi^ citizen orientation* 

Given these interactive effects, we can see that the orientations 
are of significance b^ond their locating function and their control 
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function* The parent orientation indicates a ixjle function that en» 
hances the interests* activities, and aj^titudes of the public school 
parent* The citizen orientation does not represent such a role, exc^t 
to the eacbent that it enhances negative attitudes* It could liardly be 
said to enhance lack of interest and activity* 



jftmong school people, influence atteo5)ts are most affected ty 
infoznation eixposure, number of children, and a moderate view of the 



local schools* 

Influence successes among school people are most affected hy a 
moderate evaluation of local schools, information exposure, perception 
of economic conditions, and interest in local affairs* Infoioation 
exposure dees not have the same degree of relationship with successes 
that it hvs with attespts* Those who see economic conditions as poor 
are more often, successful than those who see them as good* 



Chapter vni 

Dimensions of Informal Commanication 

i 

We have been looking at the kinds of people who engage in various 
aspects of informal communicationc We have some ideas as to the iypes 
of public school parents and school people ^o are potential opinion 
leaders and communication leaders in infoimal communication about the 
schools* Now we turn to the study of the interr^ationships among 

various aspects of informal communichtion* 

We shall retain the four groups of pubUe school parents by joint 
orientation for comparative purposes. We still have the group of school 
people. We also now have a group of Others— those private school parents 
preschool parents, postschool parents, and nonpairents who were omitted 
from the previous analyses. 

We have made a corr^ational analysis of the relationship among 
the aspects of informal communication based on the total number of 
conversations for each aspect of informal communication in which the 
respondent participated. Factor analyses were then made of the 
correlation matrices for each of the six groups. 

We shall begin this chapter by looking at several groups of 
correlations which pertain to three questions. Is there a general 
communication leader function undertaken by members of any of these six 
groups? Is there a relay function undertaken in passing information 
between various levels? And, which aspects of informal communication 
are related to jmfluence success when the common factor of partici- 
pation has been eliminated? 















Initiative and Coarntmication Loadersldp 

One characteristic that we should esqpect of ccmBiunication leaders 
is that they would have both passive and active roles in informal com- 
munication. They should take active roles because of their interest in 
schools. In addition, they should be sou^t out by others and perhaps 
even given information and ideas by others because of their known 
Interest in school affairs. 

If this should be the situation for general communication leader- 
ship, then we ou^t to find positive correlations among aspects of 
initiative for one or more of the groups under consideration. TaKLe 8.1 
shows that this is not the case. Negative correlations predominate. 



Table 8.1 Correlations among Aspects of Initiative.* 
Aspects of 



iTiitiative 








HP.LC 


HP.HC 




R gives X 
R seeks 


—.05 


.03 


-.07 


.02 


.05 


.14 


R gives X 
R is given 


-.31 


-.28 


-.21 


.05 


1 

. 

H 

NO 


-.07 


R gives X 
R is sought 


-.18 


o 

. 

1 


-.16 


.17 


-.19 


-.01 


R seeks x 
R is given 


-.09 


-.13 


-.10 


.05 


-.10 


-.13 


R seeks x 
R is sought 


—.02 


.02 


.27 


.16 


.02 


.06 


R is given x 
R is sou^t 


-.27 


—.11 


-.06 


-.07 


.03 


1 

. 

O 




(.18) 


(.19) 


(.18) 


(.19) 


(. 16 ) 


(.16) 



*Gell entries are correlations, abstracted from Tables D.2 through 
D.7 in Appendix D. The figure in parentheses at the bottom of each 
column gives the lowest correlation significant at the .05 lev^ for 
each group. 
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The only group with more than two positive corr^ations among aspects 
of initiative is the high parent, low citizen orientation group, which 
shows five positive correlations. None of these are significant, how- 
ever. The incidence of tne five positive correlations in this group is 
consistent, however, with the opinion leadership function assigned this 
group in the earlier chapters. The only negative correlation occurs for 
the two passive aspects of initiative, R is given and R is sought. Either 
passive fora of initiative is jJositiv^ correlated with both of the 
active fonns. 



The pairs of initiative aspects that are positiv^y correlated in 
more than a few instances are tWo T^ch evidence some form of :reciprociiy»» 
The positive correlation observed four times between R ^ves and R seeks 
suggests the alternation of roles taken by a person interests in school 
affairs. He not only has something to say about schools, he also seeks 
from others infomation and ideas about the schools. The positive 
correlation between R seeks and R is sou^t suggests a reciprocity of 
roles in interaction between two people. One seeks from the other at 
one time, and is in turn sou^t by ';he other at a later time. 

The negative correlation between R gives and R is given is sig- 
nificant in four out of the five instances in which it oc^iurs. This 
< ’ 

would seem to indicate that for some people either an act5,.ve or a 
passive role is undertaken, but not both. 

Another way of seeing whether there is a general factor of com- 
munication leadership— which mi^t subsume opinion leadership— is to see 
the amount of variance accounted for by the first factor frcM the 
factor analysis of the intercorrelations. Table 8.2 shows the 
contributions of the first factor for each of the six groups. 





1 



Low parent* low citizen 

I 

Low parent* hi^ citizen 
Hi^ parent* low citizen 
High parent* high citizen 
School people 



jQJL others 



Respondent group 



Table 8.2 Percentage of Variance Accounted -For by First Factor in 
Factor Analyses of Infomai Comniunication Behavior. ♦ 



21 ? 



Contribution of first factor 



425 ^ 

68 ^ 

94 




*Percentages represent the contribution of the first factor to the 
total variance accounted for by the factors ejctracted. They are 
bi^er than would be the case if they represented the contribution 
the first factor to the total common variance among the aspects 
of infonnal communication. The figures are abstracted from Tables 
D.8 through D.13 in Appendix D. 



The hi^ parent* low citizen group has the largest contribution 
made by the first factor. This is consistent with our previous desig- 
nation of this group as that containing potential opinion leaders 
among our respondents. 

Only the r^ative standing of the groups with respect to the 
contribution of the first factor can be considered. The proportions 
of variance accounted for are inflated from two sources i The per- 
centages represent a contribution of the first factor to that 
variance accounted for by the factors extracted. They would be 
lower if they represented a contribution of the first factor to the 
total common variance among the aspects of infomai communication. 

In addition* there is an artifactual correlation between each aspect 
of infomai communication and total conversations. 
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Direction 

In Chapter VI we brou^t up the question of whether meoibers of any 
of these groups perfomed a relay function, either talking with persoi^ 
both above and bdLow them, or taking with persons at the same level and 
with persons either above or below them— in terms of presumed knowledge 
about local .schools* 

Table 8*3 reports the correlations among aspects of directions* 

None of the correlations are statistically significant* The majority 
of them are negative* Public school parents of low parent, hi^ citizen 
orientation have a positive correlation for each of the three pairs* 
Those of high parent, low citizen orientation have a positive correla-- 
tion for two of the pairs* The Others group and those of low parent, 
low citizen orientation are negative for all pairs. 






Table 8*3 Con*^ations among Aspects of Direction** 



Direction 




LP.LC 


LP,KC 


HP,LC 


HP,HC 


Sch*P 


Horizontal x 
Vertical up 


-*I5 


1 

o 


.05 


.03 


o\ 

o 

* 

1 


** 


horizontal x 
Vertical down 


*»ol4 


-*n 


.08 


-.04 


-.06 


-*03 


Vertical up x 
Vertical down 


-•15 


1 

* 

o 

H 


.07 


.05 


.09 


♦♦ 



♦Cell ©itires are coiTelations, abstracted from Tables D*2 through 
D*7 in Appendix D* Significance levels are the same as for Table 

8 « 2 * 

♦*E|y defini,tion, school people could have no vertical up conversations, 



A. 



The relay function that we can infer to be most often perfonaed 
is that between those who are above the respondent and those who are 
b^ow the respondeat as evidenced by the slight positive corr^ations 
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in three groups between vertical up and vertlcaX down conversations* 

Those of low parent, hi^ citizen crxentatton and those of hi^ 

parent, low citizen orientation show some evidence of the r^ay function 

between horizontal suid vertical up# Only those of low parent, hi^ 

citizen orientation show any evidence of undertaking the r^ay function 

between persons like themselves and those below them* 

We did see l?i Chapter VI that for two groups, those of low parent, 

» 

hi^ citizen orientation and those cf high parent, low citizen orien- 
tation, persons with a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs were more 
likely to engage in conversations in each of the three directions* 



Influence 

We saw in Chapter VII that the use of the two orientations as a 
control for a common participation factor tended to minixaize the inde- 
pendent relationship of other variables with influence success* This 
was particularly true for the citizen orientation, which tended to be 
a functional equivalent for such aspects of participation as infonia*lon 
exposure and interest in local and nciilocal affairs* The parent orien- 
tation did have the function of enhancing the effect of these variab3.es, 
but after the common participation factor had been taken out, the in- 
dependent effect of these aspects of participation were rather small<» 

In this section we add another control for the common participation 
factor, showing adjusted correlations between various aspects of in- 
formal communication and influence success* The adjustment is made 
for the number of influence attempts made, since this represents a 
part of the total participation factor* 
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The usefulness of this control will soon be evident® We can exem- 
plify its need by recalling the cdaiaon observfition that most influence 
occurs in personal contact among persons of similar characteristics (i®e*t 
in horizontal conversations)— an observation that has led some to also 
infer that horizontal conversations are more effective than other kinds 
of conversations in accomplishing influence success® This is not 
necessarily the case® That most influence occurs in horizontal conver- 
sations does not inply that horizontal conversations are more effective 
than other kinds of conversations® It may simply reflect a greater 
number of horizontal conversations held® 

Table 8® 4 gives the adjusted corr^ations between the various 
aspects of inforaal communication and influence success® 

Bone of the aspects of scope have much correlation with success 
once the adjustment has been made for total attempts made® The only 
residual of note is between total conversations and success among those 
low parent, low citizen orientation. 

Given these findings, we would suggest that the presumed relations* 
ships of scope of topics and conversants with influence success reside 
primarily in the greater amount of influence attempts by persons who 
have more scope of topics and conversants® 

Aspects of initiative show more important residual relationships 
with, success. R gives is highly correlated with success in four of the 
six groups after the adjustment has been made for attempts. It falls 
short only among those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation and school 
people® The correlation between R gives and success among those of low 
parent, high citizen orientation is consistent with the results of the 
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Table 8. 4 Correlation of Other Informal Communication Behaviors with Influence Successes, Adjusted for Influence Attempts. 
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previous chapter in which we saw i/llcl'b males of low parent# hi^ citizen 
orientation# who had been previously noted to be hi^ on R gives as a 
form of initiative# were also hi^ on influesice success. 

R seeks has some ind^endent effect on influence success among 
those of low parent orientation regardless of the citizen orientation. 
Itsi greatest effect# however# is among school people. We noted in 
Chapter HI that school people were hi^er than public school parents 
on eveiy aspect of initiative except E seeks. Here we see that those 
few who do initiate by seeking tend to have more success. 

There, is a consistoit failure for influ^ce success to be com- 
mensurate with the r^ationship between R is given and attempts over 
all.^ix groups. 

R is sought as a form of iJiitiative is related to success after 

■| 

the adjustment only among those of hi.^ parent# low citizen ori^tation# 
a group which we had already noted to evidence opinion leadership by 
being sought more often than other groups# particularly among those 
group moabers with a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs. 

With respect to aspects of direction# the two groups which have 
appeared to contain opinion leaders show no adjusted corrd.ation between 
horizontal conv®csations and influence success. This leads us to point 
out that the pair of inferences noted earlier in this section are not 
con^atible. Just because most influence occurs in conversations of a 
horizontsPL direction does not imply that horizontal conversations are 
more effecU-ve than other kinds of conversaticms in achieving in- 
flu^ce success. That is# they may be a necessary condition for some 
persons to achieve success# but they are not a sufficient condition 
such that their independent effect would be greater than the independent 
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effect of some other variable* 

Although it is no surprise that influence success is not more likely 
when conversing with someone of presumably more Iciowiedge about the 
schools, it is something of a surprise to find that in only one group 
is there a positive correlation between vertical down conversations and 
jr.f nwaneA success, given the adjustment for number of attenpts made* 

The one group in which vertical down conversation does lead to 
more influence success is the Others group (private school parents, 
preschool parents, postschool parents, and nonparents)* 

These findings with regard to vertical up and vertical down 
conversations are suggestive in conjunction with the findings of the 
previous section on direction— the relsy function* The relay function 
undertaken ly those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation and those 
of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation does not evidence itself in 
influence success for conversations in these directions* 



Factor Analyses 

In this section we shall present the results of our factor analyses 
of informal communication behaviors for the six groups* We shall report 
each factor analysis individually, noting similarities and contrasts 
with previous results for these groups* Then we shall give an overall 
survey of the factor structures for all six groups, noting consistencies 
across all groups and specific factors for various groups* 

Table 8*5 reports the factor structure for the Others giroap* 
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Table 8.5 Factor Structure of Infoimal Conmnuiication Behaviors 
for Others (Orthogonal Rotation).* 

Loading on factor: 



B^vior 


Jw 


2 


.1. 


4 


JL 


8. 


Direction: horizontal 


§z. 


13 


12 


-20 


-22 


1. 


Scope: total conversations 


21 


23 


06 


44 


a 


3. 


Scope: conversants 


21 


02 


-03 


28 


09 


2. 


Scope: topics 




27 


-10 


24 


07 


11. 


Influence: attempts 


S8 


58 


-09 


12 


38 


I 2 I 


Influence: successes 


15 


Zi 


-05 


07 


38 


4. 


Initiative: R gives 


15 




06 


-06 


-16 


6. 


Initiative: R is given 




-36 


-28 


00 


10 


7. 


Initiative: R is sought 


25 


-24 


2Z 


-02 


20 


9* 


Direction: vertical up 


08 


-01 


-16 


§2 


-13 


5. 


Initiai^ve: R seeks 


30 


02 


19 


52 


a 


10. 


Direction:* vertical down 


00 


10 


u 


01 


£2 



♦This is a variaaoc rotation of the principal con5)onents factor analysis 
rOTortad in Table D.8 of Appendix D. Decimal points are omitted. 
Loadings of J or hi^er are underlined. .^Others" are communicators 
■who are private school parents, preschool parents, postschool parents, 
or nonparents. 






The first factor consists of the scope variables, horizontal 
conversations, influence atteagots (but not successes), and the R is 
thy-" given form of initiative. This would seem to be a passive com- 
munication factor. 

The second factor consists primarily of the two influence aspects 
and R gives as a fom of initiative. This second factor is consistent 
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with the picture given hsr the previous table in which we saw that for 
this group R gives was highly correlated to influence success » even after 
the ad^staent for number of atteo^ts was made* 

!Hi 6 third factor is siaipiy a contrasting of the initiative aspects 
of R is given and R is sought* The person who is sought is not given. 

The person who is given is not sou^t. 

The fourth factor consists prdmariJly of R seeks and vertical up 
conversations 9 with some loadings among the scope vari.ables« 

Vertical down conversations dominate the fifth factor, which also 
ha s some loadings for influence attenqpts and successes. 

The hetei*ogeneous nature of this group, which consists of four 
different of persons, is evident in the factor structure. We 

have a portion of this group, probably the lowest among the four in 
terns of stipulated direction, who seek in a vertical up manner and who 
have no influence. We have some persons who are relatively hi^, 
probably either private school parents or preschool parents, who con- 
vesse with persons lower in the stipulated direction order than they 
are, who give, and with some success in influencing these persons lower 
in the order than themselves. 

Table 8.6 gives the factor sturcture for the low parent, low 
citizen group. 

The first factor is a rather comprehensive one including aspects of 

I 

sc(^e, horizontal conversations, influence atteB 5 >ts and successes, and 
the R gives fora of initiative. The focusing of the factor around R 
gives, followed by the two aspects of influence parallels the finding 
reported in Table 8.^ where we noted an adjusted residual correlation 



between R gives and influence success. 
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The second factor consists priLoiarlly of seeking bdxavior among 
persons like oneself— that is, in horizontal conversations. Vertical 
doim conversations are negativ^y loaded on this factor. 



Table 8.6 Factor Structure of Infoimal OoBisiimication Behavio^ for 
Low Parent, Low Citizen Group (Orthogonal Rotation).* 

Behavior 

4. Initiative: R gives 

11. Influence: Attempts 

12. Influence: successes 

1. Scope: Total conversations 

8. Erection: horizontal 

2. Scope: topics 

3. Scope: conversants 

5 . Initiative: R seeks 

10. direction: vertical down 

6. Initiative: R is given 

7. Initiative: R is sought 

9 . Direction: vertical up 

*This is a varimax rotation of the principal components factor 
analysis reported in Table D.9 of Appendix D. Decimal points are 
omitted. Loadings of i 0 ^ or M^sr are underlined. 








2 


JL 


4 


84 


-16 


-29 


-05 


71 


04 


13 


12 


71 


10 


-18 


-08 


71 


22 


44 


34 


70 






08 


iZ 


-19 


asL 


07 


iZ 


^5 


28 


4i 


21 


6g 


01 


17 


19 


=22 


16 


06 


-07 


-15 


21 


-03 


17 


27 


09 




-10 


-13 


-io 


84 









Factor three is the passive communication factor, including the 
various aspects of scope, hoAzontal directions, and focusing primarily 

on the iiaitiative form of R is given. 

The fourth factor consists primarily of these persons betog sou^t 
by persons higher up than th^, i.e., school people. There is no 






% 



accompax^ring influence, however. 
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Table 8<>7 gives the factor structure for the low parent, high citizen 
groupo 

The first factor here is a new kind of active conniunication and 
opinion leader factor. It focuses on horizontal conversations and total 
conversation, includes the oth^ aspects of scope, some influence 
attempts and successes, and is primarily characterised by hi^ loadings 
on R is sought and R seeks. 

The factor structure stron^y suggests that here are the fesaales 
of lew parent, high citizen orientation whom we had pre^ously obsei'ved 
to be hi^ on both R is sought and R seeks, but who show relative 
little influence atten 5 >ts and successes in comparison to males. 

The second factor is the effective influence faetpr, focusing 
on it gives as a foim of initiative, but indicating the downward aspect 
of their influence by scope of conversants and the loading on vertical 

down. 

This factor is probably representative of the males of low parent, 
high citizen orientation whom we had seen to be influential, and hi^ 
on R gives. 

It should be noted that the structure of the second factor is 
somewhat at odds with the analysis reported in Table 8.4. From the 
results there, one would not be led to bdLieve that there is a positive 
correlation between either 5?cope of conversants or vertical down con- 
versations and influence success. The adjusted correlations reported 
there were both negative. 

The reason for the anomaly is that the factor analysis does not 
eoctract the common participation factor as it appears in the inter- 
corr^tions. The implication of the Table 8.^ results is fiot that we 



Table 8.7 Factor Structure of Informal Comnninication Behaviors for 
Low Rarentj High Citizen Group (Orthogonal Rotation).* 

Loading on factor: 



Behavior 


1 


2 


-L 


4 


8. 


Direction: Horizontal 


8i 


30 


31 


01 


1. 


Scope: total conversations 8^ 


37 


32 


24 


7. 


Initiative: R is sought 


22 


-26 


-09 


-11 


5* 


Initiative: R seeks 




09 


-14 




3. 


Scope: conversants 




41 




01 


11. 


Influence: attempts 


39 


68 


21 


34 


12. 


Influence: successes 


28 


21 


-03 


34 


10. 


Direction: vertical down 


-06 


!E 


30 


-10 


4. 


Initiative: R gives 


00 


86 


-15 


—07 


2. 


Scope: topics 


34 


15 


52 


32 


6. 


Initiative: R is given 


04 


-08 


24 


05 


9. 


Direction: vertical up 


00 


03 


13 


§z 



♦This is a varimax rotation of the principal .con^onents factor 
analysis reported in Table D.IO of Appendix L. Dec im al points 
are omitted. Loadings of J or hi^er are underlined. 



should dismiss scope of conversants and vertical down conversations as 
part of the influence configuration for this group. Rather* we should 
simply avoid the inference that these variables have an. independent 
functional relationship with influence success. 

Such contrasts in results between the factor analyses and the 
results of Table 8.4 should be viewed as indications of a distinction 
between necessary md sufficient conditions. Table 8.4 may rule out 
the possibility of a variable being a sufficient condition for influence 



succ6SSo It doos not reoiovo it as a possibility for bsing a nocossaiy 
condition in "which other "variables pro"vide the sufficient condition for 
success* 

Factor three appears to be an attenuated version of the passive 
ccnmiunicacion factor noted in the previous groups* It focuses on R is 
given and is accon5)anied by the scope variables and horizontal conversations* 

The j^ourth factor centers primarily on vertical up conversations, 
i*e*, with school people and on R seeks as a fom of initiative* There 
is some indication of influence attempts and successes* It would appear 
that those who seek out school persons among this group may have some 
success in influencing then* 

One can see that the inclusion of influence attempts and successes 
with R seeks and vertical up conversations on the fourth factor is also 
inconsistent with the findings in Table 8A, althou^ at least the 




residuals are positive for these aspects of informal commanication* 
Table 8*8 reports the factor structure for the hi^ parent, low 



citizen group* 

The first factor here looks very much like the first factor for 
the" low parent, hi^ citizen group, except that it has high loadings 
on influence attempts and successeso Otherwise, the scope variables, 
horizontal conversations, and the two initiative aspects of R; seeks and 
R is sou^t are present* 

The results of the analysis given in Table 8*4 would caution us to 
avoid the inference that R seeks is independently related to influence 
success among these high parent, low citizen orientation persons* 

The second factor resembles the passive ccmmmnication factor noted 
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Table 8.8 Factor Structure of Ijifonnal Conmmnication Behaviors for 

Parent t Low Citizen Group (Orthogonal Rotation).* 

Load^jig. on factor: 



Behavior 








JL 


8. 


Direction: 


horizontal 




10 


39 


1. 


Scope: total conversations 




^2 




5. 


Initiatives 


R seeks 


24 


16 


-17 


7. 


Initiative: 


R is sought 


iZ 


-18 


18 


3. 


Scope: conversahts 




27 


46 


2. 


Scope: topics 


a 


39 


33 


H. 


Influence: 


attempts 


21 


24 


51 


I2e 


Influence: 


successes 


az 


—11 


2Z 


10. 


Direction: 


vertical down 


11 


21 


-16 


6. 


Initiative: 


R is given 


14 




12 


9. 


Direction: 


vertical up 


-13 


51 


kS 


4. 


Initiative: 


R gives 


17 


-02 


51 



♦This is a varimax rotation of the principal conqc)onents factor 
analysis reported in Table D.ll of Appendix D. Decimal points 
are omitted. Loadings of J or hi^er are underline. 

in other factor structures > with the important exception that it has 
hi^ loadings for vertical down and vertical up conversations. 

The third factor is an influence factor focusing aroundJU gives," 
even thou^ we saw in TahLe 8.4 that there was no independent relation-* 
ship of R gives with influence success. The scope variables, hor3.- 
zontcl conversations and vertical up conversations are also included 
in this factor. We saw earlier that vertical up conversations had no 
indep en dent relationship with influence success. 






The factor structure for this group gives a picture of opinion 
leadership consistent "with a two-step flow of conmuaication modelo These 
persons are given infonnation and ideas froiu school people and from the 
other nonpublic school parents o Thqy are influential among persons like 
thems^ves who seek them out or to whom they give their opinions* 

However 9 it must be clearly stated that of the elements in this 
two-step flowt only the fact that the respondent is sought out ty some- 
one has an independent relationship with influence success* The relay 
function for both vertical up and vertical down conversations, horizontal 
conversations, and the use of R gives as a fom of initiative are un- 
related independently to influence success among members of this group* 
Table 8*9 reports the factor structure for the hi^ parent, hi^ 
citizen group* 

The first factor is an influence factor focusing on R gives as 
the fom of initiative involved* 

The second factor is primarily the correlation between R seeks and 
vertical up conversations, as these persons tend to seek largely from 
school people, the only group above them* 

The third factor is the passive contarunication factor focsusing on 
R is given* 

The fourth factor shows the respondent being sought ty someone 
lower in level* There is no influence involved* 
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Table S' *9 F^tor Structure of Informal Communication Behaviors for 

Parent, Hi^ Citizen Group (Orthogonal Rotation).* 

Loading on factor: 



Behavior 


1 


2 


JL 


4 


Initiative; R gives 


8£ 


-13 


-12 


-07 


12. Influence: successes 


84 


o6 


03 


08 


H. Influence: attempts 


84 


18 


23 


12 


8. Direction: horizontal 


11 


11 




-15 


1. Scope: t6tal conversations 


11 


}£L 


46 


13 


2. Scope: topics 


37 


24 


52 


25 


3. Scope: conversants 


33 


15 


62 


07 


6. Initiative: R is given 


-08 


-05 




00 


9. Direction: vertical up 


-11 




23 


29 


5. Initiative: R seeks 


26 


§2l 


-05 


-13 


7. Initiative: R is sought 


-03 


36 


09 




10. Direction: vertical down 


08 


-12 


03 


81 



♦This is a varimax rotation of the principal components factor analysis 
reported in Table D.12 of Appendix D. Decimal points are omitted. 
Loadings of t or higher are underlined. 

Table 8.10 gives the factor structure for school people. 

Their first factor is an influence factor with the R gives form of 
initiative highly loaded, along with scope and horizontal direction. 

Their second factor is the passive communication factor, focusing 
on R is ^ven, and includijig the various aspects of scope, horizontal 
conversations, and some influence attoapts—but not influence successes 




TaWLe 8.10 Factor Structure of Informal. Cammunication Bdiaviors 
for School People (Orthogonal Rotation).* 

Loading on factor: 



E^vior 


1 


2 


-L 


4 


12. Influence: successes 


§2 


-05 


19 


-02 


11. Influence: attempts 


21 


35 


3^ 


-03 


ko Initiative: R gives 


6k 


13 


03 


38 


2. Scope: topics 


h8 


20. 


39 


25 


8. Direction: horizontal 


44 




-02 




1. Scope: total conversations 


39 


62 






3. Scope: conversants 


30 


SL 


kz 


33 


6. Initiative: R is given 


-07 




-05 


-20 


7. Initiative: R is sought 


11 


10 


8g 


00 


10. Direction: vertical down 


00 


12 


84 


12 


5. Initiative: R seeks 


04 


-05 


14 


§2 



♦This is a varimax rotation of the principal components factor ^^ysis> 
reported in Table E.13 of Appendix D. Decimal points are omitted. 
Loadings of t or higher are underlined. 



Their third factor shows school people being sought by persons lower 
in direction level, with rather large components of scope, some in- 
fluence attempts, but relatively little influence success. 

The fourth factor focuses on their seeking behavior in horizontal 

conversations. 

& Sumpiftry of the Factof Analyses 

There are two factors which appear for all six groups in fairly 
clear foim. There is an active conmunication factor focusing on R gives, 
with more or, less influence success, including aU aspects of scope, and 
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primaiily in the horizontal directiono There is a passive communication 
i\actorf again in the horizontal direction® including all aspects of scope® 
with R is given® hut with no influence involvede 

There is a factor that combines R seeks and vertical up conversations 
that appears among three groups»-«the Others® those of low parent® hi^ 
citizen orientation® and those of high parent, hi^ citizen orientation. 

Three of the groups have a factor which includes R is sought with 
vertical down conversations— the Others® those of hi^ parent® high 
citizen orientation® and school people. Usually there is no influence 
success involved. 

Two of the groups have a factor in which R seeks and horizontal 
conversations are found together— those of low parent® low citizen 
orientation and school people. 

Two groups— those of low parent® hi^ citizen orientation and 
those of high parent® low citizen orientation— have a factor of com- 
munication activity including all aspects of scope® horizontal conver- 
sations® and some influence® that also includes both R seeks and R is 
sought. 

There are two completely idiosyncratic factors. Among those of 
low citizen® low parent orientation there is a factor contai nin g R is 
sou^t and vertical up conversations. Among the Others group there is 
a factor which consists of a large negative relationship between R is 
given and R is sought. 

In Summary 

We did not find much evidence for there being communication leaders 
of comprehensive stature. Generally® the same persons did not initiate 
conversations actively and passively . Tliose who give are not the same 
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persons as those who are given* Those who give are not often the ones 
vho are sought* 

There are several evidences of reciprocity, however* For one 
person, there may be alternation of giving and seeking* For two persons 
there may be alteration of seeking and being sought* 

The hi^ parent, low citizen orientation group is the group vhere 
an indication of communication leadership is found* These persons show 
slight positive correlations between five of six pairs of initiative 
forms* They also have the most variance accounted for by the first 
factor derived in the factor analyses. 

The relay function of communication leadership is largely unful- 
filled by any one type of person* The same persons do not talk with 
persons at more than one direction level— i*e* up and down, or hori- 
zontal and up or down* 

The low parent, high citizen group does have positive! correlations 
for each pair of direction aspects; but none of the correlations are 
significant* 

The relay function most likely to be filled by a public school 
parent group is that indicated by a positive correlation between vertical 
up and vertical down conversations* 

When an adJus-'jRent is made on inf.luence success to raaove the 
effect of more influence atteo^ts among those who participate more, 
several findings of some importance emerge* 

Scope is generally unr^ated to influence -success among all groups 
studied except those of low parent, low citizen oiientatJuon— whose pai*ti- 
cipation is low* Thus greater scope has some meaning for these people* 
The initiative form of R gives is related to success after the 
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adjustment for groups except those of hi^ parent t low citizen orien- 
tation. This last group shows a relationship between R is sou^t and ^ 

success after the adjustment. None of the other groups do. ^ 

Among school people, those who initiate by seeking are more often 

I 

successful. But we have seen that this is an infrequent -form of initi- ^ 

ative for school people. 

The two groups in which opinion leadership had been earlier inferred 
—those of low parent, high citizen ori^tation and those of high parent, 
low citizen orientation— show no r^ationship of size between horizontal 
conversations and success in influence. 

We have concluded from this finding that althou^ most influence 
success may occur in horizontal conversations, the inference can not ^ 

be drawn that horizontal conversations are more effective than other 



types of conversations in achieving influence success. ^ 

There is only one instance in which vertical up or vertical down 
conversation is related to success after the adjustment. Among Oth^?s, 
vertical down conversations are related to success. 

In our factor analyses of the correlations among aspects of in- 
foimal communication for each group, we find two factors common to every 
group: 



1. An active communication factor, including all aspects of scope, 
horizontal conversations!, R gives, and influence attempts and successes. 

2. A passive communication factor, including all aspects of scope, 
horizontal conversations, R is given, and no influence variables. 

Influence success appears in several other factors^ wh i h h vaiy from 
one group to another: 

1. Among Others, influence is associated with vertical down 
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conversations e 

2. Among those of low parent, high citizen orientation, influence 
is associated Hith vertical up conversations and S seeks* 

3* Among those of low parent, high citizen orientation and those 
of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation, influence is associated with R 
is sou^t— along with R seeks, horizontal conversations, fflid all aspects 
of scope* Only R is sought seems to be distinctive to this configuration* 
A factor that combines R seeks with vertical up conversations is 
found for three groups: Others, those of low parent, hi^ citizen 
oxieutation, and those of high parent, hi^ citizen orientation* 

A factor that combines R seeks with horizontal conversations is 
found for two groups: those of low parent, low citizen orientation and 

school people* 

Three groups have a factor that combines R is sought with vertical 
down conversations: Others, those of hi^ parent, hi^ citizen orien- 
tation, and school people* But there is no influence involved* 

Ws would coneltide from this analysis that dissemination of infor- 

i 

station about schools is pzimarily dep^dent on the participation of 
these individuals, and the attendant interests of the conversants* Al- 
though soma perscms participate heavily, there is no indication that they 
perfom riBlay functions to any appreciable essctent* The same persons do 
not often both get and give* The same persons do not often converse 

with more than one kind of person* 

We would also conclude that there are different fonss of opinion 
leadership (exemplified by the rleationships of R gives, R seeks, and 
R is sought to influence success), and that there are different kinds of 
opinion leaders (as exemplified by the various orientation groups that 

contain successful influencers) * 






Chapter IX 

Style of Informal Conmonication 

Having looked at conversations as a whole» we now tarn to the ques- 
tion of what goes on within the conversation* How is it conducted— what 
is the give and take? What is the message content— fact or fancy? self 
assertion or report? 

This chapter covers the ^lyle, the give and take of the conversants 
The neoct chapter covers message content. In both, indexes of style or 

message content are r^ated to the twelve dimensions of informal com- 

« 

fflunication (aspects of scope, SMtiative, direction, and influence) 
for all communicators. Then they are related to selected communicator 
characteristics among school people and among public school parents, 
where the two orientations are again used to identify significant groups 
In all, some 14, 825 statements have been coded for this analysis, 
representing the content of more than 2,000 conversations. After ex- 
tensive training sessions., three-person coding teams analyzed the same 
sample of conversations. Their degree of agreement exceeded *90 in 
coding the style variables. Jii coding the message content variables, 
their degree of agreement exceeded .80.^ 

The lower figure for message content is due primarily to the 
difficulty in coding verifiability of the statements. A subsequent 
check on coding reliability was made during the course of the coding 

^The measure of coder agreement wa?3 the ratio of the number of items 
coded the same by an three coders, plus one-half the number of items 
coded the same by two of the three coders, over the total number of 
it^ coded* 




operal^on* Two methods were usedo Initial assessmeaits of agreement 
firni coders analyzing data from one study district were reconfiimed 
r>mong different coders analyzing message data from other districts© 

Secondly* a spot check of coder agreement was made throughout the 
content coding period. The teams were given samples of messages. . All 
co(|ed the samples and the agreement was reassessed. Disagree— 

ment remained minimal. 

Indexes of Style 

We constructed two style indexes. The first* a communicator- 
receiver index* g ives the proportion of all content in a conversation in 
which the respondent was the communicator* that is* those statements 
in which he was giving infomation or opinion^ or in which he was being 
sought by s om eone else for information or opinion. • The second index was 
a giver-seeker index* which measures the part of respondent’s own . 
content that is giving rather than seeking. 

The second ratio highlights a methodological problem with which 
we had to cope. No respondent did much absolute seeking relative to 
giving. Questions occur far less frequently in informal discourse 
than declara'^ve statemcsnts. But what was important was not the 
absolute ratio of giving to seeking* but rather the ratio r^ative to 
other CGmmunicators’ ratios. 

To handle this problem the ratios were computed for all respondents 
in each of the five districts. Then the ratio for each communicator 
was compared with the ratio for his school district. The direction of 
the deviation of each communicator’s ratio from the mean for the 
district was noted. The criterion variable is the proportion of 
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respondents of a given t^e ^ose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts* 

Table 9*1 gives the distribution of conmunicator style attributes ^ 

for the five school districts* The distributions are quite similar 
across districts* 



Table 9*1 Distribution of Comiimnicator Style Attributes by School 
District** 



School district: 



Stvle attribute 


A 






Ji— 


E , 




R gives 


bS$ 


43S6 


39)( 


39!t 


46)( 




R seeks 






8){ 




6jt' 




R is given 






47SJ 


49)5 


42)( 




R is sought 


_4 

100^ 


wS 






_4 

100): 






(H=2473) 


(H=28a) 


K=2409) 


(H=4184) 


(S=2938) 


Ik 



*Cell entries are proportions of all statements from reconstructed con- 
versations that are of the category stated* 



In comparison to the aspects of initiative noted for beginning 
conversations in Chapter V» it can be seen that there is less seeking 
by the respondent or from the respondent within conversations than there 
was in getting the conversation started* 

The fact that for the five districts there is a higher proportion 
of R is given statements than R gives statements reflects the conver- 
sations in which there were more than two oonversants* so that any one 
respondent controlled somewhat less than half of the conversation content* 
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Siarle and Diaqnsions of Inf ormal Connituaication 

In this section we show the differences in comnninicator-receiver 
ratios aid giver-seeker ratios hy various disiensions of infomal coBunun- 
ication* The sas^le includes all connnunioators* 

Table 9.2 shows the relationship of the connmmicator-receiver index 
and the giver-seeker index to various aspects of scope. 

Table 9.2 Conmunicator-Receiver Index and Giver-Seeker Index by Aspect 
of Scope.* 



Aspect of scone 


CRI 


WL 


Total conversations: 


One (H=225) 


614 


75i 


Two (N=245) 


59S6 


69iJ 


Throe (N=17l) 


623 ( 




Four or more (H=vL3^) 


63i 


62 j( 


Topics: 


One (K=208) 


61^ 


70!f 


Two (N=195) 


6oi> 


&rf- 


Three (H=216) 


Sli 


6955 


Four or more (N=2l6) 




6955 


Conversants: 


One (K=302) 


65i 


1>4 


Two (N=280) 


59?5 


6555 


Three or more (N=193) 


62 ^ 


6555 



*Porc 69 itages are of those ^ose coninunicator— receiver ratio or whose 
giver-seeker ratio exceeds the average ratio for their respective 
districts. 
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None of the aspects of scope has a significant correlation with the 
coomanicator-receiver roles as indexed* 

Only total conversations has a statistically significant relation- 
ship with the giver-seeker index (pc *02)* Those who have more conver- 
sations tend to show less giving in rd.ation to se^dng than those 
with fewer conversations. A similar relationship is seen for scope 
of conversahts^ but the relationship reaches only a olO lev^ of 
significance. 

Table 9*3 shows the proportions of coniBiunicators whose communieator- 
receiver ratios and giver-seeker ratios exceed the average for the 
district by various aspects of initiative in starting conversations. 

Those, persons who initiate conversations by giving are seen to be 
more likely to be communicators within conversations and givers within 
conversations. Both relationships are significant at the .001 level. 

Stmilarlyy those persons who had more conversations which th^ 
initiated by se^k3.ng infoimation or opinion from someone else were 
less likely to have a communicator or giver ratio higher than the 
average for thbir district. Both of these relationships are significant 
at the .001 level. 

Those persons whose conversations were initiated by their being 
given information or opinion from someone dse were less likely to have 
a high coinmunicator-receiver ratio. This is significant at the .001 
level. However* they were sli^tly more lik^y to have a higher 
giver-seeker ratio the more conversations they had initiated by their 
being given infoimation or opinion from someone else. The relation- 
ship is not significant* 




* 




Table 9.3 Coimminicator-Receiver Index and Giver-Seeker Index by 
Aspect of Initiative.* 



Aspect of initiative 


CRI 




R gives: 


Zero (N=3?6) 


5^ 


6455 


One (N=26o) 


6955 


7056 


Two or more (N=139) 


7655 


8155 


R seek?: 


Zero (K=51^) 


6856 


00 


One (N=182) 


5355 


4055 


Tm or more (N=79) 


4155 


3255 


R is givens 


Zero (U=358) 


7055 


6555 


One (N=29l) 


5755 


7255 


Two or more (N=126) 


5055 


7255 


R is sought: 


Zero (N=505) 


5656 


6855 


One (H-204) 


6955 


7155 


Two or more (N==67) 


7955 


7255 



♦Percentages are those whose conmnantoator-receiver or whose giver- 
seeker ratio ^ceeds the average ratio for their respective districts. 

Those persons who had more conversations in which they were sought 
to start the conversations show more high communicator-receiver ratios. 
The rdationship is significant at the .001 lev^. * There is a similar 
relationship, but sharply attenuated, between the number of conversations 
stax*ted hy" "the respondent b^ng sou^t and the proportion of such 
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respondonts with a high giver-seeker ratio© This r^ationship is 
not significant© 

The high relationships between aspects of initiative for begin- 
ning the conversation and the style within the conversation indicate 
consistency of behavior on the part of the respondents© The two 
insignificant relationships are found for the two aspects of initiative 
in beginning conversations that have no counterpart in the giver- 
seeker index© 

Table 9.4 shows the relationships between the two indexes and 
aspects of direction© (The school people are omitted from this analysis©) 
7.*hose who had more conversations with persons at the same direc- 
tional level as thems dives were less likely to have hi^ communicator- 
receiver ratios or hi gh giver— seeker ratios© Both of these are 
statistically significant, the former at the ©05 level and the latter 
at the .001 level© 

Those with more vertical up conversations show less communicating 
and less giving within their conversations© Both relationships are 
significant, at the .05 level and the ©001 level, respectively© 

On the other hand, those who had more conversations with persons 
of a lower directional level than themselves tended to have higher 
communicator-receiver ratios and higher giver-seeker ratios© The first 
of these is significant at the ©10 level and the second at the .05 level© 
These findings are consistent with our assumption of greater 
information capability residing in those of higher direction level.s, 
such that those communicating upwards tend to receive more and to seek 
more, while those communicating downwards tend to communicate more and 
to give more© 
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Table 9.4 shows the relationships between the two ^Indexes and 
aspects of influence. 

Table 9*4 Conmiunicator-Receiver Index and (H.ver-Seeker Index by 
Aspect of Direction.* 



Aspect of direction 




(gl 


Hozlzontal: 


Zero (N=95) 


73i 


77i 


One (N=262) 


37$ 


TTf 


Two (S=22l) 


62^ 


Tli 


Three or more (H=197) 


59f5 


6oi 


Vertical up: 


Zero (N=412) 




7jf> 


One (N=l65) 


57!^ 


94> 


Two or more (N=5l) 




hTi 


Vertical down: 


Ze:w (H=577) 


5955 


6(4 


One (N=lh.l) 


68^ 


75i 


Two or more (N=57) 


70 $ 


7B4 



♦Percentages are of those whose coiuauiiicator-receiver or whose giver- 
seeker ratio exceeds the average ratio for their respective districts. 
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Table 9*5 Coraaunicator-Receiver Indesc and Giver^eeker Indeoc bjr 
Aspect of Influence# ♦ 



Aspect of influence 


SSL 


SSL 


Atteoqpts: 


Zero (H=194) 


57^ 


5¥ 


One (N=273) 


65Sf 




Two (H=193) 




76jt 


Three or more (N=U5) 




ni 






Successes: 



Zero (»=450) 


5755 


6655 


One 


(N=22«f) 


65i 


rsf‘ 


Two 


or more (N=101) 


7555 


7255 



♦Percentages are of those whose comnninicator-receiver or whose givers 
seeker ratio exceeds the average ratio for their respective districts* 



There is a slight curvilinear relationship between number of 
attempts and the two indexes# The persons who attenpt Influence in one 
or siore conversations are more likely to be high <ai the commonicator» 
receiver or giver-seeker indexes# But those who atteB 5 >t three or 
more tines to influence are sli^tly lower than those who attempt only 
twice# The relationships are significant at the #001 levdL# 
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Those who are most often successful in influence attempts show 
hi^er comniunicator-receiver ratios, significant at the .01 level. 
There is a sli^t curvilinearity again in the r^ationship between 
number of successes and the giver-seeker index. Two or mors successes 
stand no higher than one success in proportion of giver-seeker ratios 
above the district average. 

The curvilinearity between the two aspects of influence and the 
giver-seeker index suggests that some degree of reciprocity becomes 
necessary for those who engage in a greater amoTint of influence 
activity. 

Style Attributes Among Public Sch ool Parents 

We begin by showing the relationship between the two indexes 
flt pd the parent and citizen orientations in Table 

The citizen orientation, but not the parent orientation, has a 
r^tionship with the communicator-receiver index. Those of .high 
citizen orientation tend to have more persons with a communicator- 
receiver ratio higher than the district average. 



o 
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Table 9*6 Coamnacicator-Receiver Index and (H.ver-Seeker Index iDjr 
Parent Orientation and Citizen Oiientationo* 



Orientation 


CRI 


m 


Parent: 


Hi^ 


63i 


614 


Low 


6355 


75i 


Citizen: 


High 


66j5 


6955 


Low 


59i 


68^ 


Joint orientation: 


High parent, hi^ citizen 




68^ 


Hi^ parent, low citizen 




58S« 


Low parent, hi^ citizen 




71f5 


Low parent, low citizen 




78SJ 



♦Percentages are of those whose coiasmnicator-receiver or whose giver- 
seeker ratio exceeds the average ratio for their respective districts* 
The n’s are the same as in Table 4*1* 



j*or the giver— seeker index^ the situation reverses* The citizsn 
orientation has little relationship, but the parent orientation does* 
Here, however, those of low parent orientation are more likely to have 
persons with a hi^er giver-seeker index than the district average* 

Referring to the interactions of the two orientations in r^ation 
to these indexes, x^e see that the effect of the citizen orientation on 
the camnianicato 3 >receiver index occurs primari3y among those of hi^ 
parent orientation* 

The relationship between the parent orientation and the giver- 
se^er index occurs primarily among those of low citizen orientation* 



For both indexes i, the group with the smallest proportion of persons 
above their district averages are those of high parent, low citizen 
orientation* 

This is the groiip we have previously observed to contain persons 
properly designated as opinion leaders* While they .may be different on 
some important characteristics of thdlr overall conversatton b^avior, 
it spears that within the conversations th^ are most like the average 
coDDsanicators in the districts from which they come# 

Table 9*7 gives the relationships between sheeted communicator 
attributes and the two indexes among all public school parents* 

None of the attributes has much of a relationship with ■'Che communica”bor- 
receiver index* The highest relationship is with interest in nonlocal 
affairs, where those who have a high interest are more likely to have a 
communicator-receiver ratio higher than the district av^age* Those of 
low education are also somewhat more likely to have a higher ccmmunicatoiv 
receiver ratio* 

For the giver-seeker ratios, males are more likely to have a 

I 

hi^er i*atio than "the district average* So are ”those of less eduv’sation 
and particularly those with less infomation eaposure* Those who per- 
cedver economic conditions as being good are somewhat more likely to 
have a hi^er giver-seeker ratio# 

Mong those holding a moderate evaluation of local schools, the 
likaLihood of a higher communicator-receiver ratio is less than among 
■those holding either a favorable or unfavorable opinion* 
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Table 9*7 Coimiranicator-Receiver Index and Giver-Seeker Index hy 
Selected Communicator Attributes#* 



Attribute 


CRI 




Sex: 


Hale (H°llif) 


62^ 


15l> 


Female (N=37^) 


614 


64 


Age: 


^ + years (N=228) 




70i 


20-39 yrs. (N=259) 


04 


64 


Education: 


High school or less (N=150) 


6(4 


74 


Some college + 


6li 


67i 


Infomation exposure: 


Zero to two (N=182) 


6% 


77li> 


Three or more (N=306) 


6-4, 


64 


Interest in local affairs: 


Low (H=223) 


64 


68^ 


igh (N=264) 


614 


64 


Interest in nonlocal affairs: 


Low (H=330) 


64 


64 


High ,(N=156) 


68i 


70i 


Evaluation of local school: 


Low (K=U9) 


6(4 


74 


Heditm (N=196) 


54 


64 


Hi^ (N=l66) 


67f> 


64 


Perceived economic condition: 


Poor (K=201) 


54 


64 


Good (N=283) 


6358 


'(4 



♦Percentages are of those whose communicator-receiver or whose giver- 
seeker ratio exceeds the average ratio for their respective districts. 
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With the next set of tables, we rettim to three variable analyses. 

The criterion variables are the proportions of those whose indesx ratios 
exceed the average ratio for thdlr respective districts. The orienta- 
tions are used here primarily to locate interesting relationships 
between the test variables and the two indexes.- Because the two orien- 
tations are each r^ated to one of the indexes, we shall make some conclud- 
ing observations on the optimum conditions for those two relationships. 

Table 918 shows the relationship between sex and the two criterion 
variables for the various orientation levels of public school parents. 

Although on the average there was little relationship between sex 
and the communicator-receiver index, we see that, by joint orientation 
there is something of a difference. Primarily, there is an interaction 
in which low parent, low citizen orientation females are more likely to 



Table 9*8 Communicator-Receiver Index and Giver-Seeker Index by 
Parent-Citizen Orientation and Sex.* 

Joint orientation; 

Low parent. Low parent, Hi^ parent, Hi^ parent, 

low citizen high citizen low citizen hidi citizen. 





liSf, 


595^ 




ni 




&S$ 


5‘ii 


6li 


80j8 


17$ 


♦♦ 


iyi> 


77S5 


7l'/> 


56 ^ 


6(4 


of those whose ratio 


exceeds the average ratio for 



**Qnly nine males held this joint orientation, so the percentage is 
not given. 
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have a higher coioniunicator-rec^ver ratiOo The low pareaatt hi^ 
ci'tiseai orientation fesnales are also somewhat more likaly to h?ve a 
higher ratiOo But bi^ parent, hi^ citizen orientation males are more ^ 

likely to have a higher communicator ratio. 

The general relationship between s^ and the giver-seeker index was 
that males Ijended to have hi^er ratios. It is shown here to hold mostly 
for the hi^ parent, hd,^ c3.tizen orientation. What seems have 
happened is that the reQ.ationship of sex to the oxientation lev^s— 
high, as we saw iji Chapter HI— absorbs much of the effectiveness of the 
sex differentiation with respect^ to this index. 

Table 9.9 r^ort s the r^ationship between age and the two 
indexes for various joint orientations. 

Table 9*9 Communicator-Receiver iDidex and Giver-Sedcer Index by 

Parent-Citizen Orientation and Age.* , 

Joint orientation: 



Index/age 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, 
hiffh citizm 


Hi^ par^t, 
low citizen 


hi^ parent, 
high citizen 




1 

CHI 












+yrs. 




60^ 


55i 


6735 




20 - 39 yrso 








7035 




OSI 












+ yrs. 


82^ 




72)8 


6835 




20-39 


76?S 


79SS 


48^ 




if 


♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average 
their respective districts. N*s are given in Table 3*o. 


ratio for 










Althtfagh age was not reOLated to either ind€oc oyer all types of 
public school parents, we find several interactions by joint orientation* 
Age is differentially related to the coiEmanicator-receiver index 
fflwnpg those of low parent orientation according to the lev^ of the 
citizen orientation* Itow parent, low citizen orientation older persons 
have more ratios above average* Low parent, high citizen orientation 

younger persons have more hi^ ratios* 

Age has^a differential r^ationship to the giver-sedcer index among 
two of the groups idiicdi contain opinion leaders* Among those of low 
parent, hi^ citizen oxiexxtation, younger persons have more hi^ giver 
ratios* Among those of high parent, low citizen orientation, older 

persons have more high giver ratios* 

Table 9*10 r^orts the r^ationships between education and the two 
indexes by joint orientation* We observed that those of less education 
tend to be higher on both indexes in Table 9*7* Here we find that 
these relationships hold primarily for certain groups* 

Those with less education have more hi^ ratios for the conanunicato3> 
receiver index among those of low parent, low citizen orientation* Those 
with less education have more hi^ ratios for the giver^seeker- index 
ao^ong those of low parent, high citizen orientation* 

We saw earlier that information exposure had a sll^t negative 
relationship, with the comnnmicator-rec elver index* In table 9*H 
we see that this negative relationship holds primarily among those of 
low parent, hi^ citizen orientation* 
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Table 9*10 Conifflunicator-Receiver Index and Giver-Seeker Index by 
Parent-Citizen Orientation and Edacation.* 



Index/ 

education 

CRI 



Joint ori^tation: 

Low parent. Low parent » High parent# 

lopr citizen high citizen low citizen 



High parent 
hicdi citizen 



Hi^ school or less 


7>4 


68^ 


55i> 


6-4 


Some college + 


514 


6^ 


5638 


69^ 


QSI 


Hi^ school or less 




GO 

CO 


603s 


ni 


Some college + 


75^ 


67i 


tn4 


67i 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceed the average ratio for 
their respective distiicts. N*s are given in Table 3«o. 
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The only positive r^ationship between infoi?nation eoq)osure and 
either index occurs among those of high parent# low citizen orien- 
tation# in relation to the comnranicator-receiver index. 

Infoimation exposure has its largest negative r^ationship with 
the giver-sedcer index among members of the same group. The Gom- 
raunicator-receiver index# with its component of R is sought# might 
well be expected to show the positive correlation with information 
exposure in this condition. These are the persons who achieve 
influence throu^ being sou^t. 

Among those of hi^ parent orientation# a high interest in local 
affairs is related to a higher ratio of communication to receiving. 
Among those of low parent orientation# the opposite is true. 
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Table 9.11 Conmiunicaotr-Receive?? Index and Ql'^er-Seeker Index b7 
Parent-Citizen Orientation and Information Exposiire.* 



Ihdex/info. 

eacDOsnre 

CSI 

Zero to two 
Three or mere 
GSI 

Zero to two 
Three or more 



Joint orientation? 

Low parent* Low parent* High parent* paren**/* 

low citizen high citizen _ low citizen h^g^ gj’fcja.eR 





ni 


53^ 




6li 


59f> 




CD 

VO 


80?8 




7655 


75$ 


75!f 


69?f 


50 ^ 


65i« 


those whose ratio exceeds the average 


ratio for 



Interest in local affairs did not appear to have any r^ationship 
with either index for all public school parents, but Table 9.12 shows 
some interactions by joint orientation. 



Table 9.12 



Communicator-Receiver Index and Giver-Se^er 5^ 

Parent-Citizen Orientation and Interest in Local Affairs. 



Joint orientation 



Index/ 


Low parent, 
lour citizen 


Low parent. 


High parent, 
1 low citizen 


Hi&i parent, 
h^gh ^tizen 


CBI 


Low 


04 


68$ 


55$ 


59 $ 


Hi^ 




59$ 


57$ 


73 $ 


GSI 


Low 


do$ 


70$ 


59$ 


61 $ 


High 


75$ 


7Z$ 


58$ 


71 $ 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. N*s are given in Table 3.7. 




Ihe r^ationship between interest in local affairs and the giver- 
seeker index is confined to the two end categories*. Those 'of low parent 
low citizen orientation who are high on interest in local affairs are 
less likely to have high giver-seeker ratios, while these of hi^ 
parent, high citizen orientation who are hi^ on interest in local 
affairs are more likely to have high giver-seeker ratios* 

Table 9*13 gives the r^ationship between interest in nonlocal 
affaiirs and the two indexes by joint orientation* 

The positive relationship between a hi^ interest in nonlocal 
affaiis and the coimiiunicator-receiver index, previously observed, is 
seen to hold primarily among those of hi^ parent orientation* 



Table 9«13 Communicator-Receiver Index and Giverr?Seeker Index by 
Parent-Citizen Dilatation and Interest in Nonlocal 
Affairs** 

Joint orientation: 



Ind^v^ 

interest, nonlocal 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent. High parent, 
hish citizen low citizen 


parenti 
hiiat eitizen 


CRI 










Lew 


VO 


614 


514 


6335 


High 


59 if 




6535 


7535 


GSI 










Low 


80 ^ 


6935 


56f, 


69i 


Hi^ 




76i 


7235 


653 S 


♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average 
their respective districts* N*s are given in Table 3#?* 


ratio for 
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We had observed no r^ationship between interest in nonlocal affairs 
and the giver-seeker index, but we 'ee that in two groups where there are 
opinion leaders— those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation and those 
of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation— a high interest in nonlocal 
affairs is related to a higher giver-seeker ratio* 

Table 9*1^ gives the relationships betwe^ evaluation of local schools 

and the two indexes* 

The previously observed relationship that those with moderate opinions 




of the local schools were lowest on the communicator-receiver index is 
seen here to hold particularly among those of low parent, low citizen 
orientation* 

ibnong those of high parent orientation, a favorable evaluation of 
the local schools is related to a higher oonniunicator-receiver ratio* 
Aniojig those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation, an uxifavorable 
evaluation is related to a hi^er communicator-receiver ratio* 



Table 9*14 Communicator-Receiver Index and Giver-Seeker Index by 

Parent-Citizen Orientation and Evaluation of local Schools** 

Joint orientation: 



Index/ 


Low parent. 


Low parent. 


Hi^ parent. 


parent 




low citizen 


hivh citizen low citla.ea 


high eitlzai 


CRI 


Low 


70!f 


ni 


5555 


6355 


Medium 


50i 


614 


5555 


6355 


Hi^ 


7li 


5915 


61^ 


7555 


GSI 


Low 


82J5 


77f> 


574 


6815 


Medium 


7555 


7(4 


5955 


664 






5955 


6155 


6955 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average rs^tio for 
their respective districts* N®s are given in Table 








The r^ationship between the giver-seeker indeac and evaluation of 
the* local schools occurs in two opinion leader giwips* Those of low 
parent, high citizen oilentation with a less favorable attitude have 
hi^er giver-seeker ratios. Those of high parent, low citizen orien- 
tation with a favorable opinion of the local schools have a hi^er giver- 
se^er ratio. 

Both indexes, then, suggest that the opinion leaders in these two 
groups are emphasizing different values. The low parent, hi^ citizen 
orientation opinion leader is criticizing the schools. The hi^ parent, 
low citizen orientation opinion leader is praising the schools. 

The overall rdLationships between perceived economic condition 
and the two indexes are seen in Table 9*15 to hold over levels of 
orientation. There is still little relationship between perceived 
economic condition and the communicator-receiver index. There is still 

Table 9*15 Gommonicator^RecKlver Index and Giver-Seeker Ind^ by 
Parent-Citizen Orientation and Perceived Economic 
Condition. ♦ 

Joint orientation 

Index/ Low parent. Low parent. High parent, Hi^ parent 

oerc. cond. low citizen hieh citizen low citizen high citizen 



GRI 



Poor 


6li 




57% 


69S« 


Good 


614 


62jli 


55% 


68J( 


GSIs 

Poor 


7555 


72j{ 


55% 




Good 




n$ 


6X^ 


77$ 



♦Percentages are of those ^ose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. N*s are given in Table 3*8* 
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a slight positive relationship between perc^tion of good econoadc 
conditions and higher giver-seeker ratios# One e(!icception occurs anong 
those of low parentf high citizen orientation# There, those persons who 
see conditions as poor are slightly more lik^Ly to have hi^ giver ra'ti.os# 

We noted earlier that the citizen orientation was positively related 
to "Oie coiDDiunicator-receiver index while the parent -orientation had no 
r^tionship to the index, and, that the parent orientation is negative 
related to the giver-seeker index while the citizen oiientation had no 
effect there# 

The optiBua condition for the defectiveness of the citizen orien- 
tatipn in accounting for the variance in the conanunicator-receiver index 
occurs among those of hi^ parent orientation who have a high interest 
in local, affairs. The effect is of the variance accounted for. 

The optimum condition for the negative relationship between the 
parent orientation and the giver-seeker index occurs among those of 
low orientation who have an unfavorable evaluation of the 

local schools. The variance accounted for is 30^. 

In several cases the relationships between the orientations and 
the indexes are. reversed# The most notable exceptions both occur when 
the test variable is evaluation of local schools. Among those of 
hi^ citizen oiientation who have a favorable evaluation of the local 
schools, the parent orientation is positively related (10^) to the giver- 
seeker ratio# 

Among those of low parent orientaticui with a favorable evaluation 
of the local schools, the relationship of the citizen orientation to 
the communicator-receiver index is negative, reaching 12^# 
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Sohool People 

i^inong school pooplo Diaii3r of th© attributes are r^ated to one or 
both of the two indexes* as shown in Table 9 *l 6 . 



* 

4 



Table 9.16 Connmmicator«Receiver Index and Giver-Seeker Index among 
School People, by Selected Attributes.* 






Attribute 


cai 




Sex: 


Male 


6556 


78 ^ 


Female 


eai 


6756 


Age 


^10 + yrs. 


7056 


7356 


20 - 39 yrs. 


6356 


72^ 


Information eixposure: 


Zero to two 


6056 


6656 


Three or more 


6956 


7956 


Interest in local affairs s 


Low 


62 ^ 


6^ 


High 


7055 


805S 


Interest in nonlocal affairs: 


Low < 


7156 


6856 


Hi'^ 


6256 


7656 


Evaluation of local Schools: 


Low 


5056 


6256 


Medium 


7656 


(£$ 




645 ( 


7556 


Perceived economic conditions 


Poor 


5856 


7156 


Good 


6956 


7256 


♦Percentages are of those whose ratio 


exceeds the average ratio for 


their respective districts* N^s are 


given in Tables 3»6 throu^ 3 ' 



3 
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The ppoportioai of high coinBiuiiica'tor»yeceiver ratios is greater 
among school people who are older, who have more infomation eaqposure, 
who have a hi^ interest in local affairs, who have a low interest in 
nonlocal affairs, who have a favorable evaluation of the local schools— 
but, even more so among those with a moderate evaluation— and those who 

perceive economic conditions as good* 

Hie proportion of hi^ giver-»se^er ratios is greater among school 
people who are males, who have more infoimation exposure, who have a 
hi^ interest in local or nonlocal affairs, and those who have a 
favorable evaluation of the local schools* 

many respects their bdiavior within the conversation parall^s 
their gross infomal conversation bdiavior, just as it does for the 
public school parent* 

The exception to this trend seems to be the relationship between 
the giver-seeker index and certain variables* Tlie school people who 
have a hi^ interest in nonlocal affairs and a favorable evaluation of 
the local schools tend to have hi^er giver-seeksr i^idos thm their 
gross communicatoiy aeti'^ty would suggest* 

The school people are unlike the public school parents in one 
respect* Their ratios are likely to be hi^er with more information 
exposure, whereas the public school parents ratios are generally lower 
with more information eaqposure* 

In ^amarv 

We have dev^oped two indexes for what goes on during the convert 
sations* The first, the communicator-receiver index, measures the 
proportion of the total content for which the respondent is dominant* 
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The second, the giver-seeker index, measures the proportion of his own 
content in which the respondent is giving rather than seekinge 

>Q.thin conversations, there is less seeking by the respondent or 
of the respondent than there is in the initiating of conversations# But 
the persons ^o start conversations by seeking are the ones more likeily 
to seek during the conduct of the conversation# The ones who start 
things off by giving their opinion or some infomation are the same 
persons who are more likely to give than get during the conversation# 
Those who converse with someone of a hi^er direction level are 
more likely to receive and to seek during the conversation# Those who 
converse with someone of a lower directional level are more likely to 
be the communicator and to give# 

Althou^ those who attempt and succeed at influence are more 
likejly to have high communicator ratios and hi^ giver ratios, those 
who atteo^t and succeed most often have somewhat lower ratios than those 
who attempt and succeed only a few times# It appears that frequent in- 
fluentials must exercise some reciprocity in their conversational style# 
Public school parents with a high citizen orientation are more 
likely to have hi^ communicator ratios# Those with a low parent 
orientation are more likeily to have high giver ratios# That is, those 
of high parent orientation are more likely to show more seeking rdlativo 
to giving in their conversational style# 

Those of high parent, low citizen orientation— whom we have seen 
to be influential in that they are sought out— have the lowest communi- 
cator and giver ratios# They are closest to the average for their 
respective districts, indicating more rscipi?ocity in their conversational 
r(3lationships# 
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While seoc does not on the average have nnich of a relationship with 
either indeXf males of hi^ parentf high citizen orientation are more 
likely to have high communicator and giver ratios. 

Those of less education— particularly those of low parent orien- 
tation— have more hi^ communicator and giver ratios. 

In every condition but onof those with less information exposure 
have more high communicator £Uid giver ratios. The exertion occurs 
among those of high parent, low citizen orientation in relation to the 
communicatoz^receiver index. 

The low parent, hi^ citizen orientation opinion leaders have more 
hi^ coomnuiicator and giver ratios if they have an unfavorable evalua- 
tion of the local schools. The hi^ oarent, low citizen orientation 
opinion leaders have more high communicator and giver ratios if they 
have a favorable evaluation. 

Among school people, information exposure and interest in local 
affairs are r^ated to more hi^ communicator and giver ratios. Females 
have more high communicator ratios, but males show more hi^ giver 
ratios. Those with a low interest in nonlocal affairs have more hi^ 
communicator ratios, while those with a high interest have more high 
giver ratios. 

Those school people with a moderate evaluation < of local schools 
are most likeOLy to have more of the communicator role than the receiver 
role. Bat those with a favorable evaluation are most likaly to give 
more than they seek. 



Chapter X 

Message Content Characteristics 

Having viewed the give and take of conversations* we look now at 
two message content characteristics, the verifiability of content and 
the attribution of assertionso 

Our objectives are to see how the aspects of informal communication 
behavior and kinds of informal communicators relate to whether state- 
ments tend to be verifiable or unverifiable (i* e© , whether they 
contain information or opinion), and whether statements tend to be 
attributed to exteraal or internal sources (i»e», to others or to 
onesdLf)* 

It is obviously of some importance to find out whether those with 
more scope of conversation use relatively more information than op?jiion, 
or relatively more external attributions than internal attributions in 
their conversational content© Similarly, we would like to know how 
conversations variously initiated, in different directions, and of 
varying influence aspects look on these content characteristics© 

We shall also want to know whether certain kinds of communicators— 
especially those who appear to have opinion leaders among them— make 
greater use of information or opinion, and of attributions to others© 

The Indexes of Message Content 

Based on the two variables of verifiability and attribution, four 
types of content were coded: external verifiable, external nonverifi^-. 

able, internal verifiable, and internal nonverifiable© Table 10.1 
gives the distribution of the four kinds of content over the five ^ 



districts© 
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Table 10 •! Distribution of Message Content Attributes by School District.* 



Content attribute 


A 


B 


School district: 
C D 


E 


External, 


verifiable 


755 




555 


655 




Internal, 


verifiable 


Z 3 $ 


1655 




2055 


215S 


External, 


nonverifiable 


1055 


1355 


1155 


1155 


9 f> 


Internal, 


nonverifiable 




J2i 


70 i 


63 < 


M. 






10055 


10055 


10055 


10055 


10055 



(N= 1199 ) (N= 1377 ) (N=H1C) (N=1908) (H=1544) 

♦Cell entries are proportions of all declarative statements from 
reconstructed conversa 1 d.ons that are of the category stated. 

Most frequently* content is internal and nonverifiable— that is, 
one’s oim opinions. 

A relationship between attribution and verifiability can be seen. 

In the content that is internal, the ratio of nonverifiable to veri- 
fiable statements is three to one, while in the external content the 
ratio is closer to two to one. 

Given the correlation between verifiability and attribution, a 
set of four indexes was developed to emplcy controls. These four 
indexes are: the ratio of external to internal attributions among 

verifiable statements, the ratio of external to internal attributions 
among nonverifiable statements, the ratio of verifiable to nonverifiable 
statements among those externally attributed, and the ratio of 
verifiable to nonverifiable statements among those internally attributed. 

Again the ratio for each person was compared with the district 
average, and the person was scored as either being above average or 
below average on each index. 

I 










Message Content Indexes and Aspects of Infoanal Commmiica'bion 

In Table 10.2 we see that there is a positive and usually regular 
relationship between each aspect of scope and the use of external 
attidbutions and the use of verifiable content. 

All of the relationships between aspects of scope and greater use 
of external attributions are statistically significant at the .01 level. 
The relationships between each aspect of scope and the greater use of 
verifiable content among those statements attributed to external 

sources are significant at the .05 lev^. 

The relationships between aspects of scope and greater use of 
verifiable but internal statements are somewhat weaker, with only 
the relationship between total conversations and this index being 
significant at the .05 level. 

The tendency for more tise of external and verifiable content 
with greater scope fits the previously observed inference that there 
is a common participation factor that runs through many aspects of 
informal communication, including exposure to information outside the 
context of conversations. 

The other side of the picture here is worth noting, that those 
with less scope tend to use opinion more than information in their 
conversations. In addition, they tend to speak of what they them- ^ 
selves think, rather than of what other people have said. 
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Table 10.2 Message Content Indexes Aspect of Scope.* 



Asoect of scone 


E/I|V 


E/I;NV 


V/NV:E 


V/NV? 


Total conversations: 


Ono (N=225) 


12Sf 


2)4 


v$ 


3't35 


Two (N=2if5) 


22J5 


35i 




4035 


Three (N=l?l) 




t>oi> 


2935 


4335 


Four or more (N=13^) 


39?5 


mf, 


yii 


4935 


Topics 


Oae (N=208) 


l6i 


Z5i 


1(4 


3535 


Two (N=195) 


2255 


3355 


2ai 


3735 


Three (N=156) 




kii 


2K4 


44^6 


Four or more (N=2l6) 




y4 


2835 


4535 


Conversantss 
One (N=302) 


Vi 


2556 


1735 


3735 


Two (K=2805 


Z5i 


29i 


2S4 


4235 


Three or more (N=193) 


yii 


i«4 


3135 


4335 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. 



Table 10.3 shows a somewhat mixed picture in the relationships 
between aspects of initiative and the four indues. 

Those who open conversations more often by giving are significantly 
more likely to have a higher ratio of verifiable* internally attributed 
content. Otherwise the curvilinear relationships between "‘this j^spett 
of initiative and the 5iidexes are not significant. 

Those who open more conversations by seeking are more likely to 
have hi^er ratios of external attributions and higher ratios of 







verifiable statenents* 

For content of external attribution, the r^tionship between R 
seeks and the ra'fcio of verifiable to nonverifiabLe content is significant 
at the .001 level. The relationship between R serfcs and the ratio of 
verifiable to nonverifiable internal attributions is not sigiificant. 



Ta^le 10.3 Message Content Indexes by* Aspect of Initiative.* 



Asoeet of ^Jii+ifttive 


iZliV 


E/liHV 


viMsM. 


V/NY? 


R gives s 


Zero (B=376) 


•2)4 


3655 


2055 


3555 


One (N=260) 


2(4 


3355 


2(4 


4855 


Two or more (N=139) 


2S4 


3355 


22$ 


42^ 


R seeks: 


Zero (N-515) 


-Hi 


2155 


1255 


3955 


One (H>182) 




5855 


4055 


k2$ 


Two or more (H=79) 


6355 


6(4 


4855 


4655 


R Is given: 
Zero (H=358) 


2(4 


V. 

3855 


2455 


4255 


One (N*291) 


2(4 


y4 


2055 


3955 


Two or more (N= 126 ) 


2(4 


35^ 


2555 


3955 


R is sought: 
Zero (N=/i05) 


2s4 


3-'«5 


2155 


3755 


One (N=*204) 


3155 


3655 


2(4 


^1855 


Two or more (H=*67) 


1855 


3355 


2Xi> 


4455 



*Percentages are of those whose ratio eaeceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. 
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There are no significant relationships between the number of 
conversations initiated by the respondent being given something and 
either aspect of message content* 

There is a regular* curvilinear relationship between the aspect 
of initiative* R is sou^t* and both message content characteristics* 

Those who are sought out most often (two or more times) * are less 
likely to have higher ratios of external or verifiable content than 
those who are sought out only once* The latter persons are also more 
l iv ely to have hi^er ratios than those who are not sought out at all* 

In only one case does the person who is sought out two or more 
times have a hi^er ratio than those not sought out at all* Those 
sought out two or more times do have a higher ratio of verifiable 
to nonverifiable statements among those attributed to themselves* 

The curvilinearlty is similar to that for R gives* And both R 
gives and R is sought have been seen previously to be part of 
influence bdiavior for different kinds of people* 

Table 10*4 gives the relationships for aspects of direction and 
the message content indexes* 

Persons who have more horizontal conversations are likely to 
have hi^er ratios of ecxliemal attributions, whether of verifiable 
or nonverifiable contant* Among those statements externally 
attributed, they are also more lik^ to have a higher ratio of 
verifiable statements* However, among those statements which are not 
attributed to someone ^se, there is a curvilinear r^tionship 
between number of horizontal conversations and the ratio of verifiable 
to nonverifiable statements* Those who have zero horizontal conversations 



or *&hose wiio have three or more horizontal conversations are most 
likely to have a higher ratio of verifiable, internally attribuced 
statements o 

Table 10.4 Message Content Indexes by Aspect of Direction.* 



Asoect of dirc'^tion 


E/ltV E/I;BV 


y/BV;E 


V/NV:I 


Horizontal: 


Zero (N= 95 ) 




1235 


4535 


One (N= 262 ) 


XZi 2 S$ 


1735 


3535 


Two (B= 221 ) 


7 £$ y 4 


2435 


3835 


Three or more (B= 197 ) 


35 i 4335 


3335 


4935 


Vertical up: 


Zero ( 8 = 412 ) 


2136 3035 


2135 


41 ^ 


One (B= 165 ) 


2835 4135 


2235 


41 ^ 


Two or more (B= 5 l) 


3735 5735 


2535 




Vertical down: 


Zero (B= 579 ) 


2535 3635 


2235 


3935 


One (B= 140 ) 


2335 2735 


2435 


3935 


Two or more (H= 57 ) 


a 35 3535 


2335 


5635 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. 



All of these relationships are statistically significant at the 
.05 level or better. 

The more vertical up conversations a person has, the more likely 
he is to have a higher ratio of esxtemal statements, whether of 
verifiable or nonverifiable content. The picture is somewhat different 
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for the ratio of verifiable to nonverifiable statements. Among the 
statements externally attributed there is little difference by number 
of vertical up conversations held. However, those who had two or more 
vertical up conversations are more likely to have a lower ratio of 
verifiable, internally attributed statements. This latter relationship 
is significant at the .02 lev^. 

The more vertical down conversations a person has is sigiificantly 
r^ated only to the ratio of verifiable statements among those internally 
attributed. This relationship, significant at the .05 lev^, shows 
that those with two or more vertical down conversations tended to have 
a higher a?atio of verifiable, internal content. 

The contrasts between relationships involving vertical up conver- 
sations and those involving vertical down conversations are of some 
interest. There is no r^ationship to speak of between vertical down 
conversations and the use of external attrilutions, regardless of 
whether the content is verifiable or nonverifiable. But there is a 
significant relationship between the number of vertical up conversations 
(usually with school people) and a greater ratio of external attributions, 
whether of verifiable or of nonverifiable content© 

Vertical up conversations also contrast with vertical down con- 
versations in relationship to the verifiable, internally attributed, 
statements. The ratio of verifiable content— i.e., the use of infor- 
mation, is greater among those who have more vertical down conversations. 
The ratio of verifiable content is less among those who have two or more 
vertical up conversations. These people are giving more opinion than 



information 
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Table 10 e 5 reports the relationships between aspects of influence and 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts o 

The number of influence attempts relates positively to the greater 
use of external attributions and to a higher ratio of verifiable content* 
There are 'evidences of curvilineaiity. thou^, in several of the 
relationships, and only one of them is significant at the *05 lev^, 
that involving a greater ratio of extenial, nonverifiable attributions. - 
The relationships of success to the various indues, like the 
relationships of attempts, are generally positive and sometimes 
c^trvilinear* Only one is statistically significant at the .05 level, 
again that involving a hi^er ratio of external, nonverifiable 
attributions. 



the message content indexes* 



Table 10*5 Message Content Indexes by Aspect of Influence.* 

A spect of influence E/I;V E/ltNY V/SV;E V/NV;I 



Attempts: 



Zero (N=19^) 
One (H=273) 
Two (N=193) 



Three or more (N=115) 



26jg 32S^ 23^ 36^ 

235^ 33^ 19SS 

ZLi> 2,7$ 27$ k\$ 

4 ^ 305S ^ 



Successes: 



Zero (N=450) 

One (N=224) 

Two or more (N=10l) 



214 32$ 23 $ 

27$ 35$ 20$ ^$ 

29$ ^5$ 2?$ k6$ 
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The curyilinearity patterns differ for the relationships between 
aspects of influence and the indexes and for the r^ationships previously 
seen between two aspects of initiative, R gives and R is sought, and 
the indexes* Yet these aspects of initiative are those associated 
Tiith effective influence* 

A moderate amount of giving and of being sought is u;pually more 
highly related to the use of external attributions and verifiable 
content* But the most successful influentials show the greatest 
use of external attributions and verifiable content* 

Those who give more or those who are sou^t out more may not 
be as effective if they make less use of external attributions and/ 
or verifiable content* 

An inqportsnt finding of this section seems to be the implied 
inclusion of greater use of external attributions and greater use 
of verifiable content in the general participation factor which 
characterizes much of informal communication alK>ut schools* 

Message Content Indexes and Types of Comm miiGators 

We begin this section by showing the relationship between the 
parent and citizen orientations and the four message content indues* 
Table 10*6 reports the results for these relationships. 

The parent orimitation is psoitively related to all four indexes* 
Those persons with a high parent orientation make more use of external 
attributions and of verifiable content. 

The citizen orientation shows a slight negative r^ationship with 
all bit one of the indexes* Those of high citizen orientation use 
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more external attributions in their nonverifiable content. Otherwise 
the^ have somewhat fewer proportions of persons with ratios hi^er than 
the district average. 



Table 10.6 Message Content Indexes b^r Parent Orientation and Citizen 
Orientation.* 



Orientation 


E/I:V 


E/I:KV 


,V/NV:E 


iMx 


Parent 








‘ 


Hi^ 


29?5 




Z5l> 


43< 


Low 


19f> 




2D$ 


3($ 


Citizen 










High 


214 


41^ 


2S^ 


J4 


Low 


2(4 


2735 


zyf> 


4i;e 


Joint orientation: 










Hi^ parent, hi^ citizen 


2555 


4o;( 


‘24 


423( 


parent, low citizen 


V4 


00 


zH 


46J( 


LoW:^arent, high citizen 


10$ 


4i;( 


70$ 


35Sf 


Low parent, low citizen 


18^ 




1935 


363f 



♦Percentages are of those whose 2 ?atio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. K*s are the same as in Table 4.1. 



Considering the orientations jointly, the public school parent who 
has a hi^ parent, low citizen orientation is most likely to have a 
hi^er ratio of external, verifiable statements and to have a higher 
aratio of verifiable statements, whether of external or internal 
attribution. 



o 

ERIC 

Mi’lliitlBllTlffl . 



The low parent, hi^ citizen orientation group has the hipest 
proportion of persons with a hi^ ratio of external, nonverifiable 
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statements o 

This is the same gjfoup which we have seen to have higher commiinlca- 
tcr and giver ratios ii unfavorable evaluations of local schools are 
held# It would appear that these persons are potential dispensers of 
rumors-“Of content attributed to others , unfavorable to the local schools » 
that is not subject to verification# 

Since both the parent and citizen orientations are more effective 

« 

in the* low condition of each other in accounting for variance of the 
extemalf nonverifiable index, we might infer that they are functional 
equivalents for this purpose# 

It is probably more important to note that -the group which is 
hipest on each of these four indexes is one of the two groups prev= 
iously observed to contain opinion leaders«=*those of hi^ parent, low 
citizen orientation and those of low parent, high citizen orientationo 

Table 10*7 gives the relationship between selected communicator 
attributes and the four message content indexes, without regard to the 
orientations of the public school parents# 

There are only a few r^ationships of any size# ^The females are 
more likely to have hi^er external attribution ratios and to make 
more use of verifiable content, particularly sdLf«attributed verifiable 
content. 

Those with more information exposure are more likely to use 
external sources than those with less infoxmc^tion e^qposure, but only 

II 

sli]^tly more likely to use verifiable content# | 

3 

Those with a high interest in nonlocal affairs are sli^tly more I 

I 

lik^Ly to make greater use of external attributions and to make | 

greater use of verifiable content# 
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Table 10«7 Message Content Indexes by Selected Communicator Attiib 


Attribute 


EZ12V 


S/I;sy 


V/BVtE 


V/pV; 


Sex 


Hale 


X 9 lf 


3035 


1935 


2838 


Female 


? 6 f> 


3635 


. 2435 


4-338 


Age 


i \0 +;jrrs* 


23 J 5 


3535 


2238 


3838 


20-39 yrs 


25 S 8 


35i 


■zyp 




Education: 


Hi^ school or less 


22 Jf 


3335 


2538 


4-338 


Some college + 


Z 5 f> 


3635 


2238 


3938 


Information eaqposure 


Zero to two 


19t 


2935 


1938 


3938 


Three or more 


28 ^ 




2538 


4038 


Interest in local affairs: 


Low 


26^ 


3>4 


2538 


3838 


-i High 


23?5 


353 * 


2138 


4 ^ 


Interest in nonlocal affairs: 


low 


233 f 


3335 


2238 


3838 




2655 


3835 


2338 


4438 


Evaluation of local schools: 


Low 


2635 


3335 


2 ^ 


3538 


Medium 


2535 


3535 


zyf> 


4038 


Hi^ 


243S 


3638 


2^ 


4338 


Perceived economic condition: 


Poor 


2335 


3635 


2238 


3838 


Good 


2535 


V4 


2338 


4x38 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio 
their respective districts o N*s are 



exceeds the average ratio for 
the same as in Table 9»7» 
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BTaluation of local schools relates to greater use of verifiable 
content among those statements intenially attribiitede 

It appears that we shall have to invoke the parent and citizen 
orientations in order to get a better picture of what kinds of communi- 
cators make greater use of esctemal attribution and of verifiable contento 
Although fenales were more likely to use external attributions and 
to use vei^ifiaKLe content* we see in Table 10 «8 that this tendency is not 
uniform* 



Table 10*8 Message Content Indexes by Parent-Citizen Orientation and 
sex.* 



Joint orientation: 



ihdW 


Low parent. 


Low parent, 


Hi^ parent, 


High parent. 


sex 


low citizen 


high citizen 


low citizen 


high eitizai 


E/ljVs 


Hale 




2335 


** 


2 ^ 


Female 


20 $S 


1935 


36 ^ 


26f> 


E/l;HVs 


Hale 


izf. 




^)|C 


Z 7 i 


Female 


16i 


403S 


3938 


Hi 4 


V/HV;E: 


Hale 




2 £lf> 


** 


ZLi> 


resale 


•xA, 

w 


18 ^ 




214 


V/HV}l! 


M^e 


20 ^ 


28 Sf 


** 


3335 


Female 






47 Sf 


H14 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. N*s are given in Table 3o6 

**0nly nine males held this joilnt orientation, so the percentages are 
not ^ven. 




o 
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Among those of low parent, high citizen orientation, males are more 
lik ely to use eoctemal attrihations than females and they are more likely 
to use verifiable content if the content is attrituted e3ctemal3y* 

Among those of low parent, low citizen orientation and those of high 
parent, high citizen orientation, the previously observed relationship 




■St 




holds* 

That the males of low parent, high citizen orientation make more use 
of external attributions and of verifiable content (in their e3cbemal 
attributions) is of some interest, given the previous observation that 

these are opinion leaders of one type> 

Because males and females of 3-ow parent, high citizen orientation 
do not differ appreciably in their use of exterixal, nonverifiable con- 
tent, it appears that the male opinion leaders in this group should not 
be soldly assigned the potential rumor disseminating role seen for 
this group. 

Although, on the average, age was only sli^tly r^ated to use of 
external and verifiable content, we find in Table 10.9 that there are 
several conditions under which age is r^ated to one or the other of 

these message content characteristics . 

Among those of low parent, high citizen orientation, older persons 
are more likely to use external attributions for nonverifiable content. 
And younger, low parent, hl^ citizen orientation persons tend to use 
more verifiable content for internally attributed assertions. 

Among those of high parent, low citiz^ orientation, younger persons 
regularly use more external attributions and more vesiiiaole content. 

This last finding is not too helpful, since we had not previously 



o 



observed age to be part of the opinion leadership pattern for this 
orientation group. 



Xmes 
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Table 10.9 Message Content Indexes bgr Parent-Citisen Orientation and Age. 

Joint orientation: 



IndWage 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent, 
high citizen 


High parent, 
low citizen 


High parent 
hldi eitizeo 


E/ljV: 

ifO+yrs. 


18^ 




7hf> 


29?5 


20-39 yrs 


17^ 


zyf> 




2335 




yrs 


1656 


h7f> 


CO 

CM 




20-39 yrs. 


17f 


35?6 




kxi 


V/SV;E: 


i|0+ yrs. 


■2S$ 


ZLi 


19l> 


Z'3f> 


20-39 yrs 


17?5 




33)« 


Z7$ 


V/UV;Is 


yrs* 


36?6 


Z6i 


37?5 

1 




20-39 yrs. 




Mf, 


52Sf 


35i 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio escceeds the average ratio for 
-their r;espective .districts. Xt^.--are given, in Table 3*60 



Among those of J3i^4>arent» .citlaen.43ilentaftiQn»- age makes a 
difference on3^ in Accounting for the-amonnt jof verifiable content in 
intemaJly attribated statoaents. Older persons make greater use of 
verifiable content. 

Over^iLl, education was seen to be only slightly related to these 
content characteristics. The more educated were somewhat more lik^y 
to use etjctemal attiilntions and somewhat less likely to use verifiable 
content. These findings hold up pretty well under the orientation 
controls, as shown in Table 10.10. 
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Talile 10 *10 Message Content Indexes 1:^ Parent-Citizen Orientation and 
Education. ♦ 



Joint orientation:' 



Index/ 

education 


Low parent, 
log oitlzea 


Low parent, 
hiefh citizen 


Ri^ parent, 
low citizen 


Hi^ parent 
hiA ei-tizen 


B/n;V: 












school or 


less 




20 i 


74 


2155 


Some college + 




ziih 


ZLi 


3455 


2 df> 


E/lsHV: 












High school or 


less 


Vi 




nef. 


41^ 


Some college + 




x&f> 


lai 


4055 


4055 


V/HV;Es 












Hi^ school or 


less 




214 


3355 


2155 


Some college + 






2 S/f> 


22$ 


2455 


V/HV;l! 












Hi^ school or 


less 


3955 


4055 


' 4-755 


4455 


Some college + 






3456 


4-555 


4155 


♦Percentages are 


of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 



their respective districts^ N*s are given in Table 3»6* 



The more educated are seen to use external attributions more under 
each orientation condition for their verifiable content. For their 
nonverifiable content, however, only those of high parent, low citizen 
orientation who have more education use more external attributions. 

The general negative r^ationship between education and use of 
verifiable content holds for all conditions except for the external 
attribution content among those of high parent, high citizen orien- 



tation. 
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Infonnation eaposure was found to be positively related to the use 
of both eod^emal attributions and veiifiaM.e content— particularly the 
former* Several reservations must be made when the two orientation are 
considered* as shown in Table 10*11* 

iteong those of low parent, low citizen orientation* the more inform 
mation e 3 q>osure, the greater the use of external attributions and veri- 
fiable content— particularly verifiable content among. internal attributions* 

Thble 10*11 Message Content Indexes ly Parent-Citizen Orioitation and 
Information Exposure** 

Joint orientation: 

Ipdex/info* Low parent, Low parent. High parent. High ppent, 

exposure low citizen^ high citizen low citizen hidi citizen 



E/I;T: 








' 


Zero to two 




16SJ 


2758 




Three or more 

• 


2Li 




3738 


zrh 


E/ljBV: 


Zero to two 


123( 




3638 


33f' 


Three or more 


23Sf 




3938 


k!$ 


V/HVsB: 


Zero to two 


17!f 




2738 


20$ 


Three or more 


2Li 


2)^ 


2738 


2538 




Zero to two 


27S5 




&4 


00 

0^ 


Ttr&Q or more 


it&f. 


33?5 


3738 


4ii38 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for | 

their respective districts* N*s are given in Table 3* 7* I 
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Among those of lo\r parent, high oitizoi orientation, there is more 
use of extemal attributions with greater information exposure for 
factual content and more use of factual content among those statements 
externally attributed. However, there is less use of verifiable content 
among those statements attributed to oneself with more information 
esq)osure. 

Among those of high parent, low citizen orientation, there is more 
use of external attributions with more inf Carnation exposure. However, 
there is much less use of verifiable content, internally attrllmtsds 
with more information exposure among persons of this orientation. 

Since women of any orientation make more use than men of verifiable 
but internally attributed content, and we know the opinion leaders of 
this orientation to be women, we might infer that their opinion leader- 
ship is singularUy dereft of information exposiire and, necessarily, of 
verifiable content attributed externally. 

As we shall see later in ibis section, interest in nonlocal 
affairs among members of this group is also related to greater use 
of verifiable but internally attributed content— a fin di n g consistent 
with this picture. 

Among those of high parent, high citizen orientation, more infor- 
mation exposure brings greater use of external attributions and of 
verifiable content. 

Interest in local affairs did not appear on the average to have a 
consistent relationship with ^ther the use of external attributions 
or of verifiable content*. In Table 10.12 there are a few instances of 



r 



u 






more regular findings « 



o 
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Table 10ol2 Message Content Indexes bjr Parent-Citizeai Ori.entation and 
Interest in Local Affairs** 



Joint orientations 



Index/ Low parent. Low pax'snt, H3.gh parent. High parent, 

interest, local low citizen hi^ citizen low citizen high citizen 



E/I;V: 



Low 

agh 



13i6 

23S« 



30?5 

12J{ 



39^ 

3058 



2558 

2658 



E/l;KVs 



Low 

V/NV;Es 

Low 

V/SVjI; 

Low 

agh 



1558 



4.358 



3058 



i(858 



1658 

2158 



3058 

1258 



3758 

1958 



1858 

2758 



3'»58 

3358 



3358 

3858 



4658 

4658 



3958 

4458 



♦Percentages are of those uhose ratio eocceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts^ N*s are given in Table 3»7» 



i\iiQng those of low parents low citizen orientations a high interest 

* I 

in local affars iinifoiBily implies more use of external atbribations and 
of verifiable content* In tas sense it seems to be acting again as a 
fonctiona eqoivaent for the parent orientation, which has similar 
relationships with these content characteristics* 

Among those of low parent, agh citizen orientation, a agh inter- 
est in loca affars brings raatively more interna attabutions than 
externa attributions* It brings ath it more use of verifiable con- 
tent among those statements internally attributed, at more use of 






m 





nonverifiable content among those statonents externally attributed# 

Among those of high parent# low citizen orientation, a hi^ 
interest in local affairs is related to more use of internal attributions 
for verifiable content# but to more use of external attributions for non- 
verifiable content# A hi^ interest in local affairs is related to a 
relatively hi^ use of nonveilfiahLe# externally attributed content 
among members of this group# 

Among those of hi^ parent# high citizen orientation, a hi^ 
interest in local affairs is related to more use of internal attributions 
for nonverifiable content# For verifiable content there is little dif- 
ference# Those with a high interest in local affairs of this orienta- 
tion show more use of verifiable content, regardless of attribution# 
Interest in nonlocal affairs was observed to have a sld^tly 
positive relationship with the use of both external attributions and 
verifiable content# There are several interacticms involved when the 
orientations; are introduced# as shown in Table 10 # 13 * 

For those of low paroit, low citizen orientation# interest in non- 
local affairs is still positively r^ated to the use of both external 
attributions and verifiable content# But among those of low parent, 
hi^ citizen orientation# the use of verifiable content is r^atively 
less among those with a high interest in nonlocal affairs# 

Among those of hi^ parent# low citizen orientation# there is 
more use of external attributions in verifiable content among those 
with a high interest in nonlocal affairs, but no difference for non- 
verifiable content# There is a greater use of verlfiaT:d.e content, 
either externally or internally attributed, among those with a hi^ 
interest in nonlocal affairs who have this orlentationo 
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Among those of high parent, hi^ citizen orientation, a high 
interest in nonlocaX affairs makes a difference in only one usage, that 
of more verifiable content internally attributed* 



Table 10*13 Message Content Indexes Isf Parent-Citizen Orientation 
and IDiterest in Nonlocal Affairs *♦ 



Index/ 

interest. 


Low parent, 


Low parent. 


Joint orientation 
High parent, .a^ parent 


nonlocal 


low citizen 


high citizoi 


low citizen 


h3.gh Citiae 


E/ljV: 

low 


1655 


205s 


3x35 


2635 


Hlgji 


20^ 


7li> 


4335 


2535 


E/I;HV; 


Low 


1355 


4135 


3835 


3735 


Hi^ 


23 ?S 


4235 


3835 


yrt' 


V/aV}E: 


Low 


17?5 


2135 


2535 




High 


20 ^ 


18S5 


3 % 


2*155 


V/HV;Is 


Low 




3855 


4335 


36^ 




3835 


3035 




51 ^ 


♦Percentages are 


of those whose ratio exceeds the average 


t ratio for 


their respective districts. 


N*s are given in Table 5 . 7 ® 





On the average, evaluation of local schools tended to have very 
slight but linear relationships with these message content characteris-- 
tics. In Table 10.14 we see that the ralatiox^hips are no longer either 
small or linear, l^ypically they are curvilinear, with those having 
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moderate evaluations either being hipest or lowest according to the 
content characteristic and joint orientation* 

Table 10*14 Message Content Indexes by Parent-Citizen Orientation 
and Evaluation of Local Schools** 

Joint orientation: 



Index/ 


Low parent* 


Low parent* 


Eagh parent* 


parent. 


Evaluation 


low citizen 


high citizen 


low citizen 


H.gh eltizen 


E/ljVt 


‘ 'I / ’ 


. • \ 

1 

t 






Low 


275« 


23S< 


303f 


24{8 


Medium 


X3i 


18^ 


393< 


3038 




1555 


26^ 


333t 


2338 


E/lsKVs 


Low 


1535 


ifSSf 


353< 


39f' 


Medium 


18jE 


37Sf 


3218 


k8$ 


agh 

V/HV;Bs 


15Sf 


'iTSf 


mii 


338 


low 


27Sf 


13!( 


3038 


1538 


Meditm 


133t 


1935 


2538 


3238 


Ei^ 


is;( 


2&f: 


3038 


2338 


V/SVsl8 


Low 


36sJ 




3538 


3^8 


MedUnm 


31!f 


403( 


'^338 


46J5 






243( 


5838 


4638 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts* N*s are given in Table 
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With respect to greater use of verifiable, internally attributed 
content, there are two linear relationships of some note® Those of low 
parent, high citizen orientation who have an unfavorable opinion of the 
local schoo3.s are more likely to make verifiable, internally attributed 
comments, and those of high parent, low citizen orientation with a 
favorable opinion of the local schools are also more likely to use 

verifiable, internally attributed content* 

These two relationships parallel two earlier findings. Those of 
low parent, hi^ citizen orientation with unfavorable evaluations and 
those of high parent, low citizen orientation with favorable evalua- 
tions were both more likely to have vertical down conversations and to 
attoBpt influence— without success. Here we see that the content of 
such conversations is probably veiifiable but internally attributed. 

For the low parent, low citizen orientation, those of moderate 
opinion use more internal attribution for verifiable content, but 
more eKtemal attributions for nonverifiable content. They use less 
verifiable content than do those of either favorable or unfavorable 
opinions* 

Mong those of low parent, high citizen orientation, the moderates 
tend to use less ejctemal attributions, whether the content is verifiable 

or not* 

Among those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation, those with 
moderate opinions of the local schools tend to use more external 
attribution for verifiable content, but more internal attributions for 
nonverifiable content. 

The moderates of high parent, low citizen orientation also tend 
to use verifiable content, externally attributed, more often than those 



either favorable or \mfavorable to the schools* 

Among those of high parentj high citizen, orientation^ the moderates 
use more external attribution and verifiable content* Neither relation- 
ship is subject to qualification under control for the other message 
che^’acteristic* 

We suggested earlier in this chapter that there mi^t be some 
potential rumor carriers in the low parent, high citizen orientation 
group— which was high oi externally attributed, nonverifiable content* 

So far only age has distinguished menbers of this group with regard to 
this index; the older persons exhibit more of this behavior* In Table 
10*14 we see that evaluation— as suspected— is also playing a part* 
However, it is not the part anticipated* We had thought that those 
unfavorable to the schools would be most likely involved* They are, 
compared to those moderate in th^r opinions* But thqy are somewhat 
less involved than those of favorable opinions* 

The greater use of externally attributed, nonverifiable content 

* 

occurs in this group is therefore better seen as deriving from the 
,g;regariousness which the hi^ citizen orientation implies— rather than 
as the possible content of opinion leaders* conversations from this group* 
Overall, the relationships between perceived economic condition 
and these message content indexes were slight and mixed* In Table 
10*15 we see that they arc still mixed when the orientations are intro- 
ducal, and still relatively small* 

Among those of low parent, low citizen orientation, those who 
percei.ve the times as poor are somewhat more likely to use external 
attributions and verifiable content* 




Table 10*15 Message Content Indeaces biy Farent=Gitiz-cn Orientation and 
Perceived Economic Condition.’^ 

Joint orf.entation; 



Index/ 


Low parent. 


Low parent, 


High parent. 


Hi^ par6 


oerc. cond* 


low citizen 


hiffh citizen 


low citizen 


high citi 


E/IsV: 

Poor 


1855 


2055 


3055 


2555 


Good 


1755 


2255 


3955 


2555 


E/I;S7: 


Poor 


1855 


3655 


4555 


4555 


Good 


1655 


'»555 


3255 


3755 


V/NVsE! 


Poor 


2055 


1855 


2355 


Z5i 


Good 


1755 


2355 


3255 


2255 


V/UV;I: 


Poor 


4055 


3055 


45^ 


3655 


Good 


3355 


3955 


4655 


45^ 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for 
their respective districts. N*s are given in Table 3*8. 



Just the reverse is found for those of low parentf high citizen 
orientation. Among these persons » those who perceive the times as 
good are more lik&ly to use sactemal attributions and verifiable 
content* 

Among those of high parent^ low citizen orientationt persons who 
perceive economic conditions as good are more likely to use external 
attributions for verifiable content and to use verifiable content 
externally attributed. However* they are less lik^y to use external 
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attributions for nonveilfiable content* 



Among those of high parent, high citizen orientation, two relation- 
ships are of some note* Those who perceive conditions as poor are more 
likdly to use external attributions for nonverifiable content* Those who 
perceive condit5.ons as good are more likely to use verifiable content 







internally attributed* 

School People 

Table 10*16 gives the relationships between selected attributes of 
school people and the four message content indexes* 

Pem^Jles are more likely to use external attributions, although 
not to the same extent as found for female public school parents* Th^ 
are also more likely to use verifiable content if externally attributed* 
For internally attributed content, the males make more use of verifiable 
content* 

The older school people use more verifiable content than the 
younger persons, particularly that internally attributed* Age makes 
little difference in the use of external attributions* 

More information exposure is related to greater use of verifiable 
content for the internally attributed statements among school people* 
However, for externally attributed statoaents, less information expo- 
sure is also related to greater use of external attributions among 
verifiable statea@ats* 

These latter results on information exposure are in contrast to 
those for the public school parents, where information exposure was 
generally positively related to the use of both external attributions 
and verifiable content* 
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Attributes** 



Attribute 



Sex 



M^e 

Female 

Age: 

^+ yrs* 

20-39 yrs. 

Infomation exposures 
Zero to two 
Three or more 
Interest in local affairs 
Low 
agh 

Interest in nonlocal aff£d.rss 
Low 

Evaluation of local schools: 
Low 
Medium 

agh 



Poor 

Good 



Indexes 


amoug School People, 


iDy Selected 


E/J;? 


E/ltHV 


V/HV:E 




1955 


2955 


1655 


5255 


2555 


3155 


29 ^ 


k 7 $ 


2355 


2955 


2555 


57$ 


2 Li 


3255 


2155 


4155 


33 ^ 


3155 


7 S$ 


4255 


1955 


3055 


ni 


4655 


2555 


2955 


2655 


4055 


70 $ 


3155 


2055 


5 ^ 


\ 

\ 

2755 


7 S$ 


2955 


5 yf> 


1755 


3355 


1656 


3955 


1255 


3855 


1255 


00 


2055 


2755 


2256 


3755 


2655 


3 ^ 


2655 


5355 


CM 


3655 


2155 


4455 


2156 


2955 


7)$ 


4855 



♦Percentages are of those whose ratio exceeds the average ratio for their 
respective ast 2 d.cts* N*s are given in Table 3*6 through 3*®* 
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Interest in local and nonlocal affairs furnish a provocative pair 
of results for school people* They are alike in that a high interest in 
either is likely to produce less use of external attributions for veri- 
fiable content# more use of external attributions for.nonverlfiable con- 
tent# and greater use of nonverlfiable# external attributions. However# 
they differ with respect to the ri^ative use of verifiable# intenially 
attributed statements. Those wi-tti a hi^ interest in local affairs are 
more likely to use verifiable content. Those with a hi^ interest in 
nonlocal affairs are less likely to use verifiable content. 

Those with favorable evaluations of the local schools are more 
likely to use verifiable content# however attributed. lG.th respect to 
external attributions# the picture is the same when the content is 
verifiable. But for nonverlfiable content, those with a low evaluation 
of the local schools are likely to use more external attributions. 

Perceived economic conditicm does not make too much of an impact 
on the use of message content characteristics among school people. 

^ere is a slight tendency for those who sea conditions as poor to use 
more external attributions# and a slight tendency for those who 
perceive condiHons as good to use more verifiable content. 




We have dev^oped four indexes# based on two characteristics of 
conversational content: its verifiability and its attribution. 

We found that most content is internally attributed? that is# 
it is not attributed to any outside source. We also found that most 
content is nonverlfiable. Thus# the largest category is internally 
attributed# nonverlfiable content (60-70^). 



it 
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There tends to be a positive relationship between the use of 
external attributions and the use of veriflabie content* 

All aspects of scope (total conversations, scope of topics, and 
scope of conversants) are related to greater use of external attributions 
and verifiable content* 

Those who initiate conversations by seeking make more use of 
verifiable, externally attributed content* 

Those who have more horizontal conversations make more use of 
external attributions and verifiable content* Those with more vertical 
up conversations make more use of external attributions* Those with 
more vertical down conversations make more use only of verifiable, 
internally attributed content* 

Influence atten5)ts and successes are most highly r^ated to the 
greater use of external, nonverifiable content* However, those with 
more success generally make more use of external attributions and 
verifiable content* 

We noted that although influence success was related to more use 
of external attributions and verifiable content, greater frequency in 
starting conversations by R gives and R is sought were not* Since 
these aspects of initiative are rdated to influence success under some 
conditions, we concluded that gross amounts of R gives and R is sought 
would be less effective without acccmipanylng use of external attributions 
and/or verifiable content* 

Those of high parent orientation make more use of external 
attributions and of verifiable content* 

Those of hi^ citizen orientation malce more use only of extern^, 
nonverifiable content. 



29^ 



Publijic school parents of hi^ parent 9 low citizen orientation make 
the most use of verifiable content# and particularly of external » verif- 
iable contento 

Those of low parent, high citizen orientation make the most use of 
external, nonverifiable content » 

However it is .not the male opinion leaders in this group who pass 
on this mmor-like content* Older persons and those with more extreme 
opinions of the local schools— favorable or unfavorable— are more likely 
to do so. The prevalence of external, nonverifiable content in this 

I 

group *s conversational content appears due to the gregariousness factor 
tapped by the citizen orientation© (It is not r^ated to interest in 
nonlocal affairs, for instance©) 

The more educated public school parents make slightly more use of 
externally attributed verifiable content— but less use of verifiable 
content generally© 

These parents -Hth more information e:^osure make more use of 
external attributions— particularly for verifiable content. 

Those of high parent, low citizen orientation— influential if 
they are sought out— who have less information ejqposure are much more 
likbLy to use verifiable but internally attribited content. Even thou^ 
they are tuned to the outside world (high interest in nonlocal affairs 
is related to this usage), they do not cite outside sources. 

However, these persons of low infomation ®^osure may not be the 
opinion leaders in this group© For greater use of verifiable, internally 
attributed content by this group is strongest among those with favorable 
opinions toward local schools© Such persons have been found earlier to 
have more vertical down conversations and more influence attempts— but 
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no commensurate influence success* 

Similarly, those of low parent, high citiaen orientation who have 
unfavorable opinions of the schools also have more vertical down conver- 
sations, liiors influence att^ii^ts, and greater use of internally attribu- 
' ted, verifiable content— but no success* 

Among school persons, only two characteristics relate to general 
use of more external attributions: sex (female) and perceived economic 

conditinn (poor)* 

If the content is verifiable, there is more external attribution 
among school people with a low interest in local affairs or nonlocal 
affairs and among those with a favorable evaluation of the local schools* 
If the content is nonverifiable, there is more external attribution 
among those w3.th a hi^ interest in local or nonlocal affairs and among 
those with an unfavorable evaluation of the schools* 

Four characteristics distinguish school people who use more 

I 

verifiable content: age (older persons), a low interest in nonlocal 

affaix^, a favorable evaluation of local schools, and perceived economic 

condition (good)* 

For externally attributed content, verifiable content is more 
often used by females, those with low ijjformation exposure, and 
those with a low interest in local affairs* 

For internally attributed content, verifiable content is more 
often used by males, those with more infomoation exposure, and those 
witli a high interest in local affairs* 
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Chapter H 

Infomial Comnmnication Nets 

In this last chapter of research findings » we take a different 
view of infomal oosmunication about schools* We shall look here at 
the networks of informal communicationo We want to see some of their 
characteristics so we know where to look for them* We want to see how 
big«> and potentially useful— they are* And we want to know something 
about how they operate » over timet in the transmission of information 
and opinion* 

We were studying informal eosa&anication just before local school 
financial elections* Some of our observations might therefore differ 
if we consider separately those nets devoted to election topics and 
those nets devoted to nonelection topics* Kany of our analyses in 
this chapter are made for both kinds of nets* 

Although we can show the nature of differences between election 
and noneleotion netSf we cannot show the full differences* The same 
people and the same conversations appear in both kinds of nets* To 
the extent that this occurs, we tend to underestimate the differences we 
would find between election and nonelection nets that had neither 
persons nor conversations in common* 

General Characteilstics of Nets 

For the most part, the geographic distribution of informal com- 
municators does not follow the geographic distribution for adults in 
the districts* We were able to locate geographically each communicator 
within his district* We also had a location for each original sample 
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mcoiber in each district* We were able to compare the distrilbution of 
these geographical locations by placing a gxid over each district map 
and obtaining the correlation between the number of communicators and 
the number of original sample members within each grid. 

In Appendix D, Tables D*14 through D.18 show how this was done. 

The correlations obtained were: 

District A — .09 
District B «« .59 
District C -= .16 
District D — .29 
District E — .41 

The variation in correlation between the geographical distiibution 
of communicators and district adults is considerable. It seaa^ liki^y 
that this varia|iion would be dependent on the location of schools, (^e 
schools are also geographically located in Tables D.14 through D.18). 

But this was not a simple resolution to the problem. It was not until 
iWe checked back with the districts to ascertain when each school was 
built that we were able to explain the variation* 

The schools in District B are assigned a subscript (in Table 
D.I 5 ) to show the year in which they were built. It- is clear, then, 
why the geographical distribution of informal communicators paralld.s 
the geographical distribution of the adult population so highly in 
this district. 

showing the connections (conversations) between informal com- 
municators in each district, we could find out how max^ informal 
communxcators were interconnected— i.e., the size of each net. These 
nets vary from dyads (representing a conversation between two persons, 
neither of whom talkedf with anyone else) to large nets of persons 
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(who talked with others t who had talked to others, etc*)* 

We also obtained the time that each conversation was h^d, so we 
drew the connections by blocks of time, showing the nets for the first 
portion of the pre-election period and showing the hots for tho second 
portion, and so on* In this way we could see how sm a l l early nets came 
together to form larger nets* 

The time periods were arbitrarily set for each district as pro- 
portions of all conversations, according to the number of conversations 
available for analysis in each district* For exaBQ>lo, if there were 200 
conversations in a given district, then five segments mi|^t be used to 
. distir, goish whether a conversation was held in the first time period, 
the second, the third, the fourth, or the fifth* 

In general, one or two large nets encompassed many of the informal 
communicators by the end of the last time period* Tables .ii*19 throu^ 
D*25 in Appendix D show the progression from many small nets to one or 
two large nets and a sprinkling of sm al l er nets* 

Table 11*1 reports in summary form the cumulative nature of the 
process, showing the greater average size of nets in the final time 
periods* 

Althou^ the smaller initial nets usually came together toward 
the end of the pre-section period, it was possible to find a time in 
each district when two or three nets of some size— and alike in being 
Section or nonSection nets— could be cos^ared to see if the members of 
one net differed from the members of another net* 

Table 11*2 gives the result of this analysis* Better than 
chance resSts were obtained* That is, it appears that significant 
differences are to be found between nets of informs communicators* 
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Table 11«»2 Comimaiicator Characteristics that Differentiate Nets 
(Election and non^ection) in Districts s Analysis of 
Variance Resiiltso* 

District and type of net: 



Characteristic 


A:E 


A|NE 


BiE 


C;E 


CiE 


C;NE 


E:NE 

mmrnmmmm 


Sex 


2.83 


7 o 82 


1.98 


.57 


1 .^ 


2 -Q 6 


.56 


Age 


.96 


o52 


.70 


.34 


1.32 


1.11 


3.33 


Education 


*19 


lo 57 




.17 


2.25 


2.53 


.52 


Noo of children 


.83 


.26 








.76 


2.53 


Public school parent 


1.23 


2 o 97 


.07 


ON 

0 


14.26 




1.16 


Length of residence 


1.19 


.00 


.75 


Ml 


15,00 


.29 


.03 


Direct • participation 


.44 


.46 


1.32 


.01 


1.42 


.11 


1.45 


Efficacy 


lo 90 


.30 


.08 


Mi 


1.14 


.61 


3.43 


Information e:q)osure 


o54 


o 35 


3.81 


2.05 


.10 


18^22 


3.60 


Interest in local affairs .19 


.01 




1.85 


1.91 


1.23 


.55 


Interest in nonlocal 
affairs 


.93 


.67 


2 !;J 6 


.03 


.43 


i.a 


.01 


Citizen orientation 


.97 


.00 


1.23 


2.^ 


1.12 


.89 


1.98 


Evaluation of local 
schools 




.01 


.65 


.12 


3.64 


1.92 


.96 


Pride 


.74 


3.16 


.15 


.18 


1.52 


1.85 


1.11 


Parent group mbrshp. 


.28 


4.34 


.37 


.95 


1.90 


1.54 


1.05 


Communicated interest 


.82 


.01 


.02 


MZ 


4.28 


.04 


4.89 


F ratio significant 
at p ^ .05 level: 


3.09 


3o96 


3.95 


3.98 


3.18 


3.07 


3.95 


Degrees of freedom 


2/103 


1/84 


1/87 


1/71 


2/51 


2/126 


1/93 



*C^.l entries are F ratios obtained by analysis of variance of the 

nets of a given type within a given district. Those F ratios signific- 
ant at the .05 level are underlined. 
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The characteristics on which net members differ are seen to vary 
by district and by type of net. Number of children ar.d communicated 
interest make a difference in three instances. Having a child in public 
school 9 length of residence $ and evaluation in local schools make a 
difference in two instances. 

We thought perhaps there would be differ^ces between ea2*3^ 



communicators and late communicators > regardless of net affiliations. 
Table 11.3 shows this to be the case. The characteristics which are 




in^ortant in distinguishing those who engage in informal conversations 
ifaTH Ti g the first two periods from those who engage in informal conver- 
saldons later on are primarily those associated with the general partici- 
pation factor previously remarked on— either directly or indirectly. 

SeK and evaluation are both r^ated to the parent orientation and thus 
indirectly to participation. 

Aay interactions involving discr^ant results for election and 
nonelection coD 5 >arisons are minimized by the fact that maxy of the same 
persons are in both kinds of nets. But ev^ so, there is a reversal for 
interest in nonlocal affairs. The early communicators in election nebs 
are less likely to be high on interest in nozaocal affairs, whereas the 
early communicators in nonelection nets are more likely to be high on 
interest in nonlocal affairs. 

Several, other con^arisons are of some interest. Interest in local 
affairs and information ej^osure are better at differentiating early 
and late communicators for members of non^ection nets. Evaluation of 
local schools is better at differentiating early and late communi- 
cators for Section nets. 




! 




Table Ho 3 Communicator Chara'^teristics that Differentiate Early 
Late Communicators o* 

l^e of net and communicators 



Election Nets Noneloction Nets 



Characteristic 


Early 


Late 


Early 


lata 


Ses (^ female) 


755 ^ 


6236 


7238 


6I138 


Public school parent (S) 


76 # 


6138 


7238 


6238 


Interest in local affairs 
«high«) 


57 ^ 


5 i$ 


6138 


4638 


Interest in nonlocal affairs 
«hi^«) 


3235 


3535 


^1038 


3438 


Parent group mbrshp© (^) 


8135 


6 U/f, 


8238 


6838 


Information €Gq)osure 
(^ ^6 exposures) 




3538 


4238 


3138 


Evaluation of local schools 
(^ "low”) 


1735 

(N=2if2) 


2738 

(H=i)88) 


2^138 

(N= 2 ? 5 ) 


2638 

(H= 574 ^) 



♦Percentages are of early (first two time periods) and late (remaining 
time periods) communicators who possess the characteristic listed© 



Additional aspects of infoimal communication nets in which we had 
some interest weres location of conversations, r^ationship of convier- 
sants, and reason for starting the conversations© Tables 11 ©^ through 
11© 8 report our analyses of these for election and nonelection nets, and 
for all conversations© 

Table 11 © 4 shows the home to be the typical location for conver- 
sations about either election or nonelsction topics© If one includes 
phc^e conversations, the majority of all conversations are held in the 

home© 




The only location which differs appreciably in the frequency of 
Section and non^ection conversations held is the schoolt where more 
nonelection than election conversations are held* 

Table 11*4 Location of Conversations by Type of Net* 

l^e of netj 

m 



Location 


Election 


Non^ection 


conversations 


Own home 


GO 


3535 


3735 


Other* s home 


19?5 


1655 


l6j{ 


At school 




X535 


1335 


On phone 




ns5 


1235 


Social gathering 




835 


635 


At work 


5^ 


535 


• 5^ 


In car 




335 


335 


Other locations 




735 


835 




woi 


10035 


1003 ( 



Table 11*5 shows the relationship of the conversant to be rather 
nnifozvi for both election and noneiection topics# Friends » spouse* 
nei^bors, or school persons* in that order* are the most likey 
conversiuiita* 

Table 11.6 shows what kind of conversaats are talked to in what 
irtndg of locations* The largest groups are the spouses who ai’e talked 
to in the home* the friends who are talked to in one home or another* 
school persons who are talked to at school* and neighbors who «ire 
talked to in one home or the other* 
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Table U .5 Relationship of Conversatns by ot Net* 



Relationship 


Type of net: 
Election Nonelection 


All 

conversations 


Friend 


Zli 


2655 


2655 


Spouse 




114 


lii 55 


Neighbor 


1556 


1155 


1255 


School person 


lOSJ 


1355 


1155 


Other family 


555 


855 


755 


Coworker 


14 


655 


655 


Public School parent 


5 ^ 


655 


655 


PTA. member 


655 


14 


555 


Other relationships 


1555 


1255 


1355 




10055 

(M= 1302 ) 


10055 

(H= 18 if 5 ) 


10055 

(K= 2523 ) 



The significance of this distribution is not immediate apparent 
until we adjust for the likelihood that a given conversant would be 
talked with in a given location on chance basis. Table 11.7 shows this 
adjustmait. It contains entries only of conversations occurring more 
frequently than chance for a given location and conversant. 

Conversations with a spouse in one^ own home and with other 
family members in one*s own home are seen to be higher than chance. 
Conversations with co-workers at work and with friends and neighbors in 
their homes are also apprecialdy above chance. 
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Table 11* 6 Distribution of Conversations bfjr Location and Relationship 
of Conversant* 

Relationship of Conversant: Public 

Other School PTA school 

Location Spouse f l v Co-worker Friend neighbor person Member parent 



Own home 


14*4 


6*2 


.2 


7.9 


6*4 


1.5 


1.0 


.6 


Other* s home 


*8 


1*4 


.2 


8.3 


5.6 


.9 


1.4 


.7 


At work 


— 


il 


3.2 


.7 


a 


.8 


*2 


.3 


Social gath* 


.3 




.2 


2.3 


.5 


.6 


.1 


*2 


On phone 


*1 


.3 


.2 


4^0 


1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


At school 


*4 


*1 


2*9 


2*1 


.3 


7.8 


1.1 


2.3 


Clqb, meeting 


— 


— 


— 


1.2 




.7 


.2 


.5 


In car 


1*1 


*2 


.4 


1*6 


*1 


.2 


.1 


— 



*CeOLl entries are the proportion of all conversations that occurred with 
a given type of conversant in a given location* 



Table 11*7 Conversations Occurring More Frequently than Chance, by 
Location and Rel,ationship of Conversant* 

Relationship of Conversant: Public 

Other School PTA school 

Location Spouse f 1 v Co-worker Friend N^sdibor person Member parent 



Own home -*7*8 +3*0 +1*0 



Others* home 




+2.8 +2.9 


+ .4 




At work 


+2.8 








Social gath* 




+1*1 






On phone 




+1.4 


+ .7 


+ .7 


At school 


+1.7 




+5*5 + .2 


+1.3 


Club meeting 




+ .4 


+ .3^ +.1 


+ .3 


In car + *5 


. + 


+ .6 







*C^J, ^tries are the proportion of all conversations that occurred with 
a given type of conversant in a given location in excess of chance 
expectation* Chance expectation is based on the independent proportions 
of conversant type and conversation location* 












Two interesting findings are the greater than chance likelihood of 
talking with a coworker at school and talking with a friend on the phone. 

The greater than chance expectation of talking with a school person at a 
club meeting is also of some interest. 

Table 11.8 shows that the four reasons most frequently given for 
starting a conversation are: to discuss the election, to talk about schools 

in general, to talk about a child, or, the person had just “read soomething. 

Half of the conversations in which the election « came up as a topic 
were started for the purpose of discussing the election. Wanting to dis- 
cuss the election is also the reason for starting one-fifth of the conver- 
sations in which nonelection topics came up. But,, since the nonelectd.on 
conversations may also have included election’ topics, ^this-is not a 
particularly high proportion. 



Table 11.8 Reason for Starting Conversation by l^jrpe of Net. 

!type of net; 

MX 



Reason 

Election 

Schools in general 
Child 

“Read something" 



Election 


Non^eetion 


5236 




103S 








8J{ 




29S? 


yyf> 


ioo;{ 


lOOi 


(H=1005) 


(H=13W) 



conversations 

3258 

7ai 

-iai 

7i 

"iaoi 

(N=1902) 



Other reasons 



30? 



Conversations started for the reason of someone wanting to talk 
about their child are very unlikely to lead to the emergence of the 
Section as a topiCo 

The respondent's having read something is not much more likely to 
lead to a conversation in which the Section is the topic than a convert 
sation in which it is not a topic o 

T^ jirift fts a Factor in Jjiformfll Communication 

The view ordinarily taken of any pre-election period is one of 
mounting activity as the Section ( draws near«^ In these analyses • the 
cells are not independent in two senses: first* the previously noted .. 

j* 

lack of indepdendence betweoi the kinds of nets, where the same conver- 
sation may have been placed in both types of nets; and secondly, because 
the same person may have reported conversations in two or more time 
periods. 

Table 11.9 shows that there are some sli^t changes in the kinds 
of persons talked to as the pre-section period progressed. There is 
very litSe (Jifference between Section and nonSection results. The 
tendency is for there to be more conversations with kinfolk and friends, 
but less conversations with nei^bors. Conversations with school people 
are somewhat different for Section and nonelection topics. School 
people, are more likely to be tallied with during the middle time periods 

^This point of view is best exemplified by the “funnS** model advanced 
ly the Michigan studies of voter behavior. See: Angus Campbell, Ph i l l ip 

£. Converse, Waxren E. Miller, and DonSd E. Stokes. The American Votert 
^ey. New York, i960. A rSated phenomenon was noted in Voters and 
ThSr Schools. P P .0 cito . Chapter 6 (especially pp. 235-'^3o, where it Is 
reported that the output of information firom schools and Section 
rSated content in two local newpapers became more generS as the 
Section approached). 
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for election topics, bat at the beginning and end of the preelection 
period for non^ection topics* 

Table 11# 9 R^ationship of Conversant by Time and T^pe of Net** 



Time period: 



Relationship/ 


tvoe of net 


1 


2 


_2_ 


4 


5 


Any kin: 


Election 




1935 


a35 


1635 


2035 


Non^ection 


17J5 


VO 

CM 


2235 


2135 


2035 


Friend 


Election 




2435 


: ' '3235 


2^ 


3135 


Non^ection 




2535 


3035 


2635 


2735 


Nei^bor: 


Election 


20^ 


CO 


1135 


1535 


1035 


Nonelection 
School people: 


13S^ 


1335 


1035 


1135 


835 


Election 


7!« 


103S 


1235 


1035 


1035 


Nohdectdon 


1535 


935 


1035 


1535 


1^ 


♦Percentages are of' total conversations 


of a given type in a 


given time 


period that wrere with the category of r^ationship listed* 


The cell 


n*s are given b^ow: 


E3.ection 


2^ 


2i(6 


227 


?35 


295 


Nonelection 


391 


330 


364 


315 


hhJ\. 



There are a few differences in location of conversation by time, 
as shown in Table 11*10* Election discussion at hornet either in one»s 
own home or in the other conversant* s home, tend to- dip slightly during 
the second and third time periods, while nonelection conversations tend 
to rise slightly in the same time periods* 
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Table 11#10 Location of Conversation by Time and Type of Net.* 



Location/ 
Tvoe of net 


1 


Time 

2 


period: 

JL. Ji. 




Own home or other* s 










Election 




5655 


54 


64 


6055 


Non^ection 


54 


5555 


5456 


54 


'<955 


At work: 












Section 


4 




656 


455 


755 


Nondection 


4 


655 


655 


455 


655 


Social gathering: 












Election 


4 


655 


355 


555 


4 


Nonelection 


4 


855 


655 


655 


655 


At school: 












Election 


4 


U55 


4 


5i 


1055 


Nonelectinn 


1955 


1255 


1555 


1455 


1755 


♦Percentages are ( 
period that were 


3f total conversations of a given type in a ^ven tiMe 
in the location listed. The cdLl n*s are ^ven b^ow< 


Election: 


199 


198 


173 


223 


212 


Non^ection: 


267 


zk 6 


266 


237 


322 



Conversations at work are just slightly lower dnring the first 
time period for both ^Lection and nonelection conversations, ai* \ then are 
quite similar thereafter. 

For conversations h^d at social gatherings, there is a slight 
difference. A greater number of non^ection conversations are h^d at 
social gatherings during the first tijme period, in contrast to more 
election conversations held at social gatherings in the last time period. 




Tho greater frequency of non^ection conversations at school during 
the first period attenuates as time progresses* 

Waiting to talk about the election, as a reason for starting con- 
versations, tends to decrease as a way of getting d.ection conversations 
started as time progresses* Otherwise there is very little relationship 
between the reason for starting a conversation and the time period involved 
as shown in Table U*Uo 



Table 11*11 Reason for Starting Conversation by Time and Type of Net** 



Reason/ 

Type of net l., 

Election 

Election 62^ 

Nonelection 23^ 

Child: 

BOLeetion 1^ 

Nonelection 12^ 



Time period: 



2 




jl 




9 $ 


5035 




ksi 


2035 


1735 




2335 


035 


2)5 




135 


1^35 


1^136 




1535 



”Read something”: 

Eleotion 10^ 5^ 




Nonelection 




635 




♦Percentages are of total conversations of a given type in a given iime 
period that were started for the reason listed. The c^ n»s are the 
same as in Table 11*10* 



There are some changes in who talks about various topics by time* 
School people tend to talk more about election and nonelection topics as 
time progresses* Public school parents tend to talk about them less as 
time progresses* Table U.12 shows these relationships. 



Table llel 2 Direction Level of Respondent bjr Time and l^ype of Net.* 



Time period: 



Direction level/ 
Tvoe of net 


1 


2 


JL 


4 


- 5 - 


School people 












Election 


10 ^ 


2155 


18 ^ 


X 955 


2155 


Nonelection 




1955 


2055 


2155 


2955 


Panic school parents: 












Election 


7855 


65^ 


6255 


6955 


6455 


Nonelection 


6755 


6755 


6555 


7255 


5855 


Others: 












Election 


1255 


1^156 


1955 


1255 


16^ 


Nonelection 


1555 


1455 


1455 


7 S 5 


1355 



♦Percentages are of total conversations of a ^ven type in a given time 
pefciod in which the respondent was a member of the listed category. 

The n*s are the same as in TatJ.e U.lCo 

Among the nonpublic school parents, i.e. , Others, there is a 
sli^t reversal between the first and later time periods. During the 
first time period, they tend to talk more about nond.ection topics and 

during later periods about Section topics. 

Table 11.13 shows that influence behavior by the respondent varies 

only slightly during the pre-election period. Both atteB?>ts and 
successes in election conversations tend to show a slight dip during 
the second and third tine periods, while attempts and successes in non- 
dLection conversations show a slight increase during the middle time 

petiods. 


















Table 11.13 Aspects of Influence tty Time and l^e of Net.* 



Influence behavior/ 
Tvoe of net 


1 


Atteo5)ts ly respondent: 


Election 


5955 


Non^ection 


565S 


Successes by respnnd^t 


Election 




Nonelectinn 


2355 



Tijae period; 



2 


-L. 


k 


JL. 


55?5 






6035 


5838 


6135 


613S 


5638 


265? 


2535 


2538 


3238 


253 ^ 


Z 5 i 


283S 


2338 



*Percentages are of total conversations of a given type in a given time 
period* in which the respondent attempted or succeeded in influencing 
a conversant. The n*s are the same as in Table 11 . 10 . 



We asked each respondent whether th^ expected the conversant to 
agree with them. Those who expected agreement are more likely to be 
talking about Elections later in the pre-election period. For non- 
dLection topics, there is no relationship between expected agreement 
and time of conversation, as shown in Table IL.lh. 

We asked each respondent whether the conversant in a given 
conversation ever sought him out for infoimation or opinion. Table 
11.15 shows that for conversations in which election is a topic, the 
respondent tonds to talk more often in later time periods if others 
seek, something from him. This r^ationship is not found for nonelection 

topics. 
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Table 11.1^ Ebcpectation of Agreement ^th Conversant tjr Time and Type 
of Net** 



Time period 



Espectation/ 
Tvr>e of Net 


1 


2 


JL 


4 


_ 5 _ 


Expected agreement 
“pretty often" or 
"very often": 












Election 


614 


70^ 


6955 


7055 


7 X?S 


Nonelection 


65i 


(>7i 


653S 


6i4 


63 S 5 



♦Percentages are of total conversations of a given type in a given time 
period by respondents who expected agreement with the conversant* The 
n’s are the same as in Table 11* 9* 



Table 11.15 Respondeat is Scmght for Infomation and Opinion by 
Time and T^^e of Net.* 



Time period 



Ris sou^t/ 
Tyoe of net 


1 


2 


_2_ 


4- 


-i. 


R is sought for information: 










Election 


CM 


40^ 


3835 


ifXl5 


3935 


Nonelecticn 


37^ 


3735 


314 


3635 


4135 


R is scn;^t for opinion: 












Election 


35S« 




4435 


4835 


5135 


Nonelection 




4-335 


if2S5 


4835 


4935 



*Pe- ventages are of total conversations of a given type in a given t^e 
period by respondents who said they were sought for information and/ or 
opinion by the conversant •* sometimes”, ”pretty often”, or ”very often”* 
The n*s are the same as in Table 11*9* 
















We asked each respondoit whether he himself sought out infomation 
or opinion from each of his conversantso Table U«l6 shows that for con- 
versations in which election is a topic f the respondent more frequently 
talks later with those from whom he seeks infomation or opinion© This 
was not the case, however, for conversations in which nonelection topics 
occurred* 



Table 11* l6 Respondent Seeks Infomation and Opinion by Time and l^Tpe 
of Net.* 



R seeks/ 
Tvoe of net 


X 


R seeks infomation: 




Election 


2855 


Nonelection 


itoi 


R seeks opinion: 




Election 


33S6 


Nonelection 





Time periods 



2 


_2_ 


4 


_5_ 


3955 


it055 


3955 


3655 


kyjli 


00 


3955 


3855 


5055 


4555 


4555 


4?55 






It /id. 


UQti. 



♦Percentages are of total conversations of a given type in a given time 
period by respondents who said they seek infomation and/or opinion 
from the conversant « sometimes**, "pretty often**, or *»very often**. 

The n*s are the same as in Table !lio9* 



We asked each respondent to compare his own knowledge about 
schools with the other conversant* s knowledge. Table 11.1? shows that 
those respondents who talk about either Section or non^ection topics 
later in the pre-election period are more likely to rate their own 
knowledge about the schools hi^er than the knowledge of their 
conversants. 
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Table II 0 I 7 Respondent »s Estimate of His Knowledge about Schools by 
Time and l^jrpe of Net** 

Time period 

Perceived knowledge/ 

Type of net 1_ _2_ 3. 

R's estimate of own 
knowledge: 

Election -25^ 7f 7^ 2^ 12^ 

Nonelection 0^ 3^ 3^ 5^ 

^Percentages are differences between the proportion of respondents who 
f^t their knowledge was greater than the conversant* s and the 
proportion who f^t their knowledge was less. The original percentages 
are based on cell sizes given in Table 11* 9* 

This finding may well reflect the school persons getting into the 
nets later (as seen in TSble 11*12) « If so» it*is certainly consistent 
with the assumption that school people would have more knowledge about 
school affairs that we made in our stipulation of direction level* 

Information exposure 

This final section on kinds of information exposure has nothing 
to do with infoima.1 communication nets* However, it is concerned with 
differences in exposure wha:i the Section was a topic touched on in the 
exposure* It adds a clarifying note on the nature of the influence 
exerted by members of the orientation groups* 

Table 11*18 reports the exposure to various information sources 
for school people and public school parents of varying joint orien- 
tation* We shall consider the latter first* 
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Table 11.18 Exposure to Information Sources among Public School 
Parent and -School People Communicators. 

Percent of exposure among; 





Low parent. 


Low parent. High parent. 


High parent. 


School 


Source 


low citizen 


hieh citizen low citizen 


hidi citizen 


^SSS^P. 


School board 




385S 2^ 


¥>35 




Social gathering 41^ 


5255 ^ 


7235 


5835 


Public meeting 


yrf> 


UO'f, it8S5 


5735 


5535 


Bulletin or 
pasqphlet 


64^ 


79S5 7035 




7935 


Television 


38Sf 


¥(55 3235 


4535 


3635 


Radio 




^235 3235 


4335 


3735 


Newspapers 


75?S 


8535 7?i 


9135 


8435 




(N=Ui|-) 


(B=122) N=105) 


(M=i55) ; 


H=152) 



Those of high citizen orientation are more likely to esposs thssi= 
s^ves to the school board in their district. The parent orientation has 
no effect. 

Both orientations increase the probability of e:q)osure to social 
gatherings at which school topics ariset the citizen orientation slightly 
more than the parent orientation. Wh^ both orientations are high» an 
enhancing effect is noted; each orientation enhances the effect of the 
other. 

Both orientations are r^ated to more exposure to public meetings, 
with the parent ori^tation making more of a difference. 

The citiz^ orientation increases the likelihood of exposure to 
bulletins or pamphlets issued hy the school. The parent orientation 
does so only if the citizen orientation is low. 














BWt** 
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Only the cil^zen orientation is raLated to greater ecsposiire to 

t^evision and radio as sources of school infomation* 

The citizen orientation is more highly related to easposure to 

newspapers than is the parent orientation. 

School people are raLativaly high on exposure to all sources of 
information about schools. Only on exposure in social gatherings are 
they markedly less than a public school parent group=»“»those of high parent^ 
hig^ citizen orientation. 

Table.' 11.19 shows the exposures to Section issues. 

For fi‘7e of the sources of information» those of hi^ parent, low 
citizen orientation show more exposure to Section topics—»school board, 
pttbjdc meetings, bulletin or pamphlet , television, and radio. Although 
they did not have the highest exposure to these sources, they do show 
more attention to election content in the exposures they do have. 

Those of high parent orientation, whatever the citizen orientation 
level, show isore exposure to election content in social gatherings. 



For their exposure to newspapers, all groups have al:)out the same 
amount of Section content. The parent orientation makes a slight dif? - 
ference. 

School people are somewhat like those of hi^ parent, low citizen 
orientation in the greater attention to election topics in "their 
e^osures. Kowaver, they fall short ox th5^s group in election ^qposures 
to school boards and to bulletins or pamphlets. 

The greater attention paid Section topics by those of high parent. 



low citizen orientation suggests that their influence, coining as it 
does os the result of th^r being sought, may be more specific to the 
Section itself than the influence of others. 



Table H»19 Proportion of Information Exposures among Public School 
Parents and School People Where Election was Topic.* 



i£ 



Percentage of Section exposures among: 



Source 


Low parent, 
low citizen 


Low parent. High parent, 
hieh citizen low citizen 


parent. School 
hiffh citizen oeoole 


School board 


13if 


2655 


kai 


?o4 


Z34 


Social gathering ^5^ 


5058 




70i 


664 


Public meeting 


2955 


Z9f> 


874 


53i 


7Z4 


Bulletin or 
paii^}hlet 


79f> 


814 


9Zf> 


90!? 


774 


TSevision 


30S5 








94 


Radio 




Z9f> 


564 


304 


94 


Newspapers 




8li 


664 


8735 


664 



*N*s are the frequencies on which Table 11. 18 proportions are based. 



Summitry 

There is little correspondence between the geographical distribution 
















of adults in the school districts studied and informal CwiMMunicators 
about schools— -except in those areas in which schools had recently been 
built. 

Informal communication nets are typically large by the end of the 
pre-election period, with a sprinkling of little ones. Before the 
smaller nets merge into bigger nets (i. e. , before they have a con- 
versant in common), they have some communicator characteristics on 

I 

which th^ differ significantly. These characteristics vary both by 
district and type of net (Section or non^ection topics). 

Those who converse about schools early in the pre-section 
period tend to be females, public school parents, members of parent 
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groups 9 "to have hi.^ iu'teres'fc in XocaX affa5.rs^ and to have slightly more 
information expo&ureo 

Most conversations about schools occur in the home^ counting 

I 

phone conversations together with conversations m the respondent* s or 
his conversant* s home* Conversations at school account for iyf> of all 
cpnversations*; 

Most frequently, the conversant is a frioid, the spouse, or a 
nei^bor. Conversations with school people follow in frequaicy of 
occurrence* 



Particular pairings of conversant and location that occur more 
often than chance would predict ares spouse and other kin at own home; 
cQworker at work and at school? friend in his home, at a social gather- 



ing, or on the phone? neighbor at own home and at his home; scnoox 
persons at school; and^ a public school parait at school* 

Wanting to talk about the election is the most frequent reason 
given for starting conversations in which the Section is a topic. If 
the Election is not a topic, a desire to talk about the schools in 

general is the reason most often given* 

Wanting to talk about the election is a more important reason for 



starting conversations early' in the time period before the election* 
Public school parents tend to talk more about the election 
earlier* School people tend to talk more about it later* 

Influence attempts and successes in conversations about the 



election tend to occur more often at the beginning and end of the 



pre-dLection period* 

There are more conversations in which the Section is a topic 
later in the pre-election period under these conditions: 
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With conversants the respondent escpects to agree vith him; 

^ respondents who seek infoimation or opinion from the 
conversant; 

Qr respondents sought for information or opinion by the 
conversant; and, 

respondents who rate their knowledge of local schools 
higher than they rate their conversant* s knowledge. 

Kore non^ection topic conversations also occur under the last 
condition, suggesting tJiat the school people— >who tend to talk more 

I 

later— may be responsible for this observed trend. 

Those of hi^ citizen orientation are generally more likaly to 
have greater exposure to any source of information about schools. The 
parent orientation makes an appreciable difference only in e3q>osure to 
school information at social gatherings (then only in the high citizen 
orientation condition) and at public meetings. 

Mong those who do have exposure to school information, those of 
hi^ parent, low citizen orientation are usually most, likely to have 
attended to Section topics. We have noted that the influence wielded 
by those of this group who are sought out by others may well be 
specific to the election issues. 
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Chapter 12 
A Concluding View 

In this concluding chapter, we want to summarize our findings on 
infomal communication about schools and discuss their in^lications for 
the dissemination of information from, and feedback of information to, 
the schools. 

Who are tha Informal Communicators? 

Infomal communicators about school affairs consist of four 
parts; public school parents, school people and Others (preschool 
parents, private school parents, postschool parents, and nonparents)* 
They converse most often with someone in the family , a friend, 
a nei^bor, or a school person* 

The majority of their conversations occur in the home of one of 

the conversahts, sometimes ly telephone* 

The conversations in the pre-section period we studied are 
link^ such that rather large networks exist by the end of the period. 
But some nets of rather different kinds of people go into m a kin g these 
larger nets* 

By large, to know who are the informal communicators, we 
need to locate those persons with an interest in school affairs* As 
indicated above, two such interests are reflected in school rSated 
roles* the public school parent role and the role of the school person. 
The third interest that we have identified is found in the citizen 
orientation. This takes the fom of participation, as evidenced by 
organizational meniberships. 
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Biterests as the bases for informal coamiunication about schools are 



seen in a number of findings » 

The geographical distribution of informal coBssunicators does not 
correspond to the geographical distribution of adults in the school 
district • except in those parts of the district where new schools have 
been built. 

a sample of adults from five school districts » the two orien® 
tations» parent and citizen t account for most of our abilioy to differen- 
tiate between communicators and noncommunicators . If we know only that 
a person is high on both orientations, we would be right two=»thirds of 
the time in identifying such a person as an informal communicator about 
schools* 

.The parent and citizen orientations account for variance among 
those who are communicators in such aspects of informal communication 
as scope, influence attea^ts, number of horizontal conversations (with 
persons like oneself), and number of conversations in which the respon- 
dent initiates the conversation by giving his opinion or some infor- 
mation. 



Tbe school is more often the location for*, a conversation than at 
work or at a social gathering. 

The two orientations, as reflections of interest, play another 
inyportant part in our identification of informal communicators. Tb.e 
parent and citizen orlaitations are related to many characteristics 
that, in their absence, would thems^ves be predictive of informal 
communicatory behavior. 

Because we have taken these two orliintations as a frame of refer- 
ence in which to view informal communication, many expected relations 
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xor such characteristics disappear© One dictation (or both) absorbs 
the potential contribution of* the variables. For exaiaple, the parent 
orientation tends to reduce the predictive value of sex and age because 
these are related to the- parent orientation© 

The parent and citizen orientations do not have this effect on 
each other in distinguishing communicators from nonconmunicators. Each 
orientation is more effective in distinguishing communicators in the 
hi^ condition of the other. But in relation to some aspects of in« 
formal comnranication among communicators, there is overlap. Each orien- 
tation sometimes accounts for variance in aspects of informal communi- 
cation better in the absence of the other orientation. 

Maximum differentiation of communicators from noncommunicators 
occurs vhen length of residence is used along with the parent and 
citizen orientations. Short time residents who lack both orientations 
do not talk about the local schools. 



I 

The Flow of Information 

I We looked jat the flow of information among public school parents 

I 

I and school people in a number of ways. We looked at the volume of 

I 

I ccmversations. We looked at how conversations were started. We looked 

I at how conversations linked persons of different knowledge levels about 

I 

I schools. We looked at conversations by the time in which they occurred 

I 

I during the pre-election periods we studied. We looked at the conduct 

I 

I of conversations, and we looked at the content of conversations. 

I 

I The volume, or scope, of informal communication' is directly 

I 

I related to evidences of interest© Both orientations are r^ted to all 

I 

I aspects of scope— total conversiitions , scope of topics, and scope of 
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conversants. 

However, either orientation tends to account for any aspect of 
scope better in the absence of the otherc Similarly, either orientation 
tends to have a hi^er relationship with any aspect of scope in the low 
condition of any test variable* 

Thus, with regard to scope, these evidences of interest appear to 
be functional equivalents for each other— working better in the absence 
than in the presence of another evidence of interest in local schools. 

Information ejg)osure, which might be esxpected to increase scope of 
topics in informal communication among parents showing other evidences 
of interest, fails to do so. It increases scope of topics only in the 
absence of both orientations. 

Public school parents who hold extreme opinions about local 
schools do not have more scope than those holding moderate opinions. 
Often, those with moderate opinions show more scope. 

Favorably disposed parents have more scope of topics, while \m- 
favorably disposed parents have more scope of conversants. 

Those who see economic conditions as poor have more scope of 
topics. They also have more scope of conversants among those of hi^ 
citizen orientation. The “taspayer” view in relation to scope of topics 
is found also for school people who view economic conditions as poor. 

School people with an interest in local affairs have more scope 
of conversants. Those with an interest in nonlocal affairs have less 
scope of conversants. 

Conversations tend to start more frequently with the respondent 
either giving or being given information or opiziion. The ratio of 
these two forms of initiative to the respondent seeking or being sought 
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is about five to three^ 

Both the parent and citizen orientations are somewhat positively 
reOLated to initiation ty the respondent giving and seeking^-the active 
forms of initiation* This is in accord with the view of informal 
communication activity as an expression of interest* 

Corrdational analyses show positive correlations between any 
aspects of initiative to be rare, except among those of high parent, low 
citizen orientation* A communication leader is itnlik^y, given such 
results, particularly outside this one group* This group shows the 
most common varf.ance accounted for ly the first factor of a factor analy* 
sis of the intercorrelations among informal communication aspects* 

VTe found two evidences of reciprocity in the correlations between 
forms of initiative* The same persons toid to both give and seek? and, 
the same persons tend to both seek aixd be sought* 

Seeking as a means of starting conversations is most frequent 
among those already likely to know more about the schools* It is greater 
for those of high parent orientation than for those of hi^ citizen 
orientation* 

Seeking is the least used form of initiative among school people* 

The public school parents who are sou^t out for information or 

1 

opinion tend to be those of high parent orientation* The citizen 
orientation is not related to this characteristic* 

Those with hi^ education and those with favorable opinions about 
schools tend to be sought out as wall* 

A higher degree of information exposure is not r^ted to be3ng 
sou^t out for opinion or information among public school parents, but 
it is r^ated to being sought out among school people. 
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Conversations in which the election is a topic occur later in the 
pre-(^«.ection period if the respondent is seeking or being sought* They 
also occur later among respondents who rate their knowledge of schools 
higher than that of their conversants* 

This last finding holds also for conversations in which the election 
is not a topic* So we have inferred that school people»>“Who usually 
communicste later in the period==>are responsible for this trend* 

In our factor analyses of informal communication aspects » we find 
two factors relating to flow of inf ormation common to all six groups 
examined* These are an active communication factor and a passive com= 

t 

munication factor* 

The active communication factor includes all aspects of scope 
(total conversations, scope of topics, and scope of conversants) , 
horizontal conversations, influence attempts and successes, and the 
initiative form of R gives* 

The passive communication factor includes all aspects of scope, 
horizontal conversations, and the initiative form of R is givsn- 

The direction of most informal communication is horizontal* About 
5/7 of ail conversations are with persons like oneself, in terns of pre- 
sumed knowledge about schools* Vertical up and vertical down conver- 
sations each account for about l/7 of slLI conversations* 

Thus, public school parents converse with other public school 
parents, school people converse with other school people, preschool 
parents converse with other preschool parents, and so forth* This holds 
even thou^ the public school parents constitute the majority of informal, 
communicators and might be expected to be the conversant most often for 
any other iype of person interested in the schools* 
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The generally accepted observation that people talk more to persons 
like thems^ves is substantiated here* 

Both the parent and citizoi orientations are positively related 
with frequency of horizontal and vertical up conversations, but not with 
frequency of vertical down conversations. 

No variable we studied has a positive relationship with all three 
aspects of direction in all the groups we isKaminedo Interest in nonlocal 
affairs does have a positive correlation with all aspects of direction 
among those of low parent, high citizen orientation and those of hi^ 
parent, low citizen orientation. 

Our correlational analysis among aspects of infomal communication 
shows no significant positive correlations between aspects of direction. 
The relay function, suggested by azy positive correlation, is likely 
only among those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation* 

The one relay function most likely to occur is exemplified by the 
positive correlation between vertical up and vertical down conversations 
in three of the five groups studied. (The school people, by definition, 
could not have vertical up conversations.) 

While horizontal conversations appear in both the active and the 
passive communication factors, neither vertical up nor vertical down 
conversations appears in either f actor-o 

The frequency of vertical up conversations is correlated to the 
freq?iency of R seeks as a form of initiative for three groups of the 
five eligible. 

Vertical down conversations are correlated with the initiative 
form of R is sought for three of the five groups. 





We have concluded that disseodnation of infomation about schools 
is primarily dependent on the participation of these individuals and 
their interests o There is litide indication that there is a r^ay 
function being performed# The same persons do not often both get and 
give# The same persons do not often converse with persons of mors than 
one levd# 

wt Mn the conversations, we looked at the respondent* s tendency 
to communicate more than receive, and to give more than seek# Tn each 
case, we vS.ewed such tendencies in relation to the average ratios for 
the respondent's district. 

Those \^ho initiate conversations by seeking tend to continue to 
have a higher proportion of seeking behavior during the conversations# 
Similarly, those who initiate conversations by giving tend to have 
hi^er ratios of giving to seeking during the conversation# 

The parent orientation is positively related to seeking behavior 
charing the conversation# The citizen orientation is positively r^ated 
with a greater amount of communicating relative to receiving during 
the convez'sation# 

Those, who have more vertical up conversations tend to be the 
recej.ver or the seeker during the conversation# Those who have more 
vertical down conversations tend to be the communicator and the giver 
djuring the conversations# 

Public school parents of high parent, low citizeri orientation have 
the lowest communicator and giver ratios, indicating more reciprocity 
between thoa and their conversants during tho conversations# 

Those with low education and less infonoation eoqoosure are 
more likely to be communicators and givers during the conversations# 



Among school people, however, higher ijifoimation exposure is positive 
related with both indexes* 

We also looked at the respondent »s tendencies to use content 
attributed to other persons or sources than h ias ^ , and to use verifiable 
content. The frequency of external attributions is quite low, averaging 
about 16 or 1?^ over the five districts studied. Verifiable content 
conpiises between 20 and 305^ of the content, depending on the district. 

Internal, nonverifiable content accounts for 60-?0^ of all conver- 
sational content. 

All aspects of scope are related to the use of both verifiable 
content and eoctemal attributions© Similarly , those who initiate conver- 
sations by seeking and those who have more horizontal conversations are 
more likely to use external attributions and verifiable content* 

Those who have more vertical up conversations tend to use more 
external attributions. Those who have more vertical down conversations 
show more usage only of verifiable, internally attril%ted content. 

Those of high parent orientation tend to make more use of both 
etrtemal attributions and verifiable content. The citizen orientalion 
is related only to greater use of external, nonverifiable content* 

Those of low parent, high citizen orientation show the highest use 
of external, nonverifiable content* This may constitute spreading of 
rumors. It is the older persons and those with extreme opinions who 
tend to make greater use of external, nonverifiable content in this 
group. 

Those with more information ocposure make greater us© oi eoctemal 

attributions.^ particularly verifiable ones. 

Those with more education make greater use of external attributions. 
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but less use of verifiable contento 

Among school peoplOf females and those who percdive economic 
conditions as poor tend to use external attributions more® Greater use 
of verifiable content occurs among those who are olderf those with a low 
interest in nonlocal affairs, those with a favorable evaluation of local 
schools, and those who perceive economic conditions as good* 

t 

Flow of Influence 

What we have found out about the flow of influence pertains to 
two of its aspects: the kinds of influence exerted bi7 different kinds 

of persons, and the extent to which influence is successfully exerted* 

/ The common factor of participation, based on interest, that 
accounts for much of informal communication beha“^or becomes a problem 
in assessing the incidence of influence success* Success necessarily 
follows attempts, and the number of attempts is related to the amount 
of participation engaged in by -the respondent* 

We have en 5 >loyed several controls in our analyses to adjust 
for this common participation factor and to avoid several dangers of 
faulty inference. 

One such danger arises if one only studies each characteristic 
of the respondent separately in r^ation to success. One may see a 
potential causal factor, where in reality there is none. A character® 
istic related to success may be only artifactuaL^y related. Its 
apparent correlation with success disappears when another variable is 
introduced as a control. 

Another danger arises from the failure to distinguish between 
potential causal factors that may be necessary conditions and those 
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'wblch may be sufficient conditions for influence success » 

A condition is domed necessary for success if success does not 
ocwr in its absence* A condition is deemed sufficiait to achieve 
success if success follows on its appearance* 

The lack of distinction between necessary and sufficient conditions 
cap lead one to view influence success in the wrong perspective* If one 
finds that success occurs most frequently in a given condition of some 
variable, ±t provides some indication that this condition may be necessary* 
But for us to infer that the condition is sufficient as well, we must find 
it to be related to success when the factor of participation has been 
removed'— 'that is^ when we have controlled for different amounts of 
influence attenqpts* 

It is iuQ)ortant that we know how the majority of influence successes 
occur* But if we are concerned about altering the incidence of influence 
success, wa must also know which variables contribute to success beyond 
what sheer frequent of attenqpts would lead us to predict* 

Our first evidence on influence success was the finding that females 
of low parent orientation were more frequently sought out in the initiation 
of conversations* 9o were persons with more education* 

Our correlational analyses later showed that neither of these led 

to cosBiensurate influence success* 

For those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation with a high 
interest in nonlocal affairs— all of whom are women—we also found a 
greater likelihood that such respondents would be s might out for infor** 
mation or opinion* These persons we found in the corr^ational analysis 
to be effective in achieving influence success* 
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Both the parent orientation and citizen orientation were found to 
be related to successfuX infXuenceo Each is more effective in achieving 
influence in the presence of the other® This is in contrast to their 
^fect on influence attempts, where the relationship between each and 
influence attempts is greater in the absence of the other orientation, 

as it is for all aspects of scope® 

Males of low parent, high citizen orientation tend to have more 
ixifluence success than females® These males were also found to have a 
ri^ativaiy high degree of the form of initiai^ve, R gives® 

ihaong those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation, more influence 
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attenpts are made by those unfavorable to the local schools® Among those 
of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation, more attempts are made among 
those favorable to the local schools® In both cases, however, successful 
influence occurs most often among those idio hold moderate opinions of the 
local schools® 

Among school people, the same result is found for influence 
success® Those with moderate opinions of the schools tend to be the 
most successful® 

Influence atten?>ts and successes appear in the active communi- 
cation factor found for all groups studied, a factor that focuses on R 
gives as the dominant foxm of initiative® This seems to indicate a 

reinforcement function of influence® 

Influence success also appears in a factor with R is souglit and R 
se^ for two groups: those of low parent, high citizen orientation and 

those of hi^ parent, low citizen orientation® Horizontal conversations 
a nfj l aspects of scope appear as well® Among the Others, influoice 
success appears with vertical down conversations® Among those of low 
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parent, high citizen orientation, it appears idth vertical up conver- 
sations 

The factor analyses, however, do not make an adjustment for the 
participation factor. When we made this adjustment, we found several 
differences in the picture of influence success. 

We found scope to be generally unrelated to success for all groups 
studied exc^t one. For those of low parent, low citizen orientation, 
whose participation is low, scope does have a slight- correlation with 
influence success. 

Only among those of high parent, low citizen orientation is there 
ireLationship between R is sought and influence success after the 
adjustment. 

The initiative form of R gives is related to influence succes^s after 
the adjustment for all groups exc^t those of high parent, low citizeai 
orientation. 

School people who initiate by seeking are more often successful. 
However, we have seen that this is the least used form of initiative 
among school people* 

We found that after the adjustment for influence attempts, there 
was no relationship of any size between hoidzontai conversations and 
influence success for the two groups in which opinion leadership seems 
most likely— those of low parent, hi^ citizen orientation, and those 
of high parent, low citizen orientation* Thus we have concluded that 
although most influence success occurs in horizontal conversations, we 
cannot infer that horizontal conversations are more effective than 
other t3^es of conversations for achieving influence success-«except among 
those of low parent, low citizen or hi^ parent, high citizen orientation. 



Vertical up conversations are not related to influence success in 
any group after the adjusiaaent has been made© Vertical down conversations 
are related to influence success in only one group, the Others, 

Having found three different forms of initiative to be related to 
influQice success (R gives, R seeks, and R is sought),, and having found 
that different groups have successful influencers in them, we have 
concluded that there are different fonns of opinion leadership and 
different kinds of opinion leaders© 

The analysis of conversational conduct and content shed additional 
li^t on successful influence. Those most frequently successful show 
more reciprociiy than those only occasionally successful, Thq^ are not 
so likely to have higher ratios of communicating to receiving or of 
giving to seeking. 

The high parent, low citizen orientation females, whom we have 
seen to be influential through being sought, have the lowest communis 
cator and giver ratios (the nearest to the average for their districts) 
of any public school parent orientation group. Thus, reciprocity seems 
helpful to their success. 

Influence success is slightly related to greater use of external 
attributions a^ of verifiable content. This occurs only in the hands 
of opinion leaders, evidently, for external, nonverifiable content is 
the most highly related to influence success and external, nonverifiable 
content is used most often by persons not likely to be opinion leaders. 
Those of high parent, low citizen orientation and those of low 
parent, high ctiizen orientation with strong opinions make the most use 
of verifiable, internal content. Those of hi^ parent, low citizen 
orieaatation who are favorable and those of low parent, high citizen 




oxdiGdi'bs'tj.oii who ar© unfavorabX© ‘bo schooXs 'bond "bo inibiabe convorsa'bions 
downward. Both of these types attempt more infXuence hut neither achieves 
success. 

W© found that infXuence atteoqpts and successes were somewhat more 
Xikely to occur at the beginning and toward the end of the pre-eXection 
periods we studied. 

Jjater conversations tend to be with a conversant the respondent 
expects to agree with him. 

Tlios© of high parent, Xow citizen orientation who comprise the 
sought-after infXuentiaXs, attended most to eXection topics in their 
infozmation esqposures. Their infXuence throu^ being sought m^ be 
specific to the eXection issues*. 

Thus, the picture we have of infXuence fXow is Xargely one of 
values being asserted by those who have the highest interest in school 
affaiz^ and generally accepted ly others in proportion to the amount of 
attempts made. The kind of infXuence exerted is for the most part re- 

inforceoient of values already held. 

Influence occurs largely between si m i l ar types of persons. Those 
persons who attosipt to infXuence others to more extreme views of the 
schools or thci^se who try to influo^iCe persons at a different level of 
knowledge thai:i themselves are generally without success. 

The Schools and Informal Comminiication 

What are school leaders to do about infoiaal communication proc- 
esses? We can say with some confidence they are now in a better position 
to understand what is going on. They ban better assess the role of the 
schools in informal disssaination of information and their chances of 
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exerting effective influence. 

The hope that, fortuitously, dissaaination and feedback will occur 
because of existing informal communication is probably not to be ful«= 
filled. There is little evidence that communication leaders exist in 
these districts to disseminate information and to provide, at least 
potentially, feedback to the schools. And although the amount of in® 
formal communication is great, at tends to be diffuse. 

The fact that rather large networks of informal comarunicators 
could be found is somewhat deceptive. If respondent A talked to respon- 
dent B, and respondent C talked to respondent D, then later respondoit 
B may have talked to respondent C, providing a potential link between 
respondent A and D. However, if subsequently B did not talk to A, or C 
to D, then the link is only potential 

It appears that school people must recognize that there are 
important subgroups among the public who do concern themselves with 
school affairs. Since in each group most of the conversations are with 
persons like oneself, there is little likelihood that effective dif- 
fusion of information will occur through communication relays. 

It might prove useful for school people to direct individually 
tailored communications toward each of these important groups, such as 
the preschool parents and the postschool parents, rather than tiTing to 
develop informational programs that would find a hearing in all such 
groups. 

It is also clear that the school should not depend on people 
seeking information about schools. Those who do are persons already 
more likely to have information about the schools. In particular, there 
is no relationship between citizen orientation and seeking. Those of 
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high citizen orientation are iiaportant dissecsinators of inforiaation be*- 
causa of their gregariousness, asid th^r greater essposure to infonaation 
sources of all kinds. 

^e lack of seeking anong school people is of some concern. Given 
the desire to take cognizance of public opinion in the detemSnaiion of 
school policies, this lacking factor in the feedback of information to 
tha schools becomes of great ia^Kjrtance. 

One problem in the disssainatioa of accurate information about 
schools has baea located rathw specifically. The use of external, non* 
verifiable content in conversations is highest among those of high 
citizen, low parent orientation. Vhat spears to be rumor content in 
these persons' con^rsations id.^t be now more susceptible to control, 
since these persons are ea^ly located by their organizational member- 
ships. An attack mi^t be mounted on the problem throu^ the formal 
dissenina'ti.on of informai4.on In their oi^anization. This Kould take 
advantage of the availability of the values of group membership in 
blocking the transmission of rumors among organization members. 

Generally, Informal communication rQ>resents participation based 
on interest. School people can reco^iize that these interests are 
r^resentative of the consumer view which citizens take of school 
product. Some of their coimnication can be fitted to the citizen's 
expectation that the conduct of school policy will be open and that the 
management of "fee schools will be dependable. Some of the communi- 
catory behavior of the schools must necessarily be directed toward 
this reassuring function, with no intent of influencing the citizens to 
take a more favorable position toward the schools. 

^th regard to influence, school people must realize that 
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a’t'ci.tudiiisQ. conversion is niilikely to C'jcur in infoiDiai cominunicationo 
influ^ce occurs throng reciprocity of infoi^aal coinii n i n icat2.on 
indicates slight modifications of attitudes, either through reinforce- 
ment or rather specific clianges* in QcsEQ)ie of the latter is seen in 
the probable influence wielded by females of high parent, low citizen 

o 

orientation on specific election issues* 

Several implications for the influence behavior of school people 
thems^ves can be seen in our findings* School people are seanin^y 
reluctant to seek out individuals in ^jifoimal conversation, but those 
who do seek are more influoitial* 

The school people who are sou^t out for information or opiision 
are those who have hi^ essposure to informa^on sources in the district 
and those who are favorable toward local schools* 

The receptivity of individuals to modification of their viejs is 
probably greatest at the beginning and end of the preelection period* ^ 

Fur^ermore, seeking behavior tends 'to be i^^er toward the oid of the 
pre-election period* The availabiilty of rather specific information 
aimed at modification of attitude mi^t be timed with this in mind. 

Mong public school parents, those who are sought tend to be of 
high parent orien-fcation. However, these people are not so likely to ^ 

use of infomalaon sources available to ’toem (e*g* the mass media, 
public meetings, etc)* It would appear that some kind of parent meet- ^ 

ing (e.g* coffee clatches) would be of special value in this regard, ^ 

particularly if hdld toward the end of the election period when seeking 
most often occurs* 

Wdle most influence does occur in conversations among people who 
have the same eharacteifistics, such horizontal conversations are not. 
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in and of themselves, influentialo Having parents talk to parents about 
the need for the iB 5 >rov€ments being asked in an deeticn is probably use- 
ful. It can avoid oonaaunieation boomerangs based on a perception by one 
of the conversants that the other is trying to assume an authority 
relationship* It does not, in and of itself, prevent another potenMal 
boomerang—that interest may be stirred up without edification on the 
election issues. 

The moderates succeed; those of extreme ojdnions do not. One 
conversant may not accept what the other says, ^ust because the latter 
feels strong about an issue. The success of reciprociiy suggests a 
different approach in person-to-person contacts. 

Stropg endorsements may woi± only to the extent that they are 
eaqpected from key people. This kind of influence is analogous to the 
harbor buoy, that ships use to steer their way. Certain persons are 
esqpected to know the preferred course of action in the li^t of the 
public opinion, and the public decides on the basis of these observed 
positions. 

Should these kinds of influentials alter their position, then thedr 
effectivsness as influentials mi^t dissipate very quickly. Thus, un- 
expected strong endoresements from such sources may not serve the 
purpose mticipated. 

^Conclusion 

If we note the origin of our study in the problems of support for 
public education^ we see there an interest in the flow of information as 
it affects successful influence. 

The schools must survive. Some values need, to 1^3 SVOilGwl aTI 
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support of the local schools* Other values need to be changed* 

Those of us in connpunication research are looked to for "principles** 
—for the most effective means of achieving influence* 

But our results show that different people socert diffejfent kinds 
of influence in different mys on different kinds of people* Ejqperience 
suggests as mucho Aside from authority relationships ^ influence is earned 
ty attention to situational detail* 

This is not to say that communication skills are unnecessary* What 
we would say 9 however^ is that we are not lik^y to be able to prescribe 
aiy one communication behavior necessary and sufficient to achieve 

influence in a given situation* 

{ 

We are not likely to be able to put together a con^rendium of conn* 
munication behaviors to fit the many situations in which school leaders 
would like to ^ert influence* 

While we do not anticipate success in fashioning a pharmaceutical 
encyclopedia for ’school leaders to use in curing their various .ccmmuni* 
cation ills» we do see one communication principle inherent in success^ 
ful influence* That principle is relevance* 

The r^evance may be of the speaker* It may be of the content^ 

It may be of the hearer* It may be of mary aspects of the situation* 

In usSf this principle of relevance acts as a criterion* It has 
much of its utility in telling us what will net work» i*e* in avoiding 
boomerangs* 

In this sense^ r^evance as a criterion acts to insure that the 
necessary condition for influence has been met* 

More specificallyt it acts as a criterion to help achieve the 
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desired influence. It avoids the conMunication boomerang that occurs 
'When the hearer perceives a relevancy unintended by the speaker* The 
hearer may not be an appropriate audience for the message. He may mis- 
construe the content. He may ^sess the speaker "bo the disadvantage of 
the latter® s intent. 

What communication research can do is to specify the aspects of 
r^evance and to search out the condd.tions under which relevant com- 
munication occurs or does not occur. 

The results of communica'tion research are going to be slow in 
condag to the help of school leaders. Our pessimistic view derives from 
the nature of the problem and the na'fcure of the research undertakoi on 
the problem. 

The nature of the problem itsdLf defies easy solution. Relevance 
is deteimined by so many aspects of the si'tuation that many cos5)lex 
Interactions must be s'fcudied b^ore we have the beginnings of a 
con?)r^enslon of the problea. 

Unforttinately, the nature of the research on communication behavior 
has precluded our at'fcaining such a conqprehension* for our research 
typically confounds the problem of infomation flow -with that of 
influence flow. Our aims have been to see what is effective in changing 
values. We have focused on the beha'vioral consecjuences of communication 
behaviors— not on the communication processes themSv^ves. 

Viewed another way» what we have done in the past has been to 
look for communication behaviors sufficient to account for changes in 
values. But since the function of communication in alte:ring values is 
primarily that of a necessary condition, we have leaned little that 






can be used confidently across many situations® 

Vies?ed still another w* what we need to do in communicatiDn re- 
search is to find out the conditions under which one may effective com- 
municate to another the values he holds® Whether the message alters the 
values of the other is— in the literal sense— a secondary matter® 

This brings us back to the origin of our stu(^ again— the problan 
of s^ipport for public education® Our work was inxtiated ty ^ 
school leaders who f^t that ^^understanding” was the dement lacking 
in those instances where support wsis witbh^d. 

A definition of understanding adopted in previous studies of the 
support problem follows the distinction between communication process 
and comnonication effects; 

We have defined understanding as a common perceptjpa 
a group of people of the exis ting situatxon* They 
may differ widely in their ideas as to what should be. done 
in the situation, but in a state of understanding th^ 
at least agree what the situation is®^ 

With such a definition, we can meaningfull talk about the results of 

communication without recourse to some later effect of the message? 

Improving the state of \mderstanding is a task that r - .uires the 

constant use of the criterion of relevance in communication behavior® 

In the absence of detailed knowledge about conditions affecting 



%chard F® Carter, “Coramunication, Understanding, and Support for 
Public Education” Paris-St^ord Studies,_in_ Comigunication® l^o^* 
Institute for Coirauunication Research, Stanford Universily, 19o2® 
Also see: Carter, ”Communication and Affective Relations”, op,® c^t® 

In this article an attempt is made to conceptualize relevance such 
that a different approach to communication research can be under- 
taken® See Chapter I® 
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r^evance that can specifically govern the individoal’s consnnnication 
behavior, we shall consider an alternative general means for improving 
ccBssonica^on relevance— and understanding* 

About half of the infoimal conversations we studied here that had 
the T^KJOJuing dLection as a topic, also included another school-related 
topic. This recalls the difficulty of ma^taining rKLsvance of discussion 
to the election issue that we noted in Chapter I* 

The lack of fomal rdlationships in which values relative to 
edc^cation can be expressed by the voters would account for this plethora 
of "irrelevancies.* 

Perhaps the answer is to increase the number of formal relation- 
ships. If there were a formal review of each major issue, then the 
dangerous contamination of iiTrelevancy* might be avoided. 

The mode of these new formal relationships need not be that of 
the Section. The inqportant point is that coonmni.cation behavior, 
r^evant to each issue, occur at a defined time. 

A representational mode could be used, bit it would have to be 
explicitly representational. The interested person would have to be 
aware of each stage in the formal review* He must not only have 
knowledge of when his r^r^entatives are available. He must also 
know how to express his values* 

Since most inportant issues involve some change in educational 
policy, what this amounts to is an institutionalization of change pro- 
cedures* IT the public can expect a certain set of steps to be taken 
prior to a final review, if it can see when and how to participate, 
then it may come to understand. 
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If those tjho are looked to for guidance hy the public, (e.g. the 
mass media) see that each iffipor^ant Issus is met in such a way* then 
there is even the chance, that they will h^p enforce r^evance in 
reviews of issues* 
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S TAN^FORD UN I VERS m 
Community and Schoo l Survey 



respondent's name 



date of interview 



respondent's address 



interviewer 



Hello, I'm 



(name) 



Here is my identification | show Credentials] . I'm 
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conducting interviews for Stanford University. I'd like to interview you on what you 
think about the local schools. 

To begin with, there is some general information vje'd like to have. 



1. How many years have you lived in (name of city) ? 

2. How long have you lived in this (house or apartment)? 

(if house] Do you own this house or are you renting it? 



year; 



years 

own rent 



3. Would you please tell me the name 
of everyone over 21 who lives here? 

Resp 



4. What are their occupations? 



Resp. 



c. . 

d. _ 

e. 



c. 



G, 



e. 



Which is the main earner? [XTrcle appropriate letter^ 

5. Are you or have you ever bean married? yes no 

j[ It yes] How many children have you? 

How old are they ? vlfiat grades 

are they in ? 



Do they go to public (1) 
or private (2) schools? 



a. ^ 

b. _ 

c. ^ 

d’. 

e. 



b. . 

c . 

d. . 

e. 



a. _ 

b. , 
c 

d. , 

e. 



Now, we’d like to ask you some general questions about the local schools. 

3^6 
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6. Have you talked with anyone at all in the last days about anything related 

to the locaJt schools? This includes talking x^?ith your (husband or wife'* and 

children. yes no 

fif yes ] 'Who have you talked with? Record on REPORT OF CONVERSATION 

FORM and continue questioning 
from that form. 



After each conversation is recorded, probe: 

"Have you talked with anyone else?" 

Obtain reports of all conversations respondent recalls. 



o 

U^C- 



if no to Q. 6: 


: below When that box does not 

1. 7: contain a name, ask 0. 8: 


When the left-hand bo3< 
contains a name, ask C 


J 







7. Do you recall having a 
conversation with 

( ) 

about some school matter 



in the last 



days ' 



If yes : record on REPORT 
OF CONVERSATION FORM and 
continue questioning 
from that form. Indicate 
question was asked by 
circling (7) in upper 
left corner of form. 

If no « or if this box con- 
tains no name, follow 
instructions in right-hand 
box. 



If respondent has cited no 
election conversations, ask: 

8. Have you talked with anyone 

at all in the last days 

about the forthcoming 
school (tax or bond) 
election in (name of city) ? 

If yes : record on REPORT 
OF CONVERSATION FORM and 
continue questioning from 
that form. . Indicate question 
was asked by circling (8) in 
upper left corner of form. 

If no: go to Q. 25. 
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Where respondent has said yes to Q. b, and has rcc onstructed his eoa/ersat ions | 

« 1 > a_t I— ^ ^ 1 /NY.T • ■* 



look at trhp- left-ha nd box below: 



^ 

If this box contains a name, and 
the respondent has not given 
this name as someone he has 
talked to, ask: 



I. 



Do you recall having a 
conversation v/ith 



( 



) 



about some scho(jl mattci 
in the last 






If yes : record on REPORT OF 
CONVERSATION FORM, d continue 
questioning from that form. 
Indicate that this question was 
asked by circling (i) in the^ 
upper left corner of the form. 

If no , or if this box coataias 
no name, follow insfcructicns 
in right-hand box — 




If respondent has cited no 
election conversations, ask' 



i i . Have you talked wii-h 

an yone at all in tl e ^ nst 

^ ) days about th e 

Eorthccmlng school 
(bond or tax) election 
In (name of city) ? 



If yes : record on REPORT OF 
CONVERSATION FORM, and continue 
questioning from that form. 
Indicate use of question by 
circling (II) in upper left 
corner. After this conversation 
has been reconstructed, or if 
respondent indicates no 
election conversations -** 
then continue below: 



23 . Vov^^''yQu''r^^ fer me the three persons you .iiost often talk wit.i when you 

talk about school matters? 




( 1 ). 



( 2 ) 



(3). 



24- Would you name for me the three persons you most often turn to for advice 
or opinion about school aarters? 



( 1 ). 



(-). 



( 3 ). 
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Hand RESPONDENT’S COPY to respondent . Continue questioning. Circle 
numbers ^ich correspond to respondent’s answers Respondent is not 
to write on RESPONDENT’S copy. 



Here are some questions about what you think of the local schools, i’ll 
read the questions and please tell me, which answer is closest to your own. 



25. On the whole, would you say that the schools in this district are doing a 
good job? 

not good at al l 1 ; not very good 2 ; somewhat good 3 ; 

pretty goo d 4 ; very good 5 ; don't kno w 0 

26. Does it seem to you that the children play too much in the local schools? 

not at al l 5 ; not very muc h 4 ; somewha t 3 ; 

pretty muc h 2 ; very muc h I ; don't kno w 0 

27. Are there a lot of sugar-coating and frills in the schools here, would you 
say? 

not at al l 5 ; not very muc h 4 ; som e 3 ; 

pretty muc h 2 ; very muc h 1 ; don’t kno w 0 

28. As you see it, does going to school seem to be a waste of time for many of 
the local youngsters? 

not at al l 5 ; not very muc h 4 ; somewhat 3 ; 

pretty muc h 2 ; very muc h 1 ; don’t kno w 0 

29. Ccwjpared with the average person you know, hov? do you feel about the local 
schools? Would you say you favor them more, less, or about the same as the 
average person you know? 

mor e 5 ; about the sam e 3 ; les s 1 ; don’t kno w 0 

30. Some people feel that schools cost them more than the average person. Would 
you say that the local schools cost you more, less, or about the same as the 
average person? 

mor e 1 ; about the sam e 3 ; les s 5 : don't kno w 0 

31. Does it look to you as if business conditions in the next 12 months will be 
better, worse, or about the same as the last 12 months? 

better than the last 12 month s 5 ; 

about the same as the last 12 month s 3 ; 

worse than the last 12 month s I ; 
don't know 0 



o 




32. Do you feel that vour own tax load is Loo uuch of a burden for what you eet 
in return? 



not at all 5 ; not very muc h 4 ; somewhat 3 , 

pretty muc h 2 ; very much I ; don't kno w 0 

33. Generally speaking, would you say that taxes are already as high as they 
ought to go? 



not high at all 5 ; not very hig h 4 ; somewha t 3 ; 

pretty high 2 ; very hig h 1 ; don't kno^^; 0 

34. Row often have you talked about the local schools with a neighbor; 



not at al l 1 ; not very often 2 ; sometime? 3 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 ; don't know__0 . 






How often can you recall talking to someone recently a^-.'*uC sonic- problem 'r. 

the local schools? 



not at all 1 ; not very ofte n 2 ; somet imes 3 ; 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 ; don’t kno w Q ; 

36. Have you read something about the local schools recently which you suggested 
that a friend or a member of the lamily read? 



not at all 1 ; not very often 2 ; someuinie s 3 ; 

pretty often ^ ; very ofte n 5 ; d-on*t kno w 0 



37. 



Can you recall criticizing anything latei^^^ that the schools did 
do? 



or didn't 



not at al l 1 ; not very ofte n 2 ; sometimes 3 ; 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 don't kn-o w 0 

38. How often have you discussed with a frier.d or a member of your family how the 
local schools compare with other school systems? 

not at al l 1 : not very ofte n 2 ; sometimes 3 ; 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 ; don't knov ? 0 . 

39. How interested in the local schools would you say you are, compared with the 

average person you know? Would you say your interest is more, less or about 

the same as the average person's? 

more than the average person's ; 

about the same as the average person's - ; 

less than the average person's 1 ; 

don't know 0 
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40. 



Since completing your education, how oftm have you visited public schools 
or attended school functions? 



not at al l 1 ; not very often 2 ; soraetimes__3 ; 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 r don’t kno w 0 _ . 



41. How often have you attended meetings of school organizations like the PTA? 



not at all 1 ; not very ofte n 2 ; sometimes 3 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 ; don’t kno w 0 



42, 



How often have you talked by phone or in person with a school off it ial or 
teacher? 



not at al l 1 : not very ofte n 2 ; sometime s 3 ; 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 ; don’t kno w 0 _ . 



43. 




How often in the past year have matters concerning the schools crossed yot.r 
mind? 



not at al l 1 ; not very ofte n 2 ; sometimes 3 ; 

pretty ofte n 4 ; very ofte n 5 ; don’t kno w 0 . 



44. 



Is there anything about the local schools that you are particularly proud of: 
yes no i li ye si What? 



2 



45. 



In some national surveys, these statements were made by some of the people 
interviewed. Would you agree or disagree with these statements: 



a. I don’t think public school officials care much what people 
like me think, agree 1 ; disagre e 5_ ; don’t know__0 — . 



b. Voting is the only way people like me have anything to say 
about how their schools are run. 

agre e 1 ; disagre e 5 ; don’t kno w 0 _ 



c. People like me don’t have much say about what the schools dc. 

agre e 1 ; disagre e 5 ; don’t kno w 0 



d. Sometimes educational poJ.icy seems so complicated that a 
person like me can’t really understand what’s going on. 

agre e 1 ; disagree 5 ; don’t know 0_ 






asgjiiKaaiwwiartr! 
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46. Next veek. the voters in this district will be asked to approve (an increase 
in the school tax or a school bond issue) - 

How likely is it that you will vote in the school election next week? 

very likely^ 5^ ; pretty likel y 4 ; fairly likely 3 ; 

not very likel y 2 ; not at all likely I ; 

not eligible or not registered X ; don’t kno w 0 . 

47- Did you vote in the last school financial election in this district.' 



ye s 2 ; n o 1 ; not eligible or not registered^JC . 

48. Whether in this city or elsewhere, how regularly would you say you l.ave voted 
in school elections of all kinds in recent years? 

very regularly 5 ; pretty regularly 4 ; fairly regularly 3 ; 

not very regularly 2 ; not at all 1 ; not eligible or not registered — X — 

49. If the election were being held today, how do you think you would vote on 
(the request for an increase in the school tax or the school bond issue)? 

certainly vote for 4 ; probably vote for 3 ; 

probably vote against 2 ; certainly vote against 1 ; don’t know __G — . 

50. Do you think the proposal for (an increase in the school tax or the school 
bonds) will pass or fail? 

pass_^^2 ; fai l 1 ; don’t kno w 0 . 

Will it (pass or fail) by: 

a very large amount 4 ; a large amoun t 3 ; 
a small amount 2 ; a very small amount 1 ; don’t kno w 0 . 



CONTINUE ON NEXT PACE 
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51. Do you belong to a PTA or soir.o ••'i - r pi>iic fjrent 

if noV or^ if person is not a p -3 g o_ /.•?. J 
I if yes ^ Whnt elected offices t.a\- y»: h< ' J in rue gro^.p 



k ro- tp -■ 

VO..S no 



Whsiii 



What appointive offices have you held? When? 



I Ask respondent to turn page in RESPONDENT *S_CO t;>_j 

These questions are concerned with the. parent group you bel-int f (> 
I'll read the questions. Please choose an answer - 



52. 



Is It likely that you will remain 
complete their public education? 



in this parent group after your children 



not likely at all I ; not very likel y 2 ; somewhat 

pretty likel y A ; very likely 5 ; don't know _0 . 



X X rv\w. X 



53. Compared with most other members of this group, would you say your loyalty 

to the group is less than, about the same as, or more than the average member 

of the group? 



less than 1 ; about the same 3 ; more tha n 5 ; don't, know — 0 — . 

54. How would you feel about leaving the group if your child were transferred 
to another school in which there was no such group? 



very regretfu l 3 ; pretty regret ful__f; ; somewhat regretful 3 — ; 

not very regretful not at all regretfu l 1 ; don,'t know__0 — . 



55. 



If it were against this group's po . . ^ ' n donate funds to other organizations 
and yet a majority of your group decided lo contribute funds to build a youth 
center) would you go along with their decision? 



not at all likel y 1 ; not very likely 2 ; somewhat likely 3 

pretty likel y 4 ; very likely 5 don' t kno w 0 

56. Parent groups usually do not. interfere with administratiye .off icials , and 
yet if a majority of your group signed a petition urging the superintendent 
to ask for a certain teacher's resignation, would you go along with the 
petition? 

very li'^el v 5 ; pretty likely 4 ; somewhat likely_J ; 

not very likely 2 ; not at all likely 1_.; don't kno w. 0 

57. If it were against this group’s policy to endorse school board candidates, 
and yet a majority of the group decided to s,upport a particular candidate, 
would you go along with their decisipn? 



very likel y 5 ; pretty likel y 4 ; somewhat likely 3 ; 

nor very likel v 2 : not at all likel y 1 ; don't kno w , 0 _ » 
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58. What organizations and clubs ‘’v belong to ocher i ai' fO 

Have you ever been an elected officer in any of them? When. 
Have you ever been an appointive officer in any of them? When? 

Elected--when Appointed --when 



yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 
ves no 



yes no 
yes ro 
yes no 
yes no 
yes no 



59. To what exto'nt have you ever found yourself supporting a group, other than a 
p»arent group, which was endorsing something the schools were doing 

very muc h 5 ; pretty muc h 4 ; somewhat 3 ; 

not very much 2 ; not at al l 1 don’t know Q — . 



Wliat was the name of the group?. 
What was it endorsing?^ 



60. To what extent have you ever found yourself supporting a group, other ^han a 
parent group, which was opposing something the schools were doing. 

very muc h 5 ; pretty muc h 4 ; somewhat__3__; 

not very muc h 2 ; not at al l 1 ; don't know 



What was the name of the group?. 
What was it opposing? 



61. How would you like to listen to a discussion about a controversial national 
education problem? 

very muc h 5 ; pretty muc h 4 ; somewhat 

not very muc h 2 ; not at al l 1 l don’t know__0 — 



62. How would you like to listen to a discussion about a controversial local 
educational problem? 

not at al l 1 ; not very much 2 ; somewhat 3 ; 

pretty muc h 4 ; very muc h 5 ; don’t kno w 0 



63. If you attended a meeting dealing with educational problems, how would you 
like to listen to an outstanding local speaker? 

very much 5 ; pretty muc h A ; somewhat 3 

not very muc h 2 ; not at al l 1 l don't know 0 . 



o 

SERIC 
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64. If you attended a meeting dealing vith educational proMemj;, how would you 
like to listen to an outstanding national speaker? 

not at al l 1 ; not very muc h 2 ; somewiiat 3 ; 

pretty much 4 ; very much 5 ; don't kno w 0 

65. How much would you say you are interested in local problems in this 
community? 

very muc h 5 ; pretty muc h 4 ; somewha t i ; 

not very muc h 2 ; not at al l 1 ; don't kno w 0 

66. How much would you say you are interested in problems outside the local 
community? 

very muc h 5 ; pretty muc h ^ ; somexdiat 3 ; 

not very muc h 2 ; not at al l 1 ; don't kno w 0 

I Get RESPORPE^^ COPY from respondent 1 j For 67-72, probe: anything else { 

67. Have you attended a school board meeting lately? yes no 

8 it ves i What was discussed? 



68. Have you attended any club meetings or other social gatherings lately where 
local school matters were discussed? yes no 

\ It ves 1 What was discussed? 



69. Have you attended any public meetings or speeches lately where local school 
matters were discussed? y^s no 

[if yes! What was discussed? 



70. Have you read any bulletins, pamphlets or anything in the mail lately about 
local school matters? 

yes^l What were they about?__ 



71. Have you watched anything on television lately concerning something about 
local school matters? y®s no 

fif vi^ What was it about? 






72 . 



73 . 



Now 

74 . 

75 . 

76 . 

77 . 
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Have you heard anything on radio li^teXy concerning 3«>methi is ^bout local 
school matters? ye? no 

i : if^eT) What w<js it about.’ 



Have you read a" vtoir.^ 
local school matters: 



in your nevjspapor lately about someth ln^^ concerniiig 

yes no 



\ it ye^ l\H':at 



-i-. .1 

■-J j, o 



vo'u reae aoout/ 



just a few final quest ions . 

nrircTe~'a irsvWl 

20 or more 

l-Ttiat is year age? 



What was 


the 


last grade you finished 


in school? 


to 8 9 


10 


11 12 i: 15 16 


17 IS U 



fH’ecorc’"' sex ; male 



~s there anything else, i.n k;er.£ral, about the local schools which we have not 
discussed that veu would like to tell us? 






THANK. YOV VFKY MUCH FOR HELPING US 
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7 8 I n 

REPORT OF CONVERSATION FROM 'f. 

Who have you talked idth: 

(in this conversation) . 



Respondent: 



b,. 

c* 
















NOW I»D UKE YOU TO THINK BACK 
TO THIS CONVERSATION* TRY TO 
RECALL AS MUCH AS YOU CAN ABOUT 
WHAT WAS SAID IN THIS CONVERr 
SATION BY AIL THE BARTICIPATNS* 



9* First t when did this conversation take place?,, , 

10. Where were you at the - 

U« How did you happ^ to start talking about the school topic? 



WHAT WE WOULD LIKE YOU TO DO FOR US IS TO RECONSTRUCT THE CONVESSAiiOS 
YOU HAD* PLEASE RECALL AS BEST YOU CAN WHAT EACH OF YOU SAID* 



12* First, who brought up the «nb^aet? 

13* What did (he, she, you) say? What did (you, he, she) say? 
Then what? What next? (Continue in this manner until 
conversation is coopleted)* 



Ask these questions of each person who participated in the conversation 
for Q. 16-20, hand Card 1 to respondent. 

14* Compared with this person, would you say you know more about the 
Ibcal schools, less about the local schools, or about the same as 
(he, she) does? 



jnore 

3 l ess 

4 a bout the same 
0 d on»t know 



a* 

b* 

o* 



5 3 
5 3 
5 3 



1 

1 

1 



0 

0 

0 
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15« In gecfflBl# do you eQQ)ect this person to agree or disagree with you 
about local school matters? Would you. say you eoqpect vhijn» her) 
to agree with you: 

^ v ery often? ^ o retty often? a* 5^3 
3 s ometimes: 2 n ot veiy often? b* 5 ^ 3 

1 n ot at all? 0 -d on»t know c. 5 ^ 3 

l6« How often does this person you talked with come to you for infor- 
mation about the schools? Would you s^: 

JLjreiy often? 4 p retty often? a. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

JLjsometimes? ^,^ot very often? b. ^ Z I I \ q 

1 n ot at aH? 0 d on»t know c. 5 4 3 2 10 



17 . 



19 . 



2 

2 

2 



1 

1 

1 



0 

0 

0 



How often does this person come to you for your opinion about some 
school matter? Would you say: 



1 

n 



v ery often? 4 p retty often: ^ | o 

3 sometimes? 2 n ot very often? ^*3432 

1 n ot at all? 0_ -d on«t loiow c. 5 4 3 2 1 



0 

0 

0 



18. How often do you go to this person for infomation about the schools? 

2 10 



4 

4 

4 



3 

3 



1 
1 

2 1 Q 



O 



v ery often? 4 p retty often? a. 5 
3 s ometimes; 2 n ot very often: b. 5 

1 n ot at all? 0 _d on»t know c. 5 

How often do you go tj3^ this person for (his> her) opinion about 
some school matter? Would you say? 

S very often? 4__j> retty often? ^ 5 o 

^3 s ometimes? 2 n ot very often b. 5 4 3 2 



A 

V 



1 

1 



1 n ot at all? 0_d on»t know 



5 4 3 



0 

0 

0 



20. Who is this person? 

probe: What is (his» her) 
relationship to you? 



2L. What is (his, her) address? 

if no address or street known 
and 0 is woman, obtain 
husband's first name 



a. 

b. 



a* 

b. 



t 

Use one of these forms for each conversation respondent 
each conversations, ask whether respondent recaUs a^ other conver- 
sations. When respondent has reconstructed aU possible conversacions, 
return to page 3 in the questionnaire and continue questioning. 



o 
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APP^IX B 



Indexes 




Item numbers refer to the questionnaire (Appendix A). 



Direct participation^ 

Since cois 5 >leting your education, how often have you visited public 
schools or attended school f\inctions? 

41* How often have you attended meetings of school organizations like 
the PTA? 

42« tow often have you talked by phone or in person with a school 
official or teacher? 

43, How often in the past year have matters concerning the schools 
crossed your mind? 



Coefficients of scalatoiliiy: 



District 


Coefficient of 
Reproducibility. 


Items 


Tj^dividuals 


A 


.97 


.90 


VO 

00 

# 


B 


.96 


.89 


.85 


C 


.97 


.91 


.88 


D 


.98 


.93 


.90 


E 


.97 


.90 


CO 



^From Bush and Deutschinann: Chilton R* Bush and Paul J Dwtschmann, 

■Thft T.it.Ai%.rdAtloinshit>s o f Attitudes ^ 

W a School tend action. Departnent of CoMiaBication and 

Journalism, Stanford University, 1955* 




45 * In some national sunr^, these stataaents were made hgr some of the 
people intendeffed. W)nld you agree or disagree with these 
statenents: 

a. I don*t polxLic school officials care mach what people 

like me think* 

b. Voting is the only way people like me have anything to say 
about how their schools are run* 

People like me don*t have much ssy sbout what the schools do* 

d* Swetimss edocational policy seems so complicated that a person 
like me can*t really understand i«iat*s going on* 

Coefficients of scalability: 



District 


Coefficient of 
Senrodncibilitv 




Indi-viduals 


A 


• 

VO 


.78 


.53 


B 


.92 


.80 


.59 


G 


.92 


.80 


460 


D 


.92 


.70 


.59 


E 


•39 


.72 


.36 



TnfngBAtlon exposure* 

67* Have you attended a school board meeting lately? 

68 * Have you. attended any club meetings or other social gatherings 
lately where local ' school matters were discussed? 

69* Have you attended any public meetings or spevsches lately where 
local school matters were discussed? 

70* Have yoU' read any bulletins* pamphlets or azything in the mail 
lately about local school matters? 



^Based on the political efficacy ind« developed at Michigan: Angus 
Caapbell* Gerald Quiin* and Warren B* Ifiller, T^e Yo^ep Pepjrg-gs* Row 
Peterson* Evanston* Illinois* 195 ^* 
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71# Have you watched saiythdng on t^eyjlsion lately eonceniing something 
about local school matters? 



72. Have you heard anything on radio lately concerning something about 

loical school matters? ^ 

* ^ 

73* Have you read anything in your newspaper lately about something 

concerning local school matters? 

♦These items did not scale according to the criteria used. Error 
patterns were random, so an index was constructed that sia?)ly gave 
one point for each e^qposure. 



Interest in local affairs 



3 



62. How would you like to listen to a discussion about a controversial 
local educational problem? 

63. If you attended a meeting dealing with, educational problems, how 
would you like to listen to an outstanding local speaker? 

65. How much would you say you are interestedi in local problems in 
this community? 







Coefficients of 


scalability: 


District 


Coefficient of 
Reoroducibilitv 


Items 


Individuals 


A 

1 


.96 


.86 


00 

• 


B 


CO 

o\ 

• 


.93 


.88 


C 


*95 


00 

• 


.77 


D 


.96 


.87 


.83 


£ 


,98 


.92 


.88 



^Based on work by Sutthoff : John Sutthoff, iLocalrCosmopolitan Orien- 

t^^t-^on and PArticipatjen School Affairs. Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation, Stanford U33iversiiy, I960. 






c 

W 
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Interest in nonl Qp^ affairs 

61. How would you like to listen to a discussion about a controversial 
national educaUcnal probl^? 

6fe. If you attended a meeting dealing with educat^al probl^. how 
would you like to listen to an outstanding national speaker? 



66. How much would you say you are 
local community? 


interested in problens outside 






Coefficients of scalability: 


District 


Coefficient of 
ReproducibilitV 


Items 


Ipdividuals 


A 


.95 


.81 


.76 


B 


.97 


.92 


.87 


C 


.95 


.84 


.77 


D 


.96 


.87 


.80 


S 


.97 


.91 


.86 



T^lkeHhood of voting 

Ii6 Herb week, the voters in this district will he asked to approve 
, How lik^ is it that you will vote in the school election 

next we^? 

47. Did yoa vote in the last school financial elecUon in this distri.ctt 

48. Whether in this city or dseidiere, ^ 

have voted in school d.ections of all kinds in recent years. 

Coefficients of scalability: 






District 


Coefficient of 
RepiY>dneibilits: 


Items 


Tndividasls 


A 


.96 


.82 


.86 


B 


.98 


.93 


.81 


C 


.98 


.90 


.77 


D 


.98 


.90 


.74 


£ 


.99 


.91 


.78 



|er|c 









pcoaaseL^MMK 
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Evalttgti oa of local sehools^ 

25. On the »jhol©r myald you say that the schools in this district are 
doing a good job? 

26* .Does it seem to you that the children play too omch in the local 
schools? 

27 * Are there a lot of sugar-coating and frills in the schb^s here, 
would you sa^'’? 

28. As you see it, does going to school seem to be a waste of time 
for many of the local youngsters? 

29* CoB5>ared with the average person you know, how do you feel about 
the local schools? Would you say you favor them more, less, or 
about the same as the average person you know? 



Coefficients of scalability: 



District 


Confident of 
Pflpi^ueihilitY 


Items. 


liidisidaaa^ 


A 


.9^ 


.77 


.77 


B 


.93 


• OX 


.73 


C 


.91 


.71 


.67 


D 


ON 

• 


.76 


.70 


E 


. 9 '* 


.79 


.66 


Perceived 


eoonomio condition^ 







30. Some people feel that schools cost them more than the average 
person. Would you say that the local schools cost you more, 
less, or about the same as the average person? 

31. Does it look to you as if business conditions in the neoct 12 
months will be better, worse, or about the same as the last 12 
months? 

32. Do you feel that your own tax load is too much of a burden for 
what you get in return? 

33. Generally speaking, would you say that taxes are already as high 
as they ought to go? 



^Carter, Voters and Their SohoolS. SSL* 

^ ' 

^A. 










^4 c;4*«^ 

M^JUO MXXVU 



> ^j i L i ^ i»K« g’R * >*> grnay*’<**«py^£fe*;»«!a R * J ‘ ! CT g ^ - 
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Coefficients of scalability? 

Coefficient of 

Reproducibility Items Individuals 



A 


o9^ 


#84 


.83 


B 


o93 


.77 


.76 


C 


o99 


.95 


.93 


D 


.97 


087 


•90 


E 


.96 


085 


.89 


Communicated 


interest*^ 







34-* ■ How often have you talked about the local schools with a nei^bor? 

35* How often can you recall talking to someone recently about some 
problem in' the local schools? 

36 # Have you read something about the local schools recently which 
you suggested that a friend or a member of the family read? 

37« Can you recall criticizing anything lately that the schools did— 
or didn^t do? 

38, How often have you discussed with a friend or a moaber of your 
family how the local schools compare with other school systems? 

39* How interested in the local schools would you say youlare, 

ooB 5 )ared with the average person you know? Would you say your 
interest is more, lesS| or about the same as the average persob*?s? 



Coefficients of scalability? 



District 


Coefficient of 
Reppodueibility 


Items 


Individuals 


A 


.94 


.81 


066 


B 


#91 


.68 


#68 


C 


.94 


.77 


.75 


D 


Os 

0 


.80 


.72 


E 


.93 


.75 


.74 



♦This index was used as an independent^ overall estimate of 
commonicatoiy activity# See Chapter XI# 



" ^Ibid* Based largely on personal conimmication from Deutschmann# The 
last i(^ w^as added by Carter# 
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APPENDIX C 



The Analysis Paradigi 



Ths /nsQysis Paradiga 



Many of the analyses we have made draw on the "percentage dif« 
ference" method of analyzing relationships between variableso Thi%s use 
of the pcjrceatage difference technique allows us to apportion the 
variance in a criterion variable in a way analogous to the analysis of 
variance mod^. We are able to see and compare "independent" effects 
of several variables relative to a criterion variable© We can also 
view their interactions. 

The sinqplest form of the percentage difference method has one 
locator (independent) variable and the criterion (dependent) variable. 
For example, if 20^ of low parent orientation persons are communicators 
and 60 ^ of high parent ori^tation persons are communicators, then the 
parent orientation is accounting for ^0^ of the variation in the 
criterion variable. 

With two, and then three, locator variables, the number of 
inferences increases quicldy. The relationships which can be studied 
for two independent variables and a criterion variable are illustrated 

bdow for a sample table. 

Table 2.1 Communicators ly Parent»Gitizen Orientation. ♦ 

Joint orientation Percent commurdcators 

Hi^ parent, hi^ citizen 70^ (a) 

parent, low citizai 50 f (b) 

Low parent, high citizen 30^ (c) 

Low parent, low citiz®i 20^ (d) 

^The entries, 4..«d, are fictitious proportions of persons in the c^Ll 
■sdio participated in a conversation about the schools with someone from, 
outside the immediate household. The base for the proportion is the 
number of persons in the cell. For exas^le, a ^ is based on the 
number of high parent, hi^ citizen persons. 

36^ 
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These inferences can be made from the above table: 

1. The parent orientation accounts for 35^^ o£ the variance in the 
criterion variable (average of a-c and b-d). 

2. The citizen orientation accounts for 155^ of the variance in 
the criterion variable (average of a-b and c-d)» 

Thus it is possible to make an inference about the comparative 
effects: The parent orientation accounts for more criterion variance 

than the citizen orientationc We can also say something about the inter- 
action of the two orientations: 

3o The joint parent-citizen orientation accounts for 50^ of the 
variance in the criterion variable (a-d)* 

The parent orientation accounts for more variance in the 
criterion variable under the hi^ citizen orientation condition than under 
the low citizen orientation condition versus 30^; compare a-c with 
b-d). 

5. The citizen orientation accounts for more variance in the 
criterion variaW.e under the high parent orientation condition than under 
the low parent orientation condition (205^ versus IO5S5 compare a-b with 
c-d). 

The last two inferences are always converses— identical in s^ze 
and direction* 

Turning now to the most frequent type of table to be presented, 
we have three locator variables and a criterion variable as illustrated 
in Table X*2* 

The inferences made previously for Table X.2 could be repeated 
for this table (e*g., the parent orientation accounts for 30^ of the 
variance in the cri'terion variable— average of a-c, b-d, e-g, and f-h)» 



Table X®2 Communicators by Parent-Citizen Orientation and Sex, 

Percent communicators amongs 


Joint orientation 


Males 


Fenales 


High parent-, high citizen 


50i« (a) 


80SC (e) 


High parent, low citizen 


303 S (b) 


7055 (f) 


Low parent, high citizen 


iWjJ ( 0 ) 


40S5 (g) 


Low parent, low citizen 


loss (d) 


2035 (h) 



♦The cell entries are fictitious proportions of comraunioators hy joint 
orientation and sexo 

There is an option available as to which estimate to use in such 
instances • and the choice depends on which of our purposes (location or 
causal analysis) is paramount for the variables involved® The perc^tage 
differences used here are unweighted? no adjustment is made for unequal 
frequencies® McCormick^ recommends this use when causal analysis 
is the purpose, but for locator purposes recommends the use of weighted 
proportions® l^hen only the oicientations are used» the wexghts make 
little difference, so the two variable table gives good locator and 
causal results® When the test variable is introduced, in three 



ii 



ii 



I 



I ^ 



i I 















I 



$ 









I 








variable tables, the purpose is primarily to elaborate our description 
of the process by which informal, communication occurs® So the un- 
wei^ted method is used, and we do not recalculate the main effects 
and the sis^le^iluteraction involving only the orientations® 



^Thomas C® IfoComick "Toward Causal Analysis in the Prediction of 
Attributes," American Sociological Review, Vbl® 17 (1925) • 
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Only new* inferences will be illustrated here» These inferences <ire; 

6« The locator variable of sex accounts for 205^ of the variance 
in the criterion variable (average of e-Ss, f-bj g-Cj.and h«d). 

7o The three locator variables (parent orlentationj, citizen ori^~ 
tation, and sex) jointly account for 705^ of the variance in the criterion 
variable (e=d). 

These two inferences tell us how mch the third variable aids the 
locations of persons who ©igage in the comnmnication behavior being 
studied® The two inferences are therefore much used for comparing 
test variables 0 to see which test variable adds the most to the two 
orientation variables® 

Two new sets of two variable interactions appear > between the 
test variable and each of the orientation variables? 

8o The joint effect of parent orientation and. sex accounts for 
505 ^ of ttie variance in the criterion variable (average of e-c and f-=»d). 

9 , The parent orientation accounts for more variance in the 
criterion variable in the high condition of the test variable (more 
among females than among males j> 45^ versus 15 ^» compare the average of 
a=c and b»d with the average of e=g and f-h).^ Andj> conversely s 

10® The sex variable accounts for more variance in the criterion 
variable under the high parent condition than tmder the low parent 
condition (35^ vers'us 55^? compare the average of e=>a and f=*b with the 
average of g-e and h=>d)® 

A similar set can be goierated for the citizen orientation and 

%he hi^ condition of the test variable is that category which has the 
higher relationship with the first criterion variable^-communication 
per se* 
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sex: 

11* The two variables of citizen orientation and sex jointly 
account for UOf of the variance in the criterion variable (average of e-b 
and g-d)* 

12* The citizen orientation accounts for more variance in the 
criterion variable among males than among females (25^ versus 155^; 
compare the average of a-b and c-d with the average of e-f and g-h). 

And conversely: 

13« The sex vazlabie accounts for more variance in the criterion 
variable under the low citizen condition than under the hi^ citizen 
condition ( 25 ^ versus 1$^; compare the average of e-a and g-c with the 
average of f-b and h-d)e 

Inferences (9) and (lO), and (12) and (13) are related to each 
other as were inl'erences (4) and (5) of the previous two-variable set. 

There is one other simple interaction involving all three locator 
variables that we shall be using: 

14. The joint parent-citizen orientation accounts for more 
variance in the criterion variable among females than among males ( 60 ^ 
versus compare e-h with a-d). 

The interaction takes the composite of the orientations as one 
variable. In this type of inference, we can see if the joint orien- 
tation accounts for more variance under one condition of the test 
variable than under the other. 

There is a triple interaction involving all three locator variables 
in relation to the criterion variable. They are expansions of the 
kind of inference listed for the two locator variable situation. Only 
one exaj^le is given here— an expansion of a first set inference, (4): 
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15. Among males j the parent orientation accounts for more vaziance 
in the criterion variable in the low citizen than in the hi^ citizt^ 
condition (20JI versus 10^; compare b-4 with a-c); among females^ the 
parent orientation also accounts for more variance in the low ci'^zen 
than in the hi^ citizen condition ( 505 ^ versus compare f«h with e-g)*^ 

Similar complex interaction inferences ar© available as expansions 
of inferences (5) in the first set, and of inferences (9t 10, 12, and 
13) in this second set. Pairs of these e3Q)ansions will be mirror imagae 
of each other, as not(W in earlier interaction inferences. 

]biferences can also be drawn regarding the most favorable set of 
conditions of two variables for the effectiveness of the third. Ihese 
go as follows: 

16. To find the most favorable conditions for effectiveness of 

the parent orientation, one compares these differences: e.g. (hi^ 

test, high citizen), f-h (hi^ test, low citizen), a-c (low test, h i ^ 
citizen), and b=d (low test, low citizen). For this example, the most 
favorable set of conditions is f-h, femail-es of low citizen ozd^entation. 

17 . To find the most favorable conditicms for the citizen orien- 
tation, we compare; e-f, g-h, a-b, and c-d. For this exaiiqple, the 
most favorable set of conditions for the citizen orientation is c-d, 
males of low parent orientation. 

18. To find the most favorable conditions for the test variable, 

we coiiQ>are: e-a, f-b, g-c, and h-d. For this exas^le, the sex dif- 

ference is greatest in the hi,^ parent, low citizen orientation condition. 



%ote that there is no interaction effect here. The interaction effect 
is the difference between differences— here, 105 ^ minus 10^ or zero* 
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If *Sie effect of the test variable is greatest in the low parent, 
low citizen conditiion, then we Bd^t conclude that it is a functional 
equivalent for one or hoHi of these orientations® It is substituting in 
their absence. But if the effect of the test variable is greatest in 
one of the other condildons, then a different conclusion may be drawn— 
that the condition is contributory to the effectiveness of this variable. 

Over several test variables, these “optimum” conditions can be 
compared for suggestive inferences. 

¥e do not r^rt aH of the possible Inferences for each table. 
What we have dcme to anaHyze each table for all inferences, note 
the more isportant of Ihe inferences, and then make comparisons of 
four types: 

1. For ary giv<9i tsihle, a ccaqparison may be made between main 
effects or between interactions. 

2. Across several tables, a cooqparison may be made of the 

32 if erences obtained with different test variables introduced. Usually , 
'Uhis will be within one of three categories of test variables— demo- 
graphic (e.g., ses, age, education); participatoiy (e.g., direct 
participatlQnt ^ficacy, iafoimati^a ejqposure); and attitudanal (e.g., 
evaluation of local stdiools, pride). A few summary statements com- 
paring all test variables will be found at the end of each chapter. 

3. Apy given inference may be cospared wlih the average of 
Similar inferences if the devialdoa of that inference from the average 
is of some sigEiificance. For exanple, if one of the* orientations was 
to ha/e no effect on the criterion variable under one of the test 
variable conditions, while it usually had some effect under most 
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conditions, this distinction should be of interest* One of the ^rst 
communication problems is the boomerang— where a "principle" is over- 
extended* 

Statistical tests were not made of the results reported* Th^ 
would be appropriate for the predictive value of the locator variables* 

In Chapter U, two of these, the parent and citizen orientations, 
account for variance in the communicatoivnoacomisunicator analysis 
sin^ and jointly far beyond minjjaal levels of statistical s5,gnificance* 
VIhen other variables are introduced to describe communicators, it is 
mostly for elaboration; that is, we want to draw inferences about the 
nature of irf oxmal communication b^vior* 

Similarly, when we turn in later chapters to an ^aboration of a 
criterion variable, an aspect of informal communieatory behavior, our 
intention is to examine its various dimensions for clues about infonoal 

t 

communication processes* 

At several points, the test variable is trichotondzed rather than 
dichotc^zed* In distinguishing between communicators and noncommuni- 
cators, this practice shows curvilinear relationships betweeen the test 
variable and the criterion variable* Only one of these trichotomi^ 
is carried over into the analysis of dimensions of informal communication, 
that being evaluation of local schools* 

The suialysis procedure we are using takes only the information 
from the outside coluims* Thus curvilinear relationships are remarked 
on outside the framework of inferences previously discussed* 

The tables which follow contain most of the analysis results used 
in Chapters H, IV^ Y, VI and Vn* The form of the results follows the 
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line of inference-types discussed h^e« Those dealing only ^th the 
two oxientation types and a criterion var3.able are not included* These 
are the results for the three variable analyses* 

The reader should observe several cautions* Signs are used for 
different pui^oses— sometimes to indicate the direction of the relation- 
ship between a variable and the criterion variablet sometimes to indicate 
which condition of the variable is being cox^dered* The phrase "greater 
effect" and its equivalents are used for convenience* In several cases 
the greater effect may sinQ)ly be that a variable is less negatively 
related to the criterion variable under the given condition* 

Tables C*1 through C*20 are ordered in the sequence that they 
are used in the text for commentary* The foiasat there is as follows; 

]ndependent effect of parent orientation; 

Optimum conditions for effect of parent orientation (C*l); 

Independent effect of citizen orientaldon; 

Optimum conditions for effect of citizen orientation (C*2); 

Independent effect of test variable (C«3); 

Optimum conditions for effect of test variable (C*^); 

Joint effect of orientations; 

Optimum conditions for effect of joint orientation (C*5)t 

Joint effect of parent orientation and test variable (C*6); 

Optinram conditions for joint effect (C*7); 

Joint effect of citizen orientation and test variable (C*8); 

Optimum conditions for joint effect (C*9); 

Joint effect of both orientations and test variable (C*10); 

Interactive effect of two orientations; 

Optimum conditions for interactive effect of orientations 
(0*12, C*13); 

Interactive effect of parent orientation and test variable (C*14); 

Optimum conditions for interactive? effect (C*15» C*l6); 



3 ?$ 

Interactive effect of citizen orientaticss and test variable {G»17); 

Optinum conditions for interactive effect ( 0*189 0*19}; andt 

^fect of test variable among school people (C*20)* 

Table C.ll servos a special function* It gives the extent of the 
triple interaction involving a test variable and the <two orientations 
relative to a given criterion variable* Ths entries serve as a check 
for possible misintei^retation of results repoiled in Tables G*12t C*13» 
C*15, C*l 6 , C*18, and C*19* We have r^orted these latter results in the 
most readable manner* In a few instances a large number in one of these 
tables may* derive from a simple interaction rather than from a triple 
interaction* If the number in the corresponding ceil of Table C*U 
is not as large— or larger# usually— than that in the cell of on© of 
the latter Tables, the latter result should be discounted* For exaa^)!©, 
either orientation may be more affective in the hi^ condition of the 
other orientation whatever the condition of ths test varial 0 .e* 




Table C. 1 Optimum Effect of Parent Orientation on Criterion Variable. 
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Table C* 11 Triple Interactions for Two Orientations and Test Variable. 
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Table C* 12 Test Variable Conditions under which One Orientation Affects Criterion Variable 

More in High Condition of Other Orientation.* 
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Table C. 13 Test Variable Conditions under Which One Orientation Affects Criterion 
Variable More in Low Condition of Other Orientation.* 
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Table C. 14 Effect of Parent Orientation on Criterion Variable under Varying Conditions 

of Test Variable.* 
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Talde C, 16 Citizen Orientation Under Which Parent Orientation Affects Criterion Variable 
More in Low Condition of Test Variable,* 
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Table C. 18 Parent Orientation Condition Under Which Citizen Orientation Affects 

Criterion Variable More in Hijjh Condition of Test Variable 
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Table C. 19 Parent Orientation Condition Under Which Citizen Orientation Affects 

Criterion Variable More in Low Condition of Test: Variable, ♦ 
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Table C. 20 Relationship of Test Variable with Criterion Variable among School People 
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The extent of the relationship between the lest variable and the criterion variable is tabled, along 
with the direction of the relationship (positive or negative). 
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T^e D.l Ratio of Conversations to Coiommicators ly I*ev^ and Aspect 
of Qirection®* 



Direction level/ 
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♦♦Ely definition, school people ccnld have no vertical up conversations 
a yii?, nonparents could have no vertical dcwn conversations# 



, Table D. 2 Intercorrelation Matrix of Informal Communication Behaviors for Others (N=l3l). 
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Table D. 3 Intercorrelation Matrix of Informal Communication Behaviors for Low parent* low citizen group (N=114). 
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Table D. 5 Intercor relation Matrix of Informal Communication Beha^viois for High Parent, Low Citizen Group (N=105). 
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Table D. 6 Intercorrelation Matrix of Informal Communication Behaviors for High Parent, High Citizen Group (N=157). 
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Table D. 7 Liter correlation Matrix of Informal Communication Behaviors for School People (N=152). 
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*By definition, school people could have no vertical, upward conversations. 
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Table D*8 Factor Structure of Infoimal Conmunication Bdiaviors for 0tbes?s 
(Unrotated)** 



Loading on factors 



Behavior 


1 


2 




4 




h^ 


1* Scope; total conversations 


91 


16 


11 


-06 


-03 


90 


2* Scope: topics 


2i 


11 


-14 


-04 


-01 


61 


11* Influence: attempts 


26 


-33 


-08 


12 


16 


74 


3* Scope; conversants 


21 


31 


Ob 


-15 


04 


65 


8* Direction; horizontal 




12 


\ 

-35 


^60 


-05 


87 


5* Initiative; R seeks 


51 


22 




18 


-20 


65 


12* Influence; successes 


51 




-06 


27 


08 


73 


Initiatives R gives 


!a 




-38 


07 


-34 


86 


9* Direction; vertical up 


36 


Itl 


23 


H 




85 


10* Direction; vertical down 


27 


-37 




14 




86 


6* Initiative; R is given 


23 




-Si 


18 


^4 


93 


7* Biitiative; R is sought 


13 


-04 


51 




-05 


75 


Piprcentage of variance 
accounted for; 


42^ 


i9i 


15i 


135S 


il^C 





*This is a principal components factor analysis of the correlation 

matrix reported in Table D*2* Decimal points are omitted* Loadings 
of ± *40 or hi^er are underlined* 
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Table D.9 Factor Structure of Infomal Connmmication Behaviors for Low 
Parent, Low Citizen Group (Unrotated)o* 

Loading on factor: 



Behavior 




1 






k 


± 


1. 


Scope: total conversations 


22 


17 


12 


00 


92 


8. 


Direction: 


horizontal 


§8 


16 


05 


-33 


91 


11. 


Influence: 


attempts 


28 


-19 


•^2 


Ok 


65 


3. 


Scope: conversatns 


26 


27 


■4)1 


12 


66 


. 

CM 

H 


InfKtence: 


successes 


6k 


-39 


-30 


-03 


65 


4. 


Initiative: 


R gives 






-2i^ 


18 


82 


2. 


Scope: topics 




-16 


36 


03 


52 


7. 


Ini^ative: 


R is sought 


39 




-12 


27 


46 


5. 


Initiative: 


R seeks 


36 


37 


-39 


■■23, 


k6 


6. 


Initiative: 


R is given 


18 


2? 

-M 


82 


-28 


86 


10. 


Direction: 


vertical down 


08 


5Z 


42 


68 


9. 


Direction: 


vertical up 


07 




-02 


11 


75 




Percentage of variance 
accounted for: 


525^ 


18^ 




133f 





♦This is a principal coa^Jonents factor analysis of the coxr^ation 
matrix reported in Table Decijnal points are omitted. loadings 

of + or hi^er are underlined. 



Table D.IO. Factor Structure of Informal Conmiunication Behaviors for 

Farentf 5x^h GxtxZcu Group \UnrDtatd(*^«^ 



Loading on factor: 



Behavior 


1 


2 




4 




1. Scope: total conversations 


26 


-16 


-06 


-04 


94 


8. Direction: horizontal 


88 


-25 


-10 


-25 


91 


11* Influence: attempts 




33 


03 


07 


77 


3* Scope: conversants 


71 


-06 


11 


-25 


71 


12* Influence: successes 


66 


48 


-15 


13 


70 


Initiative: R seeks 


& 


-21 


-39 


33 


72 


2. Scope: topics 




-14 


33 


13 


51 


?• Initiative: R is sought 


37 




-42. 


-17 


71 


Initiative: R gives 


37 


zi 


-16 


-22 


76 


9* Direction: vertical up 


33 


04 


18 


80 


77 


6« Initiative: R is given 


33 


-30 


82 


-10 


■90 


10* Directior: vertical down 


27 


34 


27 


-23 


32 


Per^Qitage of variance 
accounted for: 






15?8 







*!tos is a principal components factor analysis of the correlation 
matrix reported in Table D*4* Decimal points are omitted* Loadings 
of + .Ho or hi^er are underlined 
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Table D«ll Factor Structure of Infomal Commujdcation Behaviors for 
High Parent, Low Citiz^i Group (Unrotated).* 



Loading on factor: 



Behavior 


1 


2 


.JL 


ji! 




^ 

i 

« 1 


c;' 


1. 


Scope: total conversations 

• 


26 


02 


14 


94 




i 


. 


8. 


Direction: horizontal 


82 


-20 


15 


85 






X 


11. 


Influence: attenQ)ts 


§1 


01 


-21 


76 




I 




3. 


Scope: coaversants 




00 


02 


73 








2. 


Scope: topics 


Z2 


18 


07 


55 




i 


> 


12. 


Influence: successes 




-30 


-23 


56 








4. 


Initiativ€i: R gives 




-1^ 




76 








7. 


Initiative: R is sou^t 




-ijO 


20 


51 






' y" m 


5. 


InitiatiV(j: R seeks 


ia 


— 08 


56 


60 




V 




6. 


Initiative: R is given 




7k 


08 


69 








9. 


Direction: vertical up 


32 


21 


-38 


53 








10. 


Direction: vertical down 


17 


21 


26 


37 




1 

Hi 

P 





Percentage of variance 
accounted for: 



6Q</> 



185^ V4 



♦Tlds is a principal coi5)onents factor analysis of the correlation 
matrix rej)orted i'Ji Table D.5* Decimal points are omitted. 
Loadings of + M or higher are underlined. 
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Table D.12 Facto? Structure of Informal Comaunication Behaviors for 
High Parent, High Citizen Group (Unrotated).* 



Behavior 

1* Scope: total conversations 

!!• Bifluence: attempts 

8* Direction: horizontal 

12* Sifluoace: successes 

2* Scope: topics 

- 4* Initiative; R gives 
3. Scope: eonversants 

5* Initiative: R seeks 

6* Initiative: R is glvai 

9* Direction: vertical up 

?. Initiative: R is sought 

10* Direction: vertical down 

Percentage of variance 
accounted for; 

♦This is a principal components 
matrix reported in Table D*6* 
Loadings of + or higher ar 



Loading on factor: 





2 




4 




2i 


13 


04 


-09 


92 


§z 


-18 


08 


08 


81 


86 


-21 


-22 


-07 


84 




-36 


15 


13 


71 


6k 


31 


-09 


08 


52 


6k 




10 


15 


83 


60 


25 


-30 


00 


52 


ia 


13 




-a 


73 


32 


50 


-20 


03 


84 


25 




28 


-24 


58 


20 


21 


39 


21 


52 


14 


33 


30 


20 


70 


53$ 


zii 


v4 


12$ 





factor analysis of the correlation 
Decimal points are omilted* 
underlinedo 
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Table D.13 Factor Structure of Informal Goniiiunication Behaviors for 
School People (Unrotated).* 



Loading on factor: 



Behavior 




1 


Z 


-L 


4 




1. 


Scope: 


total conversations 


2i 


-02 


10 


17 


95 


2. 


Scope: 


topics 


81 


-05 


02 


04 


69 


3. 


Scope: 


conversants 




-09 


14 


15 


71 


8. 


Direction: horizontal 


77 


-36 


-26 


21 


83 


11. 


Influence: attempts 


JZ 


-02 


-09 


-44 


80 


4. 


Initiative: R gives 

1 


23L 


04 


-i£ 


-06 


57 


12. 


Influence: successes 


21 


19- 


-36 


-21 


72 


10. 


Direction: vertical down 


21 




20 


05 


72 


7. 


Initiative: R is sought 


21 




k8 


-.10 


70 


5. 


Initiative: R seeks 


39 


34 


-34 


65 


81 


6. 


Initiative: R is given 


36 


-Z8 


39 


02 


89 




Percentage of variance 
accounted for: 


614 


1735 


16^ 


lyf' 





♦This is a principal couponents factor analysis of the correlation 
matrix reported in Table D.7* Decimal points are omitted. 
Loadings of + .^ or hi^er are underlined. 




Table D. 14 Distribution of Original Sample Members (o) and Referrals (x) in District A 

(Locations of District Schools Are Indicated by the Symbol S) 




Table D. 15 Distribution of Original Sample Members (o) and Referrals (x) in District B 

. (Locations of District Schools Are Indicated by the Symbol S) 





Table D. 17 Distribution ox Original Sample Members (o) and Referrals (x) in District D 

(Locations of District Schools Are Indicated by the Symbol S) 











O 

ERIC 
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Table D*19 Size of Infomal Connranication Nets in District A (Non- 
election Topics) by Tiae.^ 



Size of net 
Tho 
T hree 
Four 
Five 
Six 

♦ 

Seven 

• ## 

11 

21 

### 

40 

V 0 09 

'76 



90 

# # 0 

99 

000 

108 

0^0 0 

^ *2 £f 

jlx5 



5 

5 



14 

4 

2 

1 



13 

2 

1 



1 

1 



Time period: 

4 . 6 
8 7 9 9 

111! 
4 4 4 3 



7 

1 

3 



7 

1 

3 






319 

- 

124 1 

Ave* size: 2*91 3*41 5®37 7*80 9*47 9*16 10<»08 12 <p00 12*^32 13*5 

’’'Cell entries are the number of nets of a given size for a given time 
period* The average, r^et size for a given time period is reported at 
the bottom of the table* , 



I 
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Table D«.20 Size of Infomal Comnnmication Nets in District B (Non- 
election Topics) by Time.* 



Time periods 



Size of net 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
Ei^t 
Nine 
10 

11 

♦ • • 

17 
• • # 

21 
• • • 

23 

24 

25 

30 

♦ • • 

36 
# • • 

41 

# 

82 



2 

2 



2 

8 

3 



13 

4 



_4_ 

19 

4 



14 

7 

1 

2 



14 

7 

3 

2 



12 

6 

3 

1 



8 



9 



6 

1 

3 

1 



9 

5 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1 



Ave. size: 5*50 4.00 3*70 3»44 3*81 4.18 4*72 5®50 7®50 

♦Cell entries are the number of nets of a given size for a given time^ 
period. The average net size for a given time period is reported at 
the' bottom of the table. 
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Tabl^ D*21 Size of Informal Coimimnicaticm Nets in B^rict C (Non- 
section Topics) hy Time.* 



Size of net 
TWo 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 

Sl^t 

« 

K^^e 

• 

11 

12 



13 

1C 

• • • 

19 

20 

• • • 

39 

41 



1 

7 10 
2 5 



11 

5 

1 



jl 

13 

4 



Time period: 

i- -JL. 

11 13 14 



1 

1 



.1 



Ave. size: 2.50 2*?0 3.25 3.68 4.85 5.09 5.37 

♦Cell entries are the number of \iets of a giv^ size for a given time 
period. The average net si^se for a given time period is reported at 
the bottom of the table. 
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Table 2.22 Size of Infoiroal Ccnanrunication Nets in District C (E3.e(5tion 
Topic) by Time.* 



Size of ne t 
Two 
Three 

Four 

« 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

#• # 

10 

n 

12 

13 

lip 

15 

# # # 

26 



27 

# # # 

liS 



1 _ 

6 

1 

1 

1 



9 

2 

1 



4 

6 

3 

1 



1 

1 



Jl 

6 

2 

1 

2 



1 

1 

1 



1 

1 



Time period: 



8 

2 

1 

1 



1 

1 



1 

1 



_6. 

11 

2 



1 

1 



-JL. 

12 

2 



1 

1 



/" 



Ave. siae: 3.W 3.36 k.jQ 5.62 6.80 6.73 6.78 

*Cdl entries are the number of nets of a gi7en siM for a glvm time 
period. The average net size for a given time period is reported at 

the bottom of the table. 
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Table D*23 Slsse of Infoznal CooB&mieatlon Nets in District D (Non< 
eleeftloa Topics) by Tine** 



5 

1 



7 

2 

3 



5 

4 

3 

1 

2 



6 

5 

3 



Time period: 
6 

12 
7 
3 



10 

7 

3 

1 



n 

T 

3 

1 



1 



8 

12 

6 

1 

2 



3 2 2 
112 
1 1 
1 



1 



10 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 



1 



13 

5 

:i 

1 

1 

2 




Size of net 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 
ELc^t 
Nine 
10 
II 
.12 
13 
Ik 

13 

#•# 

18 

• •• 

24 

• •• 

26 

35 

• •• 

40 

45 ^ 

39 ^ 

63 ^ 

iiS 1 

Ave. size: 2.60 3.00 3.60 4.28 4.44 5*48 $.$2 6.75 7»34 8.00 

♦Cull entrliM »t>a xmoiber of nets of a slven size for a slven time 
period. The average net size for a given time period is reported at 
the bottom of the table. 
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TaKLe D»24 Size of InfoimL Comaonication Nets ia District E (Non- 
election Topics) Td 7 Time.* 



Size of net 
Tiro 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
m^t 
Nine 
Ten 

11 

« • # 

15 

#•# 

23 

• • # 

A 9^ 

• • # 

27 

• • • 

30 
• • • 

46 

• • • 

52 



i. 

9 

1 



8 

3 

2 

2 



10 

4 

2 

1 

1 



h 

11 

6 

2 



Time period; 

6 

10 
7 



12 

7 

2 

1 



4 

1 



7 

5 

3 

2 

1 




• • • 

61 



Ave. size: 2.68 3.95 '^.22 '^.50 '».88 6.-50 6.95 8.33 

♦Cell entries are the nenber of nets of a ^ven siM ® 
period. The average net size for a given time period is reported at 

the bottom of the table. 
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Table D«25 Size of Informal Coimnuiiication Nets in District E (B3.ection 
Topic) by Time.* 



Time period: 



Size of net 
Tko 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Seven 

Bight 

• •• 




Jl 

23 

4 

1 

1 

1 




25 23 

2 4 

4 4 

2 2 

1 1 

1 2 




23 

2 



6 



2 

2 

2 

1 



20 

4 

5 

2 

3 

2 



Ave. size: 



1 

2.16 2.56 2.68 2.67 2.72 2.89 3*19 3»84 




